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' TO  THE 


THIRD  EDITION. 


^T^HE  firft  Edition  of  the  following  Work 
was  printed  in  the  end  of  the  year 

1775,  and  in  the  beginning  of  th^  year 

1776.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Book,  therefore,  whenever  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  is  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  ftate  they  were  in,  either  about  that 
time,  or  at  fome  earlier  period,  during  the 
time  I was  employed  in  writing  the  Book, 
To  the  third  Edition,  however,  I have  made 

‘feveral  additions,  particularly  to  the  chapter 
upon  Drawbacks,  and  to  that  upon  Bounties; 
likewife  a new  chapter  entitled,  The  Conclu^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


fion  of  the  Mercantile  Syfem;  and  a new 
article  to  the  chapter  upon  the  expences  of 
the  Sovereign.  In  all  thefe  additions,  the 
preftnt  fate  of  things  means  always  the  ftate 
in  which  they  were  during  the  year  1783 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784. 
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advertisement 


TO  THE 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

« 


JN  this  fourth  Edition  I have  made  no  al- 
terations of  any.  kind.  I now,  however, 
find  myfelf  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  my  very 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope  of  Am- 
fterdam.  To  that  Gentlemen  I owe  the  mod 

I 

diftin£t,  as  well  as  liberal  information,  con- 
cerning a very  interefling  and  important  fub- 
je£t,  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam ; of  which  no 
printed  account  had  ever  appeared  to  me  fa- 
tisfadory,  or  even  intelligible.  The  name  of 
that  Gentleman  is  fo  well  known  in  Europe, 
the  information  which  comes  from  him  mufl: 
doib  much  honour  to  whoever  has  been  fa- 
voured 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


voiired  with  it,  and  my  vanity  is  fo  much 
interefted  in  making  this  acknowledgment, 
that  I can  no  longer  refufe  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  prefixing  this  Advertifement  to  this 
new  Edition  of  my  Book. 
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WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

f r ^ h e annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  introdua' 
Jj  which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all  the  ne- 
teflaries  and  convemencies  of  life  which  it  annually 
confumes,  and  which  confift  always  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in  whac 
is  purchafed  with  that  produce  from  .other  na- 
tions. 

According  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what 

is  purchafed  with  it,  bears  a greater  or  fmaller 

proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 

confume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worfc 

fupplied  with  all  the  neceflaries  and  convenienciea 

for  which  it  has  occafion, 

^ • 

But  this  proportion  muft  in  every  nation  be 
regulated  by  two  different  circumftances ; firft, 
by  the  (kill,  dexterity,  and  judgnrient  with  which 

VOL.  r.  s its 
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^introdufl.^  its  labour  is  generally  applied  ; and,  fecondly,  by 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe 
who  are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be  the  foil, 
climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any  particular  na- 
tion, the  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  its  annual  fup- 
ply  mull,  in  that  particular  fituation,  depend  upon 
thofe  two  circumftances. 

r 

The  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply  too 
feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thofe 
two  circumftances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favage  nations  of  hunters  and  fiQiers,  every 
individual  who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  endeavours  to 
provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  necelTaries  and 
convenicncies  of  life,  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his 
family  or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  too  young, 
or  too  infirm  to  go  a hunting  and  billing.  Such 
nations,  however,,  are  fo  miferably  poor,  that 
from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently  reduced,  or 
at  lead  think  themfelves  reduced,  to  the  necef- 
fity  fometimes  of  direclly  deflroying,  and  fome- 
times  of  abandoning  their  infants,  their  old  peo- 
ple, and  thofe  afflicted  with  lingering  difeafes,  to 
perifh  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beads.  Among  civilized  and  thriving  nations, 
on  the  contrary,  though  a great  number  of  people 
do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom  confume  the 
produce  of  ten  times,  frequently  of  a hundred 
times  more  labour  than  the, greater  part  of  thofe 
who  work  ; yet  the  produce  of  the  whole  labour 
of  the  fociety  is  fo  great,  that  all  are  often  abun- 
dantly fupplied,  and  a workman,  even  of  the 

lowed 
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loweft  and  pooreft  order,  if  he  is  frugal  and  in- 
duftrious,  may  enjoy  a greater  fhare  of  the  necef- 
faries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  it  is  pofllble  for 
any  favage  to  acquire. 

The  caufes  of  this 'improvement  in  the  pro- 
dudive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  diftributed 
among  the  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in  the  focicty,  make  the  fubjefl  of  the  Firft  Book 
of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  a6lual  (fate  of  the  ilcill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is 
applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcanti- 
nefs  of  its  annual  fupply  muff  depend,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thole  who 
are- not  lb  employed.  The  number  of  uleful  and 
produ(5Uve  labourers,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
every  where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ca- 
pital flock  which  is  employed  in  fetting  them  to 
work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  fo 
employed.  The  Second  Book,  therefore,  treats 
of  the  nature  of  capital  flock,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  gradually  accumulated,  and  of  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  it  puts  into 

motion,  according  to  the  difTerent  ways  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

I\ATioNs  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  fleilJ, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour,  have  followed  very  different  plans  in  the 
general  condud  or  diredlion  of  it;  and  thofe 
plans  have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to  the 

' ® greatnefs 
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greatnefs’of  its  produce.  The  policy  of  fome  na- 
tions -has  given  extraordinary  encouragement  to 
the  induftry  of  the  country  j that  of  others  to  the 
induftry  of  towns.  Scarce  any  nation  has  dealt 
equally  and  impartially  with  every  fort  of  induftry. 
Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em.pire,  the 
policy  of;  Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to 
arts,  manufaflures;,  and  commerce,  the  induftry  of 
towns  i than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country.  The  circumftances  which  feem  to  have 
introduced  and  eftabliftied  this  policy  are  explained 
in  the  Third  Book. 

'Though  thofe  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 
firft  introduced  by  the  private  interefts  and  pre- 
judices of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confcquences  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  fociety ; yet  they 
have  given  occafion  to  very  different  theories  of 
political  oeconomy;  of  which  fome  magnify  the 
importance  of  that  induftry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns,  others  of  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country.  Thofe  theories  have  had  a confiderable 
influence,  not  only  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of 
learning,  but  upon  the  public  condueff:  of  princes 
and  fovercign  ftates.  I have  endeavoured  in  the 
Fourth  Book,  to  explain,  as  fully  and  diftindlly 
as  I can,  thofe  different  theories,  and  the  principal 
efieds  wliich  they  have  produced  in  different  ages 
and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  confifted  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  has  been 
the  nature  of  thofe  funds,  which,  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  have  fupplied  their  annual  confump- 
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tion,  is  the  obje<5t  of  thefe  Four  firfl  Books.  The  IrTiodutl. 
Fifth  and  laft  Book  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the 
foverei^n,  or  commonwealth.  In  this  Book  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fhow ; firfl,  what  are  the 
necefTary  expences  of  the  fovereign,  or  common- 
wealth j which  of  thole  expences  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  ; and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  par- 
ticular part  only,  or  of  fome  particular  members 
of  it : fecondlv,  what  are  the  different  methods 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute towards  defraying  the  expences  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the 
principal  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  each 
of  thole  methods  : and,  thirdly  and  lallly,  what 
are  the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced 
almoft  all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome 
part  of  this  revenue,  or  to  contrafl  debts,  and 
what  have  been  the  elfefls  of  thefe  debts  upon  the 
real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety. 
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BOOK  I. 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Improvement  in  the  Produc- 
tive Powers  of  Labour,  and  of  the  Order 
according  to  which  its  Produce  is  naturally 
diflributed  among  the  different  Ranks  of 
the  People. 

C II  A P.  I. 

Of  the  Divijion  of  Labour. 

book  ^ ^ greateft  improvement  in  the  produc- 
, i tive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater 

part  of  the  fldl),  dexterity,  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  any  where  direded,  or  applied,  feem 
to  have  been  the  effeds  of  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour. 

The  effeds  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the 
general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily 
underftood  by  confidering  in  what  manner  it 
operates  in  feme  particular  manufadures.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  carried  furthefi:  in 
fome  very  trifling  ones  j not  perhaps  that  it 
really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others  of 
more  importance  : but  in  thofe  trifling  manufac- 
tures which  are  deflined  to  fupply  the  fmall  wants 
of  but  a fmall  number  of  people,  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  mufl:  neceffarily  be  fmall ; 
and  thofe  employed  in  every  different  branch  of 
the  work  can  often  be  colleded  into  the  fame 

workhoufe^ 
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workhoufe,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of 
the  fpedlator.  In  thofe  great  manufaaures,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  defined  to  fupply  the 
great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  employs  fo 
great  a number  of  workmen,  that  it  is  impofilble 
to  colledl  them  all  into  the  fame  workhoufe.  We 
can  feldom  fee  more,  at  one  time,  than  thofe  em- 
jdoyed  in  one  fingle  branch.  Though  in  fuch 
manufaftures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a much  greater  number  of  parts, 
than  in  thofe  of  a more  trifling  nature,  the  divi- 
fion  is  not  near  fo  obvious,  and  has  accordingly 
been  much  lefs  obferved. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a very 
trifling  manufa6lure  ; but  one  in  which  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  been  very  often  taken  notice 
of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker ; a workman  not 
educated  to  this  bufinefs  (which  the  divifion  of 
labour  has  rendered  a diftindt  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  life  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  probably  given  occafion), 
could  fcarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmofl  induftry, 
make  one  pin  in  a day,  and  certainly  could  not 
make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufinefs  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
work  is  a peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  likewife  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draws 
out  the  wire,  another  ftraights  it,  a third  cuts  it, 
a fourth  points  it,  a fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head  5 to  make  the  head  requires 
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BOOK  two  or  three  diftincfl  operations ; to  put  it  on,  is 

u— a peculiar  bufinefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another; 
it  is  even  a trade  by  itfelf  p put  them  into  the 
paper;  and  the  important  bqllnefs  of  making  a 
pin  is,  in  this  manner,  divided  into  about  eigh- 
teen diftin<^  operations,  which,  in  fome  manu- 
faflories,  are  all  performed  by  dihiniSt  hands, 
though  in  others  the  fame  man  will  fometimea 
perform  two  or  three. of  them.  I have  feen  a 
fjoall  manufactory  of  .this  kind  where  ten  men 
only  were  employed,  and  where  fome  of  them 
confequently  performed  ^two  or  three  diftinCt 
operations,  But  though  they  were  very  poor, 
and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  neceffary  machinery,  they  could,  when 
they  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a day.  There 
are  in  a pound  upwards  of  four  thoufand  pins  of 
a middling  fize.  Thofe  ten  perfons,  therefore, 
could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty- eight 
thoufand  pins  in  a day.  Each  perfon,  therefore, 
making  a tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thoufand 
pins,  might  be  confidered  as  making  four  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  pins  in  a day.  But  if  they 
had  all  wrought  feparately  and  independently, 
and  without  any  of  th^m  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  bufinefs,  they  certainly  could  not 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one 
pin  in  a day ; that  is,  certainly,  not  the  two 
hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thou- 
fand eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at 
prefent  capable  of  performing,  in  confequence  of 
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a proper  divifion  and  combination  of  their  different  c h^a  p. 

operations.  — v-* — ► 

Jn  every  other  art  and  inanufa^lure,  the  effe6l:s 
of  the  divifion  of  labour  are  limilar  to  what  they 
are  in  this  very  trifling  one;  though  in  many  of 
them,  the  labour  can  neither  be  fo  much  fubdi- 
vided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a flmplicity  of 
operation.  The  divifion  of  labour,  however,  fo 
far  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occafions,  in  every 
art,  a proportionable  increale  of  the  productive 
pow'ers  of  labour.  The  feparation  of  different 
trades  and  employments  from  one  another,  feems 
to  have  taken  place,  in  Oonfequence  of  thi,s  ad- 
vantage. This  feparation  too  is  generally  carried 
furtheft  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy  the  higheft 
degree  of  induflry  and  improvement;  what  is  the 
work  of  one  man  in  a rude  flate  of  fociety,  being 
generally  that  of  feveral  in  an  improved  one. 

In  every  improved  fociety,  the  farmer  is  gene- 
rally nothing  but  a farmer ; the  manufacturer, 
nothing  but  a manufacturer.  The  labour  too 
which  is  neceflary  to  produce  any  one  complete 
m.anufaCture,  is  almoft  always  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  hands.  How  many  different 
trades  are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufaCfures,  from  the  growers  of 
the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
fmoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and  dreff- 
ers  of  the  cloth  ! The  nature  of  agriculture,  in- 
deed, does  not  admit  of  fo  many  fubdivifions  of 
labour , nor  of  fo  complete  a feparation  .of  one 
bufinefs  from  another,  as  manufactures.  It  is 
impofTible  to  feparate  fo  entirely  the  bufinefs  of 
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co^OK  the  grazier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmer,  as  the 

uii— ,j  trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  feparated 
from  that  of  the  fmirh.  The  fpinner  is  almoft 
always  a diftind  perfon  from  the  weaver;  hut 
the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  fov/er  of  the 
leed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  corn,  are  often  the 
fame.  The  occahons  for  thofe  different  forts  of 
labour  returning  with  the  difierent  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  is  impollible  that  one  man  lliould  be  con- 
ffantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.  This  im- 
poffibility  of  making  fo  complete  and  entire  a fe- 
paration  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why 
the  improvement  of  the  produftive  powers  of  la- 
bour in  this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with 
their  improvement  in  manufadures.  The  mofh 
opulent  natiqns,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  their 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manufac- 
tures ; but  they  are  cominonly  more  diflin- 
guiOied  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  Their  lands  are  in  general  better 
cultivated,  and  having  more  labour  and  expence 
beftowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the 
ground.  But  this  fuperiority  of  produce  is  fel- 
dom  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  labour  and  expence.  In  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  always 
much  more  produdive  than  that  of  the  poor ; or, 
at  leaft,  it  is  never  fo  much  more  produftive,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  manufadures.  The  corn  of 
the-  rich  country,  theiefore,  will  not  always,  in 
the  fame,  degree  of  goodnefs,  come  cheaper  to 

market 
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market  than  that  of  the  |30or.  The  corn  of  Po-  c 
land,  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  is  as  cheap  u 
as  that  of  France,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
opulence  and  improvement  of  the  latter  country. 
The  corn  of  France  is,  in  the  corn  provinces, 
fully  as  good,  and  in  moft  years  nearly  abiut  the 
lame  price  with  the  corn  of  England,  though,  in 
opulence  and  improvement,  France  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  England.  The  corn-lands  of  Eng- 
land, however,  are  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of 
France,  and  the  corn-lands  of  France  are  faid  to 
be  much  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of  Poland. 
But  though  the  poor  country,  notwithftanding 
the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can,  in  fome 
meafure,  rival  the  rich  in  the  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  its  corn,  it  can  pretend  to  no  fuch 
competition  in  its  manufactures  j at  leaft:  if  thofe 
manufactures  fuit  the  foil,  climate,  and  fituation 
of  the  rich  country. ' The  filks  of  France  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England,  be- 
caufe  the  filk  manufacture,  at  leaft  under  the 
prefent  high  duties  upon  the  ’importation  of  raw 
filk,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  the  climate  of  Endand 
as  that  of  France.  But  the  hard- ware  and  the 
coarfe  woollens  of  England  are  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  fuperior  to  thofe  of  France,  and  much 
cheaper  too  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs.  In 
Poland  there  are  faid  to  be  fcarce  any  manufac- 
tures of  any  kind,  a few  of  thofe  coarfer  houfehold 
manufaClures  excepted,  without  which  no  country 
can  well  fubfift. 

This  great  increafe  in  the  c^uantity  of  work, 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour, 
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BOOK.,  the  fame  number  of  people  are  capable  of  per- 
forming,  is  owing  to  three  different  circumftances ; 
brft,  to  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  every  par- 
ticular workman  ; fecondly,  to  tfie  faving  of  the 
time  which  is  commonly  loft  in  pafling  from 
one  fpecies  of  work  to  another  j and  laftly,  to  the 
invention  of  a great  number  of  machines  which 
facilitate  and  abiidge  labour;,  and  enable  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  many. 

First,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  neccffarily  increafes  the  quantity  of 
the  work  he  can  perform  j and  the  divifion  of 
labour,  by  reducing  every  man’s  bufinefs  to  fome 
one  fimple  operation,  and  by  making  this  ope- 
ration the  foie  employment  of  his  life,  neceffa- 
rily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman.  A common  fmith,  who,  though  ac- 
cutiomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never  been 
iifed  to  make  nails,  if  upon  fome  particular  oc- 
cafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  fcarce,  1 
am  affured,  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  nails  in  a day,  and  thofe  too  very  bad 
ones.  A fmith  who  has  been  accufbomed  to 
make  nails,  but  whofe  foie  or  principal  bufinefs 
has  not  been  that  of  a nailer,  can  feldom  with  his 
utmoil  diligence  make  more  than  eight  hundred 
or  a thouland  nails  in  a day.  I have  feen  feve- 
ral  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  had 
never  exercifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of  mak- 
ing nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  them- 
fclves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  nails  in  a day. ' The 
tnaking  of  a nail,  however^  is  by  no  means  one 
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of  the  fiinpleft  operations.  The  fame  peiTon  c m^a  i». 

blows  the  bellows,  ftirs  or  mends  the  fire  as  there  

is  occafion,  heats  the  iron,  and  forges  every  part 
of  the  nail  : In  forging  the  head  too  he  is 

obliged  to  change  his  tools.  The  different  ope- 
rations into  which  the  making  of  a pin,  or  of  a 
metal  button,  is  iubclivided,  are  all  of  them  much 
more  fimple,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  perfon,  of 
whofe  life  it  has  been  the  foie  bufinefs  to  perform 
them,  is  ufually  much  greater.  The  rapidity  with 
which  fome  of  the  operations  of  thole  manufac- 
tures are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  human  hand 
could,  by  thofe  who  had  never  feen  them,  be  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by 
faving  the  time  commonly  loll  in  pafiing  from 
one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater 
than  we  fliould  at  firft  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it. 

It  is  impofTible  to  pafs  very  quickly  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools, 

A country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a fmall  farm, 
muft  lofe  a good  deal  of  time  in  palfing  from  his- 
loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  field  to  his  loom. 

When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
fame  workhoufe,  the  lofs  of  time  is  no  doubt 
much  lefs.  It  is  even  in  this  cafe,  however,  very 
confiderable.  A man  commonly  faunters  a little 
in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  employment 
to  another.  When  he  firft  begins  the  new  work 

o 

he  is  feldom  very  keen  and  hearty  j his  mind,  as 
they  fay,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  fome  time  he 
rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpofe.  The 

habit 
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BOOK  habit  of  fauntering  and  of  indolent  carelefs  ap- 
n_  plication,  which  is  naturally,  or  rather  necefla- 

rilv  acquired  by  every  country  workman  who  is 
obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent ways  almoft  every  day  of  his  life;  renders 
him  almoft  always  flothful  and  lazy,  and  inca- 
pable of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
moft  preffing  occafions.  Independent,  therefore, 
of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity,  this  caufe 
alone  muft  always  reduce  confiderably  the  quan- 
tity of  work  which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  every  body  muft  be  fen- 
fible  how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged 
by  the  application  of  proper  machinery.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  any  example.  I lhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  all  thofe 
machines  by  which  labour  is  fo  much  facilitated 
and  abridged,  feems  to  have  been  originally 
owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour.  Men  are  much 
more  likely  to  difcover  eafier  and  readier  me- 
thods of  attaining  any  objedt,  when  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  is  diredted  towards  that 
Tingle  objedt,  than  when  it  is  difftpaced  among  a 
great  variety  of  things.  But  in  confequence  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man’s 
attention  comes  naturally  to  be  directed  towards 
Tome  one  very  Timple  objedl.  It  is  naturally  to 
be  expedled,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  each  particular  branch 
of  labour  fhould  foon  find  out  eafier  and  readier 
methods  of  performing  their  own  particular 
work,  wherever  the  nature  of  it  admits  of  Tuch 

improvement. 
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improvement.  A great  part  of  the  machines  c h 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  manufaflures  in  which  la-  \— 
hour  is  rnoft  fubdivided,  were  originally  the  in- 
ventions of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each 
of  them  employed  in  fome  very  fimple  operation, 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding 
out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  it. 
Whoever  has  been  much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch 
manufa<ftures,  muft  frequently  have  been  fhewn 
very  pretty  machines,  which  were  the  inventions 
of  fuch  workmen,  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  ftrft'^iie-engines,  a boy  was  conftantly  em- 
ployed to  open  and  fliut  .alternately  the  commu- 
nication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  ac- 
cording as  the  pifton  either  afcended  or  de- 
fcended.  One  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play 
with  his  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a 
firing  fi  orn  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened 
this  communication  to  another  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  valve  would  open  and  fhut  without  his 
alTifiance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert  him- 
felf  with  his  play- fellows.  One  of  the  greatefi: 
improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this  ma- 
chine, fince  it  was  firft  invented,  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  difcovery  of  a boy  who  wanted  to  fiwe  his 
own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of 
thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  machines. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines,  when 
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to  make  them  became  the  bufinefs  of  a peculiai* 
trade  j and  fome  by  that  of  thofe  who  are  called 
philofophers  or  men  of  fpeculation,  whofe  trade 
it  is  not  tOido  any  thing,  but  to  obferve  every 
thing;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
capable  of  combining  together  the  powers  of  the 
moft  diftant  and  diiiimilar  objedls*  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  philofophy  or  fpeculation  be- 
comes, like  every  other  employment,  the  prin- 
cipal or  foie  trade  and  occupation  of  a particular 
clafs  of  citizens.  Like  every  other  employment 
too,  it  isj  fubdivided  into  a great  number  of 
different  branches,  each  of  which  affords  occu- 
pation to  a peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofo- 
phers ; and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in 
philofophy,  as  well'  as  in  every  other  bufinefs, 
improves  dexterity,  and  faves  time.  Each  indi- 
vidual becomes  more  expert  In  his  own  peculiar 
branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole,  and  the 
quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably  increafed  by  it. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  produc- 
tions of  all  the  different  arts,  in  confequence 
of  the  divifion  of  labour,  which  occafions,  in  a 
well- governed  fociety,  that  univerfal  opulence 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  the 
people.  Every  workman  has  a great  quantity 
of  his  own  work  to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  he 
himfclf  has  occafion  for ; and  every  other  work- 
man being  exaftly  in  the  fame  fituation,  he  is 
enabled  to  exchange  a great  quantity  of  his  own 
goods  for  a great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to' 
the  fame  thing,  for  the  price  of  a great  quan- 
tity 


ths  wealth  of  nations. 

tity  of  theirs.  He  fuppiies  them  abundantly  with  C H 
what  they  have  occafion  for,  and  they  accomnno- 
dace  him  as  amply  with  what  he  has  occafion  for, 
and  a genera!  plenty  dilFufes  itfelf  through  all  the 

different  ranks  of  the  fociety. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  mofl  com- 
mon artificer  or  day-labourer  in  a civilized  and 
thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  people  of  whofe  induftry  a part, 
though  but  a fmall  part,  has  been  employed  in 
procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  ail 
computation.  The  woollen  coat,  for  example, 
which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarfe  and 
rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
joint  labour  of  a great  multitude  of  workmen. 
The  Oiepherd,  the  forter  of  the  wool,  the  wool- 
comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  .the  fcribbler,  the 
fpinner,  'the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dreffer,  with 
many  others,  muft  all  join  their  different  arts  in 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  produdlion. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  befides,  muft 
have  been  employed  in  tranfporting  the  mate- 
rials from  fome  of  thofe  workmen  to  others  who 
often  live  in  a very  diftant  part  of  the  country  1 
how  much  commerce  and  navigation  in  parti- 
cular, how  many  (hip-builders,  failors,  fail- 
makers,  rope-fnakcrs,  muft  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs 
made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world  ! What  a 

variety  of  labour  too  is  neceffary  in  order  to 

- 

produce  the  tools  of  the  meaneft  of  thofe  work- 
men 1 To  fay  nothing  of  fuch  complicated  ma- 
voL.  I.  c chines 
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chines  as  the  fhip  of  the  Tailor,  the  mill  of  the 
fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,-  let  us 
confider  only  what  a variety  of  labour  is  requU 
fite  in  order  to  form  that  very  fimple  machine, 
the  (hears  with  which  the  fliepherd  clips  the 
v/ool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace, 
for  fmelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber, 
the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
the  fmelting-houfe,  the  brick-maker,  the  brick- 
layer, the  workmen  who  attend  the 'furnace,  the 
mill-wright,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  ,'mufl:  all  of 
them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce, 
them.  Were  v;e  to  examine,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, all  the  different  parts  of  his  drefs  and 
houfehold  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  fhirt  which 
he  wears  next  his  (kin,  the  (laoes  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  which  compofe  it,  the  kitchen-grate 
at  v/hich  he  prepares  his  vidtuals,  . .the  coals 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe,  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to 
him  perhaps  by  a long  fea  and  a long  land 
carriage,  all  the  other  utenfils  of  his  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which 
he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  vifluals,  the  dif- 
ferent hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread 
and  his  beer,  the  glafs  window  which  lets  in  the 
heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  art  requi- 
fite  for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  in- 
vention, without  which  thefe  northern ^parts  of 
the  world  could  fcarce  have  afforded  a yery^ 

comfortable 
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comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  .tools  c h a p. 
of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  pro- 
ducing  thofe  different  conveniencies ; if  we  ex- 
amine, I fay,  all  thefe  things,  and  confider  what 
a variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
them,  we  fliall  be  fenfible  chat  without  the 
affiftance  and  co-operation  of  many  thoufands, 
the  very  meanefl  perfon  in  a civilized  country 
could  not  be  provided,  even  according  to,  what 
we  very  falfely  imagine,  the  eafy  and  fimple 
jnanner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated* 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant 
luxury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation  muft  no 
doubt  appear  extremely  fimple  and  eafy ; and 
yet  it  may  be  true,*  perhaps,  that  the  accommo- 
dation of  an  European  prince  does  not  always 
fo  much  exceed  that  of  an  induftrious  and  frugal 
pcafant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  abfoliite 
mafter  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand 
naked  favages, . , . , .v  - 
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CHAP.  II. 

i ■ « « 

Of  the  Principle  which  gives  occafon  to  the 
Divifion  of  Labour. 

r^His  divifion  of  labour,  from  which  lb 

many  advantages  are  derived,  is  not  ori- 
ginally the  effefl  of  any  human  wifdom,  which 
forefees  and  intends  that  general  opulence  to 
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which  it  gives  occafion.  It  is  the  neceflary, 

though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of  a 
certain  propenfity  in  hunnan  nature  which  has  in 
view  no  fuch  extenfive  utility  the  propenfity 
to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for 
another. 

.•  Whether  this  propenfity  be  one  of  thofe 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  of  which 
ho  further  account  can  be  given  j or  whether, 
as  Teems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neceflary 
Gonfequence  of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech, 
k belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fubjed  to  enquire. 
It  is  common  to  ail  men,  and  ‘to  be  found  in 
no  other  race  of  animals,  which  feem  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  contrads. 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running,  down  the  fame 
hare,  have  fometimes  the  appearance  of  ading  in 
fbme  fort  of  concert.  Each turns  t her  towards 
Eis  companion,  or  endeavours  to*  intercept’  her 
•when^his  companion  turns  her  towards  himfelT* 
This,  however,  is  not  the  effed  of  any'Contrad) 
but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  paf- 
fip_ns_in  the  fame  objed  at  that  particular  time. 
Nobody  ever  faw  a dog  make  a fair  and  delibe- 
rate exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  faw  one  animal  by 
its  geftures  and  natural,  cries  fignify  to  another, 
this  is  mihei"  that  yours;  I.  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that.  * When  an  animal 'wants  to  obtain 
fomcthing  euher  of  ji,man,  or  of  another  animal, 
it  has  no  oth^r  means  of  perfuafion,  but  to  gain 
.the  favour  of^tl|o,fe  whofe  fervice  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  ;ppon  its  dam,  and  a fpaniel  endea- 
vours 
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vours  by  a thouHind  attraflions  to  engage  the 
attention  of  its  mafter  who  is  at  dinner,  when  it 
wants  to  be  fed  by  hinn.  Man  fometimes  ufes 
the  fame  arcs  with  his  brethren,  and  when  he 
has  no  other  means  of  engaging  them  to  a6t 
according  to  his  inclinations,  endeavours  by 
every  fervile  and  fawning  attention  to  obtain 
their  good  will.  He  has  not  time,  however, 
to  do  this  upon  every  occafion.  In  civilized 
fociety  he  fbands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the 
co-operation  and  alTiftance  of  great  multi- 
tudes, while  his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fufficient 
to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a few  perfons.  In 
almoft  every  other  race  of  animals,  each  in- 
dividual, when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is 
entirely  independent,  and  in  its  natural  (late  has 
occafion  for  the  afllftance  of  no  other  living 
creature.  But  man  has  almoft  conftant  occa- 
fion for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  expect  it  from  their  benevolence 
only.  He  will  be  more  likely  ro  prevail  if  he 
can  intereft  their  fdf-love  in  his  favour,  and 
Ihew  them  that  it  is  for  their  own  advantage 
to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them.  Who- 
ever offers  to  another  a bargain  of  any  kind, 
propofes  to  do  this  : Give  me  that  which  I 

want,  and  you  fliall  have  this  w'hich  you  want, 
is  the  meaning  of  every  fuch  offer  j and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  obtain  from  one  another 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
we  (land  in  need  of.  It  is  not  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker, 
that  we  expetl  our  dinner,  but  from  their 
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regard  to  their  own  intereft.  We  addrefs  our- 
felves,  not  to  their  humanity  but  to  their  felf- 
love^  and  never  talk  to  them  of  our  own 
neceffities  but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody 
but  a beggar  choofes  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  benevolence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Even 
a beggar  does  not  depend  upon  it  entirely. 
The  charity  of  well-difpofed  people,  indeed, 
fupplies  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  fub- 
fiflence.  But  though  this  principle  ultimately 
provides  him  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life 
which  he  has  occafion  for,  it  neither  does  nor 
can  provide  him  with  them  as  he  has  occafion 
for  them.  The  greater  part  of  his  occafional 
wants  are  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  other  people,  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by 
purchafe.  With  the  money  which  one  man 
gives  him  he  purchafes  food.  The  old  cloaths 
which  another  beftows  upon  him  he  exchanges 
for  other  old  cloaths  which  fuit  him  better,  or 
for  lodging,  or  for  food,  or  for  money,  with 
which  he  can  buy  either  food,  cloaths,  or  lodg- 
ing, as  he  has  occafion. 

As  it  is  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe, 
that  we  obtain  from  one  another  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  mutual  good  offices  which  we  (land  in 
need  of,  fo  it  is  this  fame  truckling  'difpofition 
which  originally  gives  occafion  to  the  divifion 
of  labour.  In  a tribe  of  hunters  or  ffiepherds 
a particular  perfon  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for 
example,  with  more  readinefs  and  dexterity  than 
any  other.  He  frequently  exchanges  them  for 
cattle  or  for  venifon  with  his  companions  5 and 
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he  finds  at  lall  that  he  can  in  this  manner  get  c ha  p. 
more  cattle  and  venifon,  than  ii"  he  himfelf  went  v- — 
to  the  field  to  catch  them.  From  a regard  to 
his  own  intereft-,  therefore,  the  making  of  bows 
and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bufinefs,  and 
he  becomes  a fort  of  armourer.  Another  excels 
in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houfes.  He  is  accultomed  to 
be  of  ufe  in  this  way  to  his  neighbours,  who  re- 
ward him  in  the  fame  manner  with  cattle  and 
with  venifon,  till  at  lafl;  he  finds  it  his  intereft 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employment, 
and  to  become  a fort  of  houfe-carpenter.  In 
the  fame  manner  a third  becomes  a Jmith  or  a 
brazier;  a fourth  a tanner  or  dreffer  of  hides  or 
fleins,  the  principal  part  of  the  cloathing  of 
fivages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his 
own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce 
of  other  men’s  labour  as  he  may‘  have  occafion 
for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply  himfelf 
to  a particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and 
bring  to  perfection  whatever  talent  or  genius 
he  may  pollefs  for  that  particular  fpecies  of  bufi- 
nefs. 

The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different 
men  is,  in  reality,  much  Id's  than  we  are  aware 
of ; and  the  very  different  genius  which  appears 
to  diflinguifla  rpen  of  different  profeffions,  when 
grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many  occa- 
fions  fo  much  the  caufe,  as  the  effe6l  of  the 
divifion  of  labour.  The  difference  between  the 
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BOOK  rnoft  difliroilar  characters,  between  a philolopher 

^ and  a common  ftreet  porter,  for  example.  Teems 

to  arife  not  fo  much  -from  nature,  as  from  habit, 
cuftom,  and  education.  When  they  came  into 
the  world,  and  for  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of 
their  exiftence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
alike,  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfellows 
could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference.  About 
that  age,  or  Toon  after,  they  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  very  different  occupations.  The  dif- 
ference of  talents  comes  then  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  the  vanity 
of  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  acknowledge  fcarce 
any  refemblance.  But  without  the  difpofition  to 
truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every  man  muft 
have  procured  to  himfelf  every  neceffary  and 
conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted.  All  muft  - 
have  had  the  fame  'duties  to  perform,  and  the 
fame  work  to  do,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
fuch  difference  of  employment  as  could  alone 
give  occafion  to  any  great  difference  of  talents,  . 

As  it  is  this  difpofition  which  forms  that  dif- 
ferencc'of  talents,  fo  remarkable  amons  men  of 
different  profeffions,  fo  it  is  this  fame  difpofition 
which  renders  that  difference  ufeful.  Many  tribes 
of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  derive  from  nature  a much  more 
remarkable  diffin61:ion  of  genius,  than  what, 
antecedent  to  cuftom  and  educatiori,  appears  to 
take  place  among  men.  By  nature  a philofopher 
js  not  in  genius  and  difpofition  half  fb  different 
. from  a ftreet  porter,  as  a maftiff  is  from  a grey- 
hound, or  a greyhound  from  a fpaniel,  or  this 

laft 
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lafl*  from  a*  fliepherd’s  dog.  • Thofe  'different  c h^a  p. 
tribes  of  animals,  however,  though- all* of  the  v— — 
fame  fpecies,  are  of-  fcarce  any  life  to>  one  an- 
other. The  ftrength  of  the  maftiff  is  not'  in 
the  lead  fupported  either  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
greyhound,  or  by  the  fagacity  of  the  fpaniel,  or 
by  the  docility  of  the  ihepherd’s  dog.  The 
effedls  of  thofe  different  geniufes  and  talents,  for 
wane  of  the  power  or  difpofition  to  barter  and  ex- 
change, cannot  be  brought  into'  a common  dock, 
and  do  not  in  the  lead  contribute  to  the  better 
accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the  fpecies. 

Each  animal  is  dill  obiged  to  fupport  and  de*^ 
fend  itfelf,  feparately  and  independently,-  and 
derives  no  fort  of  advantage  from  that  variety  of 
talents  with  which  nature  has  didinsuiflied  its 
fellows.  Among  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  mod 
diffimilar  geniufes  are  of  ufe  to  one  another;  the 
different  produces  of  their  refpedive  talents,  by 
the  general  dirpofition  to  truck,  barter,  and  ex- 
change, being  brought,  as  it  were,  into  a’  com- 
mon dock,  where  every  man  may  purchafe  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  ' 
he  has  occafion  for.  ' : - • 
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CHAP.  III. 


^bat  the  Divifion  of  Labour  is  limited  by  the 


s it  is  the  power  of  exchanging  that  gives 


occafion  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  fo  the 
extent  of  this  divifion  mull  always  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  market  is 
very  fmall,  no  perfon  can  have  any  encourage- 
ment to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  one  employ- 
ment, for  want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that 
iurplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men’s 
labour  as  he  has  occafion  for. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  induftry,  even  of  the 
lowed  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no  where 
but  in  a great 'town.  A porter,  for  example,  can 
find  employment  and  fubfidence  in  no  other 
place.  A village  is  by  much  too  narrow  a 
fphere  for  him;  even  an 'ordinary  market  town 
is  fcarce  large  enough  to  afford  him  condant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houfes  and  very  fmall 
villa«;es  which  are  fcattered  about  in  fo  defert  a 
country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  every 
farmer  mud  be  butcher,  baker,  j^nd  brewer  for 
his  own  family.  In  fuch  fituations  we  can  fcarce 
expect  to  find  even  a fmith,  a carpenter,  or  a 
mafon,  within  lefs  than  twenty  miles  of  another 
of  the  fame  trade.  The  fcattered  families  that 
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live  at  eight  or  ten  miles  diftance  from  the  c h^a  p. 

neareft  of  them,  muft  learn  to  perform  them-  j 

felves  a great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
for  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they 
would  call  in  the  alTiftance  of  thofe  workmen. 

Country  workmen  are  almofl:  every  where  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  to  all  the  different  branches 
of  induftry  that  have  fo  much  affinity  to  one 
another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  fame  fort 
of  materials.  A country  carpenter  deals  in  every 
fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  wood  ; a country 
fmith  in  every  fort  of  w'ork  that  is  made  of  iron. 

The  former  is  not  only  a carpenter,  but  a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker,  and  even  a carver  in  wood, 
as  well  as  a wheel-wright,  a plough-wright,  a 
cart  and  waggon  maker.  The  employments  of 
the  latter  are  ftill  more  various.  It  is  impoffible 
there  ffioukl  be  fuch  a trade  as  even  that  of  a 
nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a workman  at 
the  rate  of  a thoufand  nails  a day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  wdll  make 
three  hundred  thoufand  nails  in  the  year.  But 
in  fuch  a fituation  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
difpofe  of  one  thoufand,  that  is,  of  one  day’s 
work  in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage  a more  exten- 
five  market  is  opened  to  every  fort  of  induftry 
than  what  land-carriage  alone  can  afford  it,  fo  it 
is  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  along  the  banks  of  na- 
vigable rivers,  that  induftry  of  every  kind  natu- 
rally begins  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfelf,  and 
it  is  frequently  not  till  a long  time  after  that 

thofe 
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thofe  improvements  extend  themfelves  to  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country.  A broad-wheeled 
waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by 
eight  hoiTes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  ca:*ries  and 
brings  back  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.  In  about  the 
fame  time  a fhip  navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men, 
and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.  Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  water-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  fifty  broad-w'heeled  waggons,  at- 
tended by  a hundred  men,  and  drawn  by  four 
hundred  hoiTes.  Upon  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapeft  land- 
carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  mud 
be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a hundred  men 
for  three  weeks,  and  both  the  maintenance,  and 
what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  v/ell  as  of 
fifty  great  waggons.  Whereas,  upon  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to 
be  charged  only  the  maintenance  of  fix  or  eight 
men,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a fliip  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with  the  value  of 
the  fuperior  rifk,  or  the  difference  of  the  infu- 
rance  between  land  and  water  carriage.  Were 
there  no  other  communication  between  thofe  two 
places,  therefore,  but  by  land -carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  tranfported  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very  confi- 
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derable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  could 
carry  on  but  a fmall  part  of  that  commerce 
which  at  prelent  fubfifts  between  them,  and  con- 
fequencly  could  give  but  a fmall  part  of  that  en- 
couragement which  * they  at  prefent  mutually 
afford  to  each  other’s  induftry.  There  could  be 
little'  or  no  Commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could 
bear  the  expence  of  land-carriage  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  ? Or- if  there  were  any  fo  pre- 
cious as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this^  expence,  with 
what  fafety  could  they  be  tranfported  through 
the  territories  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations  ? 
Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at'  prefent  carry  on  a 
very  confiderable  commerce  witH'^ach  other,  and 
by  mutually  affording  a"' market/  give  a good 
deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other’s  indudry. 

Since  fuch,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of 
‘water-carriage,  it  is  natural  chat  the  firit  improve- 
ments of^art  and  induftry  fliould  be  'made  where 
this  conveniency  opens  the  whole'  world  for  a 
market  to  the  produce  of  every  fort  of  labour, 
and  that  they  fhould  always  be  much  later  in  ex- 
tending themfelves  into  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inland  parts  of  the  country  can 
for  a long  time  have  no  other  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  but  the  country 
which  lies  round  about  them,  and  feparates  them 
from  the  fca-coaft,  and  the  great  navigable 
rivers.  The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore, 
muft  for  a long  time  be  in  proportion  to  the 
riches  and  popiiloufnefs  of  that  country,  and  con- 
fequently  ■ their  improvement  muft  always  be 

pofterior 
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B 0^0  K poflerior  to  the  improvement  of  that  country* 
In  our  North  American  colonies  the  plantations 
have  conftantly  followed  either  the  fca-coaft  or 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have 
fcarce  any  where  extended  themfelves  to  any 
confiderable  diftance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  to  the  beft 
authenticated  hiftory,  appear  to  have  been  firfl: 
civilized,  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  That  fea,  by  far  the 
greatefi;  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having 
no  tides,  nor  confequently  any  waves  except 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furface,  as  well  as  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  iflands,  and  the  proximity  of  its 
neighbouring  fhores,  extremely  favourable  to  the 
infant  navigation  of  the  world ; vdien,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  compafs,  men  were  afraid  to 
quit  the  view  of  the  coaft,  and  from  the  imper- 
fedtion  of  the  art  of  ftiip-building,  to  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  boifterous  waves  of  the  ocean. 
To  pafs  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is, 
to  fail  out  of  the  Sireights  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in 
the  antient  world,  long  confidered  as  a moft 
wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation. 
It  was  late  before  even  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians, the  moft  flcilful  navigators  and  Ihip- 
builders  of  thofe  old  times,  attempted  it,  and 
they  were  for  a long  time  the  only  nations  that’ 
did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  Egypt  feems  to  iiave  been  the  firft' 
in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufadures  were 

cultivated 
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ci!kivated  and  improved  to  any  confiderable 
degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  iifelf  nowhere 
above  a few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many 
different  canals,  which,  with  the  afllftance  of  a 
little  art,  feem  to  have  afforded  a communica- 
tion by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  all  the 
great  towns,  but  between  all  the  conliderable 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the 
country  ; nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maefe  do  in  Holland  at  prefent.  The 
extent  and  eafinefs  of  this  inland  navigation  was 
j}robably  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  early 
innprovemeat  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
fadures  feem  llkewife  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
China;  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  hiftories  of  whofe 
authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
affiired.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  feveral  other 
great  rivers  form  a great  number  of  navigable 
canals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in 
Egypt.  In  the  Eaftern  provinces  of  China  too, 
feveral  great  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a multitude  of  canals,  and  by  commu- 
nicating with  one  another  afford  an  inland  navi- 
gation much  more  extenfive  than  that  either  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  than  both  of 
them  put  together.  Ic^is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  antient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinefe,  encouraged  foreign  commerce,  but 
-r-  feem 
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feem  all  to  have  derived  their  great  opulence 
from  this  inland  navioation. 

w 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that 
part  of  Afia  which  - lies  any  confiderable  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  teas,  the  ancient 
Scythia,  the  modern  Tartary  and  Siberia,  * feem 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  fame 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  ftate  in  which  we  find 
them  at  prefent.  The  Tea  of  T^rtary  is  the  fro- 
zen ocean  which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and 
though  fome  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world 
run  through  that  country,  they  are  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from,  one  another  to  carry  commerce 
and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.  There  are  in  Africa  none  of  thofe  great  in- 
lets, fuch  as  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  feas  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Teas  in 
both  Europe  and  Afia,  and  the  Gulphs  of  Arabia, 
PeiTia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Afia,  to 
carry  maritime  commerce  into  the  interior  parts 
of  that  great  continent ; and  the  great  rivers  of 
Africa  are  at  too  great  a dillance  from  one  ano- 
ther to  give  occafion  to  any  confiderable  inland 
navigation.  . The  commerce  befides  which  any 
nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a river  which 
does  not  break  itfelf  into  any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  which  runs  into  another 
territory  before  it  reaches  the  fea,  can  never  be 
very  confiderable  ; becaufe  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  nations  who  poflefs  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obllrudl  the  communication  between  the 
upper  country  and  the  fea.  The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  is  of  very  little  life  to  the  different 
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dates  of  Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  Hungary,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them  pof- 
lefled  the  whole  of  iis  courfe  till  it  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea, 


HEN  the  dividon  of  labour  has  been  once 


thoroughly  edabliflied,  it  is  but  a very 
fmall  part  of  a man’s  wants,  which  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.  He  fupplies 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men’s 
labour  as  he  has  occafion  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a merchant,  and  the  fociety  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firft  began,  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  mud  fre- 
quently have  been  very  much  clogged  and  em- 
barraflfed  in  its  operations,  One  man,  we  fliall 
fuppcfe,  has  more  of  a certain  commodity  than 
he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while  another  has 
lefs.  The  former  confequently  would  be  glad  to 
difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a part  of 
this  fuperfiuity.  But  if  this  latter  fiiould  chance 
to  have  nothing  that  the  former  fcands  in  need 
ot,  no  exchange  can  be  made . betweeen  them. 
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The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  {hop  than  he 
himfelf  can  confume,  and  the  brewer  and  the 
baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchafe 
a part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange,  except  the  difierent  , produ6lions  of 
their  rcfpedtivc  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occafion  for.  No  exchange  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  cuflomers ; and 
they  are  all  or  them  thus  mutually  lefs  fervice- 
able  to  one  another.  In  order • to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fuch  fituations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firft 
eflablifhment  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  mud  na- 
turally have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him, 
befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  induftry, 
a certain  quantity  of  fome  one  commodity  or 
other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  induRry. 

Manv  different  corhmodliies,  it  is  probable, 
were  fucceflively  both  thought  of  and  employed 
for  this  purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
cattle  are  faid  to  have  been  the  common  indru- 
iTient  of  commerce  ; and,  though  they  mud  have 
been  a mod  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times 
we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede, 
ffays  Homer,  cod  only  nine  oxen;  but  that  of 
Glaucus  cod  an  hundred  oxen.  Salt  is  faid  to 

be 
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be  the  common  inftrument  of  commerce  and  ex- 
changes in  Abyffinla;  a fpecies  of  (hells  in  fome 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  India;  dried  ccd  at  New- 
foundland; tobacco  in  Virginia;  fugar  in  fome 
of  our  Weft  India  colonies;  hides  or  drelTed  lea- 
ther in  fome  other  countries:  and  there  is  at  this 
day  a village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, I am  told,  for  a workman  to  carry  nails  in- 
ftead  of  money  to  the  baker’s  fhop  or  the  ale- 
houfe. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  feem  at  lad  to 
have  been  determined  by  irrefiftible  reafons  to 
give  the  preference,  for  this  employment,  to  me- 
tals above  every  other  commodity.  Metals  can 
not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any  other 
commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs  perifti- 
able  than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewife,  with- 
out any  lofs,  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  by  fufton  thofe  parts  can  eafily  be  re- 
united again;  a quality  which  no  other  equally 
durable  commodities  pofiefs,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  commer(^e  and  circulation.  The 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  for  example,  and 
had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for 
ir,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the 
value  of  a whole  ox,  or  a whole  fheep,  at  a time. 
He  could  Teldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  becaufe 
what  he  w'as  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be  di- 
vided without  lofs;  and  if  he  had  a mind  to 
buy  more,  he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quan- 
tity, the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or 
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K.  of  two  or  three  fheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
^ flead  of  fheep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it,  he  could  eafily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of 
the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa- 
fion  for.  ' ' 

Different  metals  have  been  made  ufc  of  by 
different  nations  for  this  purpofe.  Iron  was  the 
comimon  inftmment  of  commerce  among  the  an- 
cient Spartans;  copper  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans; and  gold  and  filver  among  all  rich  and 
comm*ercial  nations. 

Those  metals  feem  originally  to  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  dlamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Pliny*,  upon  the  authority  of  Timreus,  an  an- 
tient hillorian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  ufe  of  unftamped  bars  of  copper,  to  pur- 
chafe  whatever  they  had  occafion  for.  Thefe  rude 
bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this  time  the  func- 
tion of  money. 

The  ufe  of  metals  in  ^this  rude  (late  was  at- 
tended with  two  very  confiderable  inconvenien- 
cics;  full,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing;  and, 
fecondly,  with  that  of  affayin^  them.  In  the 
precious  metals,  where  a fmall  difference  in  the 
quantity  makes  a great  difference  in  the  value, 
even  the  bufinefs  of  weighing,  with  proper  exa6l- 
nefs,  requires  at  lead  very  accurate  weights  and 
fcales.  The  weighing  of  gold  in  particular  is  an 

• Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  33,  cap.  3. 
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operation  of  fome  nicety.  In  the  coarfer  metals, 
indeed,  where  a Imall  error  would  be  of  little 
confec|uence,  lels  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
neceflary.  Yet  w'e  fhou|d  find  it  excefiively^ 
troublefome,  if  every  time  a poor  man  had  oc- 
cafion  either  to  buy  or  fell  a farthing’s  worth 
of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  far- 
thing. The  operation  of  aflaying  is  ftill  more 
difficult,  ftill  more  tedious,  and,  unlefs  a part 
of  the  metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible, 
with  proper  diftblvents,  any  conclufion  that 

can  be  drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Before  the  inftitution  of  coined  money,  how- 
ever, unlefs  they  went  through  this  tedious 

and  difficult  operation,  people  muft  always 

have  been  liable  to  the  grofieft  frauds  and 
impofitions,  and  inftead  of  a pound  weight  of 
pure  filver,  or  pure  copper,  might  receive  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods,  an  adulterated  compofi- 
tion  of  the  coarfcft  and  cheapeft  materials,  which 
had,  however,  in  their  outward  appearance,  been 
made  to  rcfemble  thofe  metals.  To  prevent 

fuch  abufes,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby 
to  encourage  all  forts  of  induftry  and  commerce, 
it  has  been  found  neceffiiry,  in  all  countries  that 
have  made  anv  confiderable  advances  towards 
improvement,  to  affix  a public  ftamp  upon  cer- 
tain quantities  of  fuch  particular  metals,  as  were 
in  thofe  countries  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  pur- 
chafe  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  mo- 
ney, and  of-'^hole  public  offices  called  mints; 
inftirutions  exadly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  the  aulnagers  and  ftampmafters  of  woollen 
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and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them  are  equally  meant 
to  afcertain,  by  means  of  a public  (lamp,  the 
quantity  and  uniform  goodnefs  of  thofe  different 
commodities  when  brought  to  market. 

■ The  firft  public  (lamps  of  this  kind  that  were 
affixed  to  the  current  metals,  feem  in  many  cafes 
to  have  been  intended  to  afcertain,  what  it  was 
both  mod  difficult  and  mod  important  to  afcer- 
tain,  the  goodnefs  or  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and 
to  have  refembled  the  derling  mark  which  is 
at  prefent  affixed  to  plate  and  bars  of  filver,  or 
the  Spanifh  mark  which  is  fometimes  affixed  to 
ingots  of  gold,  and  which  being  druck  only 
upon  one  fide  of  the  piece,  and  not  covering 
the  whole  furface,  afcertains  the  finenefs,  but  not 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to 
Ephron  the  four  hundred  ffiekels  of  filver  which 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah, 
They  are  faid  however  to  be  the  current  money 
of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are  received  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ingots  of 
gold  and  bars  of  filver  are  at  prefent.  The  re- 
venues of  the  antient  Saxon  kings  of  England 
are  faid  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  viduals  and  provifions  of  all 
forts.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
cudom  of  paying  them  in  money.  This  money, 
however,  was,  for  a long  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale. 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  weighing 
thofe  metals  with  exaclnefs  gave  occafion  to  the 
infiitution  of  coins,  of  which  the  damp,  covering 
eiuirely  both  fides  of  the  piece  and  iometimes 
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the  edges  too,  was  fuppofed  to  afcertain  not  only 
the  finenefs,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Such 
coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  tale  as  at  pre- 
fent,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

Th£  denominations  of  thofe  coins  feem  ori- 
ginally to  have  exprelTed  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  them.  In  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  who  firft  coined  money  at 
Rome,  the  Roman  As  or  Rondo  contained  a 
Roman  pound  of  good  copper.  It  was  divided 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a real 
ounce  of  good  copper.  The  Englifh  pound 
Itcrling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  contained  a 
■pound  Tower  weight,  of  filver  of  a known  fine- 
nefs.  The  Tower  pound  feems  to  have  been 
fomething  more  than  the  Roman  pound,  and 
fomeching  lefs  than  the  Troyes  pound.  This 
laft  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England 
till  the  1 8th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  French  livre 
contained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a pound, 
1 royes  weight,  of  filver  of  a known  finenefs. 
The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was  at  that 
time  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  weights  and  meafures  of  fo  famous  a 
market  were  generally  known  and  efteemed. 
1 he  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Flrfi:  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a pound  of  filver  of  the  fame  weierht  and 
finenefs  with  the  Englifli  pound  fterling.  'Eng- 
lilh,  French,  and  Scots  pennies  too,  contained 
all  of  them  originally  a real  pennyweight  of  filver, 
the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  the  two 

^ 4 hundred- 
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BOOK  hundred-and- fortieth  part  of  a pound.  The  fhll- 
L ling  too  feenns  originally  to  have  been  the  deno- 

mination of  a weight.  When  wheat  is  at  twelve  . 
Jhillings  the  quart er.^  fays  an  antient  ftatute  of 
Henry  III.  then  waftel  bread  of  a farthing  Jhall 
weigh  eleven  foiUings  and  four  -pence.  The  pro- 
portion, however,  between  the  Ihilling  and  either 
the  penny  on  the  one  hand,  or-the  pound  on  the 
other,  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  conftant  and 
uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and  the 
pound.  During  the  firfl:  race  of  the  kings  of 
France,  the  French  foil  or  fhilling  appears  upon 
different  occafions  to  have  contained  five,  twelve, 
twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  Among  the  antient 
Saxons  a fhilling  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
contained  only  five  pennies,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may  have  been  as  variable  among 
them  as  among  their  neighbours,  the  antient 
Franks.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  among 
the  French,  and  from  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror among  the  Engl  iff,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  pound,  the  ffilling,  and  the  penny, 
feems,  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  pre- 
fent,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent. For  in  every  country  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  the  avarice  and  injuflice  of  princes  and 
fovereign  ftates,  abufing  the  confidence  of  their 
fubjcdls,  have  by  degrees  diminiffed  the  real 
quantity  of  metal,  which  had  been  originally 
contained  in  their  coins.  The  Roman  As,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic,  was  reduced  to  the 
twenty- fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and,  in- 
fiead  of  weighing  a pound,  came  to  weigh  only 
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half  an  ounce  The  Englifli  pound  and  penny  c ha  p. 

Ji  V • 

contain  at  prefenc  about  a third  only  ; the  Scots  < — 4 

pound  and  penny  about  a thirty-fixth  j and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a fixty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value.  By  means  of  thofe 
operations  the  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  which 
performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance,  to 
pay  their  debts  and  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  a fmaller  quantity  of  lilvcr  than  would 
otherwife  have  been  requifite.  It  was  indeed  in 
appearance  only ; for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 

All  other  debtors  in  the  ftate  were  allowed  the 
fame  privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  fanie 
nominal  fum  of  the  new  and  debafed  coin  what- 
ever they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such  ope- 
rations, therefore,  have  always  proved  favourable 
to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor,  and 
have  fometimes  produced  a greater  and  more 
univerfal  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  private  per- 
fons,  than  could  have  been  occafioncd  by  a very 
great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
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in  all  civilized  nations  the  univerfal  infirument  of 
commerce,  by  the  intervention  of  which  goods 
of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  fold,  or  exchanged 
for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally  ob- 
ferve  in  exchanging  them  either  for  money  or  for 
one  another,  I fliall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

Thefe  rules  determine  what  may  be  called  the 
relative  or  exchangeable  value  of  goods. 
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The  word  value,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  has 
two  di detent  meanings,  and  fometimes  exprefTes 
the  virility  of  fome  particular  objeel,  and  fome- 
rimes  the  powei'  of  purchafing^  other  goods  which 
the  podedion  of  that  obje6t  conveys.  The  one 
may  be  called  value  in  ufe  j”  the  other,  value 
in  exchange.’"  The  things  which  have  the 
greated  value  in  ufe  have  frequently  little  or  no 
value  in  exchange  j and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
w'hich  have  the  created:  value  in  exchange  have 
fiequemly  little  or  no  value  in  ufe.  Nothing  is 
more  uieful  than  water  : but  it  will  purchafe 
fcarce  any  thing;  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it.  A diamond,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  fcarce  any  value  in  ufe ; but  a very 
great  quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be 
had  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  invedigate  the  principles  which 
legulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities} 
I diall  endeavour  to  diew^. 

First,  what  is  the  real  meafure  of  this  ex- 
changeable value ; or,  whereip  confids  the  real 
price  of  all  commodities. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  different  parts  of 
which  this  real  price  is  compofed  or  made  up. 

And,  ladly,  what  are  the  diderent  circum- 
dances  which  fometimes  raife  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  different  parts  of  price  above,  and  fome- 
times  fink  them  below  their  natural  or  ordinary 
rare ; or,  what  are  the  eagles  which  fometimes 
hinder  the  market  price,  that  is,  the  actual  price 
of  commodities,  from  coinciding  exa6Uv  with 
what  may  be  called  their  natural  price, 
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I SHALL  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and  c p. 

diftindly  as  I can,  ihofe  three  fubjedls  in  the  v 
three  following  chapters,  for  which  1 muft  very 
earneftly  entreat  both  the  patience  and  attention 
of  the  reader  : his  patience  in  order  to  examine 
a detail  which  may  perhaps  in  fome  places  ap- 
pear unnecelTarily  tedious ; and  his  attention  in 
order  to  underftand  what  may,  perhaps,  after 
the  fulleft  explication  which  I am  capable  of 
giving  it,  appear  ftill  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 

1 am  always  willing  to  run  fome  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  fure  that  I am  perfpicuous  i 
and  after  taking  the  utmoft  pains  that  I can  to 
be  perfpicuous,  fome  oblcurity  may  ftill  appear 
to  remain  upon  a fubjedl  in  its  own  nature  ex- 
tremely abftradted. 


c n A p.  V. 

Of  the  real  and  nominal  Price  of  Commodities^  or 
of  their  Price  in  I.abour,  and  their  Price  in 
Money. 

rpvERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
degree  in  wliicii  he  can  aftbrd  to  enjoy  tlie 
neceftaries,  convenienclcs,  and  amufements  of 
human  life.  But  after  the  divifion  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a very 
fmall  pait  of  thefe  with  which  a man’s  own 
labour  can  fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of 
tlicm  he  muft  derive  from  the  labour  of  other 
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people,  and  he  mufl:  be  rich  or  poor  according 
to  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  he  can 
command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchafe. 
The  value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the 
perfon  who  pofTeffes  it,  and  who  means  not  to 
i)fe  or  confume  it  himfdf,  but  to  exchange  it 
for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  ^enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  mea- 
fure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every  thing 
really  cofts  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it, 
is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it.  What 
every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has 
acquired  it,  and  who  w'ants  to  difpofe  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  it  can  fave  to  himfelf,  and  which 
k can  impofe  upon  other  , people.  What  is 
bought  with  money  or  with  goods  is  purchafed 
by  labour,  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money  or  rhofe 
goods  indeed  fave  us  this  toil.  They  contain 
the  value  of  a certain  quantity  of  labour  which 
we  exchange  for  what  is  fuppofed  at  the  time  to 
contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour 
was  the  firft  price,  the  original  purchafc-money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold 
or  by  filver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world  was  originally  purchafed ; and  its  value, 
to  thofe  who  poffefs  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange 
it  for  fome  new  produdions,  is  precifely  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them 
to  purchafe  or  command. 


Wealth, 
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W^EALTH,  as  Fvlr.  tlobbes  fays,  is  power.  But 
the  perlon  who  either  ac(|uires,  or  fucceeds  to  a. 
great  fortune,  does  not  neceffarily  act^uire  or 
ilicceed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil  or 
military.  His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the  mere 
pofTefTion  of  that  fortune  does  not  necelTarily 
convey  to  him  either.  The  power  which  that 
pofleffion  immediately  and  diredly  conveys  to 
him,  is  the  power  of  purchafing;  a certain  com- 
mand over  all  the  labour,  or  over  all  the  produce 
of  labour  which  is  then  in  the  market.  His  for- 
tune is  greater  or  lefs,  precifely  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  power ; or  to  the  quantity 
either  of  other  men’s  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  of  the  produce  of  other  men’s 
labour,  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.  The  exchangeable  value  of  every 
thing  mull  always  be  precilely  equal  to  the  extent 
of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its  owner. 

But  though  labour  be  the  real  meafure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not 
that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly  eftimated. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the  proportion 
between  two  different  quantities  of  labour.  The 
/ time  fpent  in  two  different  forts  of  work  will  not 
always  alone  determine  this  proportion.  The 
different  degrees  of  hardfliip  endured,  and  of 
ingenuity  exercifed,  mufi;  likewife  be  taken  fnto 
account.  T'here  may  be  miore  labour  in  an 
hour’s  .hard  work,  than  in  two  hours’  eafy 
bufinefs ; or  in  an  hour’s  application  to  a trade 
which  it  coft  ten  years  labour  to  learn,  than  'in  a 
I month’s 
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month’s  induftry^  at  an  ordinary  and  obvious 
employment.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  ac- 
curate meafure  cither  of  hardfhip  or  ingenuity. 
In  exchanging  indeed  the  different  produ6lions 
of  different  forts  of  labour  for  one  another,  fome 
allowance  is  commonly  made  for  both.  It  is 
adjufted,  however,  not  by  any  accurate  meafure, 
but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  mar- 
ker, according  to  that  fort  of  rough  equality 
which,  though  not  exadf,  is  fulticient  for  carrying 
on  the  bufjnefs  of  common  life. 

Every  commodity  befidesy  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  with, 
other  commodities  than  with  labour.  It  is  more 
natural  therefore,  to  eflimate  its  exchangeable 
value  by  the  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity 
than  by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchafe. 
The  greater  part  of  people  too  underftand  better 
what  is  meant  by  a quantity  of  a particular  com- 
modity, than  by  a quantity  of  labour.  The  one 
is  a plain  palpable  objeeft ; the  other  an  abflracl 
notion,  which,  chough  it  can  be  made  fufficiently 
inreiligible,  is  not  altogether  fo  natural  and 
obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceales,  and  money  has  become 
the^  common  inltrument  of  commerce,  every 
particular  commodity  is  more  frequently  ex- 
changed for  money  than  for  any  other  commo- 
dity. T he  butcher  feldom  carries  his  beef  or 
his  mutton  to  the  baker,  or  the  brewer,  in  order, 
to  exchano;e  them  for  bread  or  for  beer ; but  he  . 
carries  them  to  the  market,  where  he  exchanges 
them  for  money,  and  afterwards  exchanges  that- 
9 money 
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money  for  bre.^d  and  for  beer.  1 lie  quantity 
of  money  v^hich  he  gets  for  them  regulates  too 
the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer  which  he  can  after- 
wards purchafe.  It  is  more  natural  and  obvious 
to  him,  therefore,  to  eftimate  their  value  by  the 
quantity  of  money,  the  commodity  for  which  he 
immediately  exchanges  them,  than  by  that  of 
bread  and  beer,  the  comimcdities  for  which  he 
can  exchange  theni  only  by  the  intervention  of 
another  commodity  ; and  rather  to  fay  that  his 
butcher’s  meat  is  worth  threepence  or  fourpence 
a pound,  than  that  it  is  worth  three  or  four 
pounds  of  bread,  or  three  or  four  quarts  of  fmall 
beer.  Hence  it  comics  to  pafs,  that  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  every  commodity  is  more 
frequently  efiimiared  by  the  quantity  of  money, 
than  by  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of 
any  other  commodity  w'uch  can  be  had  in  ex* 
change  for  it. 

Golo  and  filver,  however,  like  every  otiier 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are  fometimes 
cheaper  and  fometimes  dearer,  fometiines  of  eafier 
and  fometimes  of  more  difficult  purchafe.  The 
quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular  quantity 
of  them  can  purchafe  or  command,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  other  goods  which  it  will  exchange  for, 
depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barrennefs 
of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known  about 
the  time  when  fuch  exchanges  are  made.  The 
difeovery  of  the  abundant  msines  of  America 
reduced,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  value  of 
gold  and  fijver  in  Europe  to  about  a third  of' 
what  it  had  been  before.  As  it  coft  lefs  labour 
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to  bring  thofe  metals  from  the  mine  to  the 
market^  fo  when  they  were  brought  thither  they 
could  purchafe  or  command  lefs  labour ; and 
this  revolution  in  their  value,  though  perhaps 
the  greatefl:,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of 
which  hiftory  gives  fome  account.  But  as  a 
meafure  of  quantity,  fuch  as  the  natural  foot, 
fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 
in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  quantity  of  other  things ; fo  a 
comrnodity  which  is  itfelf  continually  varying 
in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities. 
Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times  and 
places,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the 
labourer.  In  his  ordinary  date  of  health,  ftrength, 
and  fpirits  j in  the  ordinary  degree  of  his  (kill 
and  dexterity,  he  mull  always  lay  down  the  fame 
portion  of  his  eafe,  his  liberty,  and  his  happi- 
nefs.  The  price  which  he  pays  mufl;  always  be 
the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  he  receives  in  return  for  it.  Of  thefe, 
indeed,  it  may  fometimes  purchafe  a greater  and 
fometimes  a fmaller  quantity  ; but  it  is  their 
value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which 
.purchafes  them.  At  all  times  and  places  that  is 
dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  it 
cods  much  labour  to  acquire ; and  that  cheap 
which  .is  to  be  had  eafily,  or  with  very  little 
labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying 
in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real 
ftandard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 
pan  at  all  times  and  places  be  edimated  and 
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compared.  It  is  their  real  prices  money  is  their  c h^a  p. 

nominal  price  only.  ^ ' 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  al- 
ways of  equal  value  to  the  labourer,  yet  to  the 
perlbn  who  employs  him  they  appear  fometimes 
to  be  of  greater  and  rometlmes  of  fmaller  value. 

He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a greater  and 
fometimes  with  a Imaller  quantity  of  goods,  and 
to  him  the  price  of  labour  feems  to  vary  like  that 
of  all  other  things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in 
.tlie  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other* 

Jn  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore,  labour,  like 
commodities,  may  be  faid  to  have  a real  and  a 
nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  faid  to 
ccnfilt  in  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  which  are  given  for  itj  its  no- 
minal price,  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rew*arded, 
in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  to  the  Nominal  price 
of  his  labour. 

The  diftinflion  between  the  real  and  the  no- 
minal price  of  commodities  and  labour,  is  not 
a matter  of  mere  fpeculation,  but  may  lometimes 
be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  practice*  The  fame 
real  price  is  always  of  the  farnie  valucj  but  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold 

O 

and  filver,  the  fame  nominal  price  is  fometimes 
of  very  different  values.  When  a landed  dlate, 
therefore,  is  fold  with  a relervation  of  a perpe- 
tual rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  Ihould 
always  be  of  the  fame  value,  it  is  of  importance 
' VOL.  r,  E to  * 
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to  the  family  in  whofe  favour  it  is  referved,  that 
it  fljOLild  jjot  confiri:  in  a particular  fum  of  money- 
Its  value  would  in  this  cafe  be  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  two  different  kinds : firff,  to  thofe  which 
arile  from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  are  contained  at  different  times  in 
coin  of  the  lame  denomination ; and,  fecondly, 
to  thofe  which  anfe  from  the  different  values  of 
equal  quantities  of  gold  and  lilver  at  different 
times. 

Princes  and  foverelgn  ffates  have  frequently 
fancied  that  they  had  a temporary  intereff  to  di- 
minifh  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
their  coins j but  they  feldom  have  fancied  that 
they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The  quantity  of 
metal  contained  in  the  coins,  I believe  of  all 
nations,  has,  accordingly,  been  almofi:  continu- 
ally diminifhing,  and  hardly  ever  augmenting. 
Such  variations  therefore  tend  almoff  always  to 
diminifli  the  value  of  a money  rent. 

The  difeovery  of  the  mines  of  America  dimi- 
ni flicd  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe, 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  though 
I apprehend  without  any  certain  proof,  is  flill 
going  on  gradually,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  fo  for  a long  time.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
therefore,  fuch  variations  are  more  likely  to  di- 
minifh,  than  to  augment  the  value  of  a money 
rent,  even  though  it  flioukl  be  ffipulaced  to  be 
paid,  not  in  fuch  a quantity  of  coined  money  of 
fuch  a denomination  (in  fo  many  pounds  fterling, 
fur  example),  but  in  fo  many  ounces  either  of 
pure  filver  or  of  filver  of  a certain  ftandard. 

" ' The 
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The  rents  which  have  been  referved  in  corn 
have  preferved  their  value  much  better  than  thofe 
which  have  been  referved  in  money,  even  where 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  not  been  altered. 
By  the  i8th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  enacted,  That 
a third  of  the  rent  of  all  college  leafes  (liould 
be  referved  in  corn,  to  be  paid  either  in  kind, 
or  according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  neared 
.public  market.  The  money  arifing  from  this 
corn  rent,  though  originally  but  a third  of  the 
whole,  is  in  the  prefent  times,  according  to 
Dodlor  Blackftone,  commonly  near  double  of 
what  arifes  from  the  other  two  thirds.  The  old 
money  rents  of  colleges  mud,  according  to  this 
account,  have  funk  almod  to  a fourth  part  'of 
their  ancient  valuej  or  are  worth  little  more 
than  a fourth  part  of  the  corn  which  they  were 
formerly  worth.  But  fince  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  denomination  of  the  EngliHi  coin 
has  undergone  little  or  no  alteration,  and  the 
fame  number  of  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence  have 
contained  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
fiver.  This  degradation,  therefore,  in  the  value 
of  the  money  rents  of  colleges,  has  arifen  alto- 
gether from  the  degradation  in  the  value  of 
filver. 

When  the  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  the  fime  denomina- 
tion, the  lofs  is  frequently  dill  greater.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  undergone  much  greater  alterations  than  it 
ever  did  in  England,  and  in  France,  where  it  has 
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undergone  ftill  greater  than  it  ever  did  in  Scot- 
land, Tonne  ancient  rents,  originally  of  confider- 
able  value,  have  in  this  manner  been  reduced 
aimoft  to  nothing. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  will  at  dillant  times 
be  purchafed  more  nearly  with  equal  quantities 
of  corn,  the  fubfifbence  of  the  'labourer,  than 
with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  or  per- 
haps of  any  other  commodity.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  corn,  therefore,  v»^ill,  at  diftant  times, 
be  more  nearly  of  the  fam.e  real  value,  or  en-ablc 
the  poffefibr  to  purchafe  or  command  more 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  They  will  do  this,  I fay,  more  nearly 
than  equal  quantities  of  almoft  any  other  com- 
modity; for  even  equal  quantities  of  corn  will 
not  do  it  exadlly.  The  fubfiftencc  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  I Iball 
endeavour  to  fliow  hereafter,  is  very  different 
upon  diQcreiit  occafions;  more  liberal  in  a fo- 
eiety  advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  is 
ftanding  flill ; and  in  one  that  is  (landing  flill, 
than  in  one  that  is  going  backwards.  Every 
other  commodity,  however,  will  at  any  particular 
time  purchafe  a greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  which  it  can  purchafe  at  that  time.  A 
rent  therefore  referved  in  corn  is  liable  only  to 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  purchafe.  But  a 
rent  referved  in  any  other  commodity  is  liable, 
not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour which  any  particular  quantity  of  corn  can 
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purchafe,  but  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  c h^a  p. 

corn  which  can  be  purchafed  by  any  particular  — 

quantity  of  that  Qommodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a corn  rent,  it  is  to 
be  obfcrved  however,  varies  much  lefs  from  cen- 
tury to  century  than  that  of  a money  rent,  it 
varies  much  more  from  year  to  year.  The 
money  price  of  labour,  as  I fhall  endeavour  to 
Ihow  hereafter,  does  not  fluTuate  from  year  to 
year  with  the  money  price  of  corn,  but  feems  to 
be  every  where  accommodated,  not  to  the  tem- 
porary or  occafional,  but  to  the  average  or  ordi- 
nary price  of  that  necelTary  of  life.  The  average 
or  ordinary  price  of  corn  again  is  regulated,  as 
I fhall  likewife  endeavour  to  fhow  hereafter,  by 
the  value  of  filver,  by  the  richnefs  or  barrennefs 
of  the  mines  which  fupply  the  market  with  that 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  mud 
be  employed,  and  confequently  of  corn  which 
muft  be  confumed,  in  order  to  bring  any  par- 
ticular quantity  of  fiiver  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.  But  the  value  of  filver,  though  it  fome- 
times  varies  greatly  from  century  to  century, 
feldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  but  fre- 
quently continues  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  for  half  a century  or  a century  together. 

The  ordinary  or  average  money  price  of  corn, 
therefore,  may,  during  fo  long  a period,  con- 
tinue the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  too,  and 
along  witn  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  pro- 
vided, at  leaf!:,  the  fociety  continues,  in  other 
refpeds,  in  the  fame  or  nearly  in  the  fame  con- 
dition. In  the  mean  time  the  temporary  and 
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B 0^0  K occafionaP  price  of  corn  may  frequently  be  don- 
■.»  ble,  one  year,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore, or  flu6luate,  for-  example,  from  five  and 
twenty  to  fifty  fiiillings  he  quarter.  But  when 
corn  is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a corn  rent  will  be  double 
of  .what  it  is  when  at  the  former,  or  will  com- 
mand double  the  quantity  either  of  labour,  or  of' 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities  j the  money 
price  of  labour,  and  along  with  it  that  of  moil 
other  things,  continuing  the  fame  during  all  thefe 
flutluations. 

Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  is 
the  only  univerfal,  as  w'ell  as  the  only  accurate 
meafure  of  value,  or  the  only  ftandard  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  commo- 
dities at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  'We  cannot 
ellimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different 
commodities  from  century  to  century  by  the 
quantities  of  filver' which  were  given  for  them. 
We  cannot  ellimate  it  from  year  to  year  by  the 
quantities  of  corn.  By  the  quantities  of  labour 
we  can,  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  eftim.ate  it 
both  from  century  to  century  and  from  year  to 
year.  From  century  to  century,  corn  is  better 
meafure  than  filver,  becaufe,  from  century  to 
century,  equal  quantities  of  corn  will  command 
the  fame  quantity  of  labour  more  nearly  than 
equal  quantities  of  fiver.  From  year  to  year, 
on  the  contrary,  fiver  is  a better  meafure  than 
corn,  becaufe  equal  quantities  of  it  will  more 
nearly  command  the  lame  quantity  of  labour. 


But 
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But  though  in  eftablilhing  perpetual  rents,  c h^a  p. 
or  even  in  letting  very  long  leafes,  it  ixiay  be  of 
ufe  to  diftinguiOi  between  real  and  nominal 
price;  it  is  of  none  in  buying  and  felling,  the 
more  common  and  ordinal y tianlactions  of  hu- 
man life. 

At  the  fame  time  and  place,  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  exadly  in 
proportion  to  one  another.  The  more  or  lefs 
money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  for  example,  the  more  or  lefs  la- 
bour it  will  at  that  time  and  place  enable  you  to 
purchafe  or  command.  At  the  fame  time  and 
place,  therefore,  money  is  the  exact  mealure  of 
the  real  exchan2;eable  value  of  all  commodities. 

O 

It  is  fo,  however,  at  the  fame  time  and  place 
only. 

Though  at  diflant  places,  there  is  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  real  and  the  money  price 
of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who  carries 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  has  nothing  to 
confider  but  the  money  prices,  or  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  filver  for  which  he  buys 
them,  and  that  for  which  he  is  likely  to  fell 
them.  Half  an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  in 
China  may  command  a greater  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  of 
^ life  than  an  ounce  at  London.  A commodity, 
therefore,  which  fells  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver 
at  Canton  may  there  be  really  dearer,  of  more 
real  importance  to  the  man  who  polfeTes  it  there, 
than  a commodity  which  fells  for  an^  ounce  at 
London  is  to  the  man  who  poflefTes  it  at  Lon- 
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don»  If  a London  merchantj  however,  can  buy 
at  Canton  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  a commo- 
dity which  he  can  afterwards  fell  at  London  for 
an  ounce,  he  gains  an  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
bargain,  juft  as  much  as  if  an  ounce  of  filver 
was  at  London  exadtly  of  the  fame  value  as  at 
Canton.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  that  half 
an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  would  have  given 
him  the  comnaand  of  more  labour  and  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  neceftaries  and  conve- 
jniencies  of  life  than  an  ounce  can  do  at  London, 
An  ounce  at  London  will  always  give  him  the 
command  of  double  the  quantity' of  all  thefe, 
which  half  an  ounce  could  have  done  there,  and 
this  is  precifely  what  he  wants. 

As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  goods, 
therefore,  which  finally  determines  the  prudence 
or  imprudence  of  all  purchafes  and  Tales,  and 
thereby  regulates  alinoft  the  w’hole  bufinefs  of 
common  life  in  which  price  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  fliould  have  been  fo  much 
more  attended  to  than  the  real  price. 

In  fuch  a worje  as  this,  how'cver,  it  may  fome- 
times  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  different  real 
values  of  a particular  commodity  at  different 
times  and  places,  or  the  different  degrees  of 
power  over  the  labour  of  other  people  which  it 
may,  upon  different  occafions,  have  given  to 
thofe  who  poffeffed  it.  We  muft  in  this  cafe 
compare,  not  fo  much  the  different  quantities  of 
filver  for  which  it  was  commonly  fold,  as  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  thofe  dif- 
feient  quantities  of  filver  CQuld  have  purchafed. 
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But  the  current  prices  of  labour  at  diftant  times 
and  places  can  fcarce  ever  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  exadtnefs,  Thofe  of  corn,  though 
they  have  in  few  places  been  regularly  re- 
corded, are  in  general  better  known,  and  have 
been  more  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  hifto- 
rians  and  other  writers.  We  mud  generally, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  them,  not  as 
being  always  exactly  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  current  prices  of  labour,  but  as  being  the 
neareft  approximation  which  can  commonly  be 
had  to  that  proportion,  I fhall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  make  feveral  comparifons  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  commercial  na- 
tions have  found  it  convenient  to  coin  feveral 
different  metals  into  moneys  gold  for  larger  pay- 
ments, filver  for  purchales  of  moderate  value, 
and  copper,  or  fome  other  coarfe  metal,  for 
thofe  of  dill  fmaller  confideration.  They  have 
always,  however,  confidered  one  of  thofe  metals 
as  more  peculiarly  the'  meafure  of  value  than 
any  of  the  other  nvoj  and  this  preference  Teems 
generally  to  have  been  given  to  the  metal  which 
they  happened  fird  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  ia. 
drumenc  of  commerce.  Having  once  begun  to 
ufe  it  as  their  dandard,  which  they  mud  have 
done  when  they  had  no  other  money,  they  have 
generally  continued  to  do  fo  even  when  the  ne- 
cedlty  was  not  the  fame. 

The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  had  nothing  but 
copper  money  till  within  live  years  before^  the 
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firft  Punic  war*,  when  they  firfl  began  to  coin 
filver.  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued always  the  meafure  of  value  in  that  re- 
public. At  Rome  all  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  kept,  and*  the  value  of. all  eltates  to  have 
been  computed  either  in  AJes  or  in  Sejlertii, 
1 he  yA  was  always  the  denomination  of  a copper 
coin.  The  word  Seftertius  fignifies  two  jiffes  and 
a half.  Though  the  Seftertius therefore,  was 
originally  a filver  coin,  its  value  was  eftimated  in 
copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a great  deal 
of  money  was  faid  to  have  a great  deal  of  other 
people’s  copper. 

The  northern  nations  who  eftablilhed  them- 
ielves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  feem 
to  have  had  filver  money  from  the  firft  beginning 
of  their  fettlements,  and  not  to  have  known 
either  gold  or  copper  coins  for  feveral  ages  there- 
after. There  were  filver  coins  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons;  but  there  was  little  gold 
coined  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  nor  any  cop- 
per till  that  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In 
England,  therefore,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  I 
believe,  in  all  other  modern  nations  of  Europe, 
all  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  eftates  is  generally  computed  in  filver; 
and  when  we  mean  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  a 
perfon’s  fortune,  we  feldom  mention  the  number 
of  guineas,  but  the  number  of  pounds  (lerling 
which  we  fuppofe  would  be  given  for  it* 

* Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 
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Originally,  in  all  countries,  I believe  a le- 
gal tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  in  the 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  was  peculiarly  con- 
fidered  as  the  ftandard  or  meafure  of  value.  In 
England,  gold  was  not  confidered  as  a legal  ten- 
der for  a long  time  after  it  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney. The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold 
and  filver  money  was  not  -fixed  by  any  public 
law  or  proclamation;  but  was  left  to  be  fettled 
by  the  market.  If  a debtor  offered  payment  in 
gold,  the  creditor  might  either  rejedt  luch  pay- 
ment altogether,  or  accept  of  it  at  fuch  a valu- 
ation of  the  gold  as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree 
upon.  Copper  is  not  at  prefent  a legal  tender, 
except  in  the  change  of  the  fmaller  filver  coins. 
In  this  (late  of  things  the  diftindion  between  the 
metal  which  was  the  ftandard,  and  that  which 
was  not  the  ftandard,  was  fomething  more  than 
2 nominal  diftindlion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  w'ith  the  ufe  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals  in  coin,  and  confequenrly  better 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between  their 
refpeeftive  values,  it  has  in  moft  countries,  I 
believe,  been  found  convenient  to  alcertain  this 
proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a public  law  that 
a guinea,  for  example,  of  fuch  a weight  and 
finenefs,  fhould  exchange  for  one-and-twenty 
Ihillings,  or  be  a legal  tender  for  a debt  of  that 
amount.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  and  durung  the 
continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion  of 
this  kind,  the  diftin^ion  between  the  metal 
which  is  the  ftandard,  and  that  which  is  not  the 
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ftandardj  becomes  little  more  than  a nominal 
diftindion. 

In  confequcnce  of  any  change,  however,  in 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  dillindlion  be- 
comes, or  at  lead  fecms  to  become,  fomething 
more  than  nominal  again.  If  the  regulated 
value  of  a guinea,  for  example,  was  either  re- 
duced to  twenty,  or  raifed  to  two-and-twenty 
fhillings,  all  accounts  being  kept  and  almoft  all 
obligations  for  debt  being  exprefled  in  filver 
money,  the  greater  part  of  payments  could  in 
either  cafe  be  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fiiver  money  as  before^  but  would  require  very 
different  quantities  of  gold  money;  a greater  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  a fmaller  in  the  other.  Silver 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  value 
than  gold.  Silver  would  appear  to  meafure  the 
value  of  gold,  and  gold  would  not  appear  to 
meafure  the  value  of  filver.  The  value  of  gold 

/ w 

would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  would  exchange  for;  and  the  value  of 
filver  would  not  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which’  it  would  exchange  for. 
This  dilference,  however,  would  be  altogether 
owing  to  the  cuftpm  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprefifing  the  amount  of  all  great  and  fmall  Turns, 
rather  in  filver  than  in  gold  money.  One  of 
Mr.  Drummond’s  notes  for  five-and-twenty  of 
fifty  guineas  would,  after  an  alteration  of  this 
kind,  be  ftill  payable  with  five-and-twenty  or 
fifty  guineas  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  It 
would,  after  fuch  an  alteration,  be  payable  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  before,  but  with 

very 
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very  difFercnt  (quantities  of  filver.  In  the  p^Y" 
ment  of  luch  a note,  gold  would  appear  to  be  ^ 
rnore  invariable  in  its  value  than  filver.  Gold 
would  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of  filver,  and 
filver  would  not  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of 
gold.  If  the  cuflom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprelTing  promiflbry  notes  and  other  obligations 
for  money  in  this  manner,  fliould  ever  become 
general,  gold,  and  not  filver,  would  be  con* 
fidered  as  the  metal  which  was  peculiarly  the 
ftandard  or  meafure  of  value. 

In  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any  one 
regulated  proportion  between  the  refpc6tive  va- 
lues of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the  value 
of  the  mofi:  precious  m.eral  regulates  the  value 
of  the  whole  coin.-  Twelve  copper  pence  con- 
tain half  a pound,  avoirdupois,  of  copper,  of 
not  the  befi;  quality,  which,  before  it  is  coined, 
is  feldom  worth  feven- pence  in  filver.  But  as  by 
the  regulation  twelve  fuch  pence  are  ordered  to 
exchange  for  a (hilling,  they  are  in  the  market 
confidered  as  worth  a fiiilling,  and  a fliillingcan 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them.  Even  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  goldToin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  gold,  that  part  of  it  at  leaft  which  cir- 
culated in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  was 
in  general  Ids  degraded  below  its  ftandard  weight 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  filver.  One-and- 
-twenty  worn  and  defaced  ftiillings,  however, 
were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a guinea,  which 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too,  but 
feldom  fo  much  fo.  The  late  regulations  have 
brought  the  gold  coin  as  near  perhaps  to  its 
ftandard  weight  as  it  is  poffible  to  bring  the  cur- 
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. B 0^0  K rent  coin  of  any  nation;  and  the  order  to  receive 
no  gold  at  the  public  offices  but  by  weight,  is 
likely  to  preferve  it  fo,  as  long  as  that  order  is 
enforced.  The  filver  coin  ftill  continues  in  the 
fame  worn  and  degraded  ftate  as  before  the  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin.  In  the  market,  how- 
ever, one-and-twenty  ffiillings  of  this  degraded 
filver  coin  are  ftill  confidered  as  worth  a guinea 
of  this  excellent  gold  coin. 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  has  evidently 
raifed  the  value  of  the  filver  coin  which  can  be  ex- 
changed for  it. 

In  the  EngliOi  mint  a pound  weight  of  gold  is 
coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a half,  which, 
at  one-and-twenty  fliillings  the  guinea,  is  equal 
to  forty-fix  pounds  fourteen  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence.  An  ounce  of  fuch  gold  coin,  therefore,  is 
worth3/.  lyj.  lo  A in  filver.  In  England  no 
duty  or  fcignorage  is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and  , 
he  who  carries  a pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight 
of  ftandard  gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets  back 
a pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  in 
coin,  without  any  dedudlion.  Three  pounds 
feventecn'  fhillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the  mint-price  of 
gold  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  coin 
which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  ftandard  gold 
bullion. 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  ftandard  gold  bullion  in  the  market  had 
for  many  years  been  upwards  of  3/.  18/.  fome- 
timesj/.  19J.  and  very  frequently  4/.  an  ounce; 
that  fum,  it  is  probable,  in  the  worn  and  de- 
graded 
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graded  gold  coin,  feldom  containing  more  than 
an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold.  Since  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard 
gold  bullion  feldom  exceeds  3 /.  s,  ^ d,  an 
ounce.  Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
the  market  price  was  always  more  or  lefs  above 
the  mint  price.  Since  that  reformation- the  mar- 
ket price  has  been  conftantly  below  the  mint 
price.  But  that  market  price  is  the  fame  whe- 
ther it  is  paid  in'  gold  or  in  filver  coin.  The  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  has 
raifed  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  but 
likewifc  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  proportion  to 
gold  bullion,  and  probably  too  in  proportion  to 
ail  other  commodities ; though  the  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  comm.odities  being  influ- 
enced by  lb  many  other  caufes,  the  rife  in  the 
value  either  of  gold  or  filver  coin  in'  proportion 
to  them,  may  not  be  lb  diftindl  and  fenfible. 

the  Englifli  mint  a pound  weight  of  ftan- 
dard filver  bullion  is  coined  into  fixry  two  (hil- 
lings, containing,  in  the  fame  manner,  a pound 
weight  of  ftandard  filver.  Five  ftiillings  and 
two-pence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  fald  to  be  the 
mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  or  the  quantity 
of  filver  coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for 
ftandard  filver  bullion.  Before  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard 
filver  bullion  was,  upon  different  occafions,  five 
fhillings  and  four-pence;  five  fiiillings  and  five- 
pence,  five  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  five  (hillings 
and -feven- pence,  and  very  often  five  ftiiliings  and 
eight-pence  an  ounce.  Five  ftiiliings  and  feven- 

pence, 
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pence,  however.  Teems  to  have  been  the  mofl 
common  price.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard  filver 
bullion  has  fallen  occafionally  to  five  fhillings 
and  three- pence,  five  fhillings  and  four- pence, 
and  five  fhiilings  and  five-pence  an  ounce,  which 
lafl 'price  it  has  fcarce  ever  exceeded.  Though 
the  market  price  of  filver  bullion  has  fallen  con- 
fiderably  fince  the  reformation  of  the-gold  coin, 
it  has  not  fallen  fo  low  as  the  mint  price. 

In  the  proportion  between  the  different  metals 
in  the  Englifh  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very 
much  above  its  real  value,  fo  filver  is  rated  fome- 
what  below  it.  In  the  market  of  Europe,  in  the 
French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin,  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  fourteen  ounces  of 
fine  filver.  In  the  Englidi  coin,  it  exchanges  for' 
about  fifteen  ounces,  that  is,  for  more  filver  than 
it  is  worth  according  to  the  common  eftimation 
of  Europe.  But  as  the  price  of  copper  in  bars 
is  not,  even  in  England,  railed  by  the  high  price 
of  copper  in  Englifh  coin,  fo  the  price  of  filver 
in  bullion  is  not  funk  by  the  low  rate  of  filver  in 
Enslifla  coin.  Silver  in  bullion  ftill  preferves  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold ; for  the  fame  reafon 
that  copper  in  bars  preferves  its  proper  propor- 
tion to  filver. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  In^  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  price  of  filver  bufllon 
ftill  continued  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Lock  imputed  thi|^high  price  to  the 
permiftion  of  exporting  filver  bullion,  and  to 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  filver  coin.  .J  his 

permiffion 
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pcrmlfTion  of  exporting,  he  faid,  rendered  the  c P. 

demand  for  filver  bullion  greater  than  the  de-  

mand  for  filver  coin.  But  the  number  of  people 
who  want  filver  coin  for  the  common  ufes  of 
buying  and  felling  at  home,  is  furely  much 
greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  want' filver  bullion 
either  for  the  ufe  of  exportation  or  for  any  other 
ufe.  There  fubfifts  at  prefent  a like  permifiion 
of  exporting  gold  bullion,  and  a like  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin;  and  yet  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint  price.  But  in 
the  Englilh  coin,  filver  was  then,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  nowj  under-rated  in  proportion  to  gold  ; 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time  too  was  not 
fuppofed  to  require  any  reformation)  regulated 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
Coin.  As'  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  did 
not  then  reduce  the  price  of  filver  bullion  to  the 
nnint  price,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a like  re- 
formation will  do  fo  now. 

Were  the  filver  coin  brought  back  as  near  to 
its  ftandard  weight  as  the  gold,  a guinea,  it  is 
probable,  would,  according  to  the  prefent  pro- 
porfton, . exchange  for  more  filver  in  coin  than 
it  would  purchafe  in  buHiorv.  The  filver  con- 
taining its  full  ftandard  weight,  there  would  in 
this  cafe  be  a profit  in  melting  it  down,  in  order, 
firft,  to  fell  the  bullion  for  gold  coin,  and  after- 
wards to  exchange  this  gold  coin  for  filver  coin 
to  be  melted  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Some 
alteration  in  the  prefent  proportion  Teems  to  be 
the  only  method  of  preventing  this  inconve- 
niency. 
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B 0^0  K The  inconveniency  perhaps  would  be  lefs  if 
U-- filver  was  raced  in  the  coin  as  much  above  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  prefent 
rated  below  it ; provided  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
enabled  that  filver  fhould  not  be  a legal  tender 
for  more  than  the  change  of  a guinea;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  copper  is  not  a legal  tender  for 
more  than  the  change  of  a fliilling.  No  creditor 
could  in  this  cafe  be  cheated^  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  filver  in  coin ; as  no  credi- 
tor can  at  prefent  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  copper.  The  bankers  only 
would  fuffer  by  this  regulation.  When  a run 
comes  upon  them  they  fometimes  endeavour  to 
gain  time  by  paying  in  fixpences,  and  they  would 
be  precluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  difcre- 
ditable  method  of  evading  immediate  payment. 
They  would  be  obliged  in  confequence  to  keep 
at  all  times  in  their  coffers  a greater  quantity  of 
cafii  than  at  prefent;  and  though  this  might  no 
doubt  be  a confiderable  inconveniency  to  them, 
it  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  their  creditors. 

Three  pounds  feventeen  fhillings  and  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain,  even  in  our  prefent  ex- 
cellent gold  coin,  more  than  an  ounce  of  flan- 
dard  gold,  and  it  may  be  thought,  therefore, 
fhould  not  purchafe  more  flandard  bullion.  But 
gold  in  coin  is  more  convenient  than  gold  in 
bullion,  and  though,  in  England,  the  coinage  is 
free,  yet  the  gold  which  is  carried  in  bullion  to 
fhe  mint,  can  feldom  be  returned  In  coin  to  the 
9 ’ ‘ owner 
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owner  till  after  a delay  of  feveral  weeks.  In  the  c 
prefent  hurry  of  the  mint,  it  could  not  be  re- 
turned till  after  a delay  of  feveral  months.  This 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a fmall  dutyj  and  renders 
gold  in  coin  fomewhat  more  valuable  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  §old  in  bullion.  If  in  the 
Englifh  coin  filver  was  rated  according  to  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  filver 
bullion  would  probably  fall  below  the  mint  price 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  > 
the  value  even  of  the  prefent  worn  and  defaced 
filver  coin  being  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  excellent  gold  coin  for  which  it  can  be 
changed. 

A SMALL  feignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  filver  would  probably  increale 
{fill  more  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  metals  in  coin 
above  an  equal  quantity  of  cither  of  them  in  'bul- 
lion. The  coinage  would  in  this  cafe  increafe 
the  value  of  the  metal  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  fmall  duty  ; for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  the  fafiiion  increafes  the  value  of  plate 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  that  fafhion.  '-'The 
fuperiority  of  coin  above  bullion  would  prevent 
the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would  difcou- 
rage  its  exportation.  If  upon  any  public  exi- 
gency it  fhould  become  necefifary  to  export  the 
coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  foon  return 
again  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad  it  could  fell 
only  for  its  weight  in  bullion.  At  home  it  would 
buy  more  than  that  weight.  There  would  be  a 
profit,  therefore,  in  bringing  it  home  again.  In 
France  a feignorage  of  about  eight  per  cent,  is 

F '2  impofe-d 
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K.  impofcd  upon  the  coinage,  and  the  French  coin, 
^ when  exported,  is  faid  to  return  home  again  of 
its  own  accord. 

The  occafional  flu6luations  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  hlver  bullion  arife  from  the 
fame*  caufes  as  the  like  fluctuations  in  that  of  all 

I 

other  commodities.  The  frequent  lofs  of  thofe 
metals  from  various  accidents  by  fea  and  by 
land,  the  continual  wafte  of  them  in  gilding  and 
plating,  in-  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate;  require,  in  all 
countries  which  poTefs  no  mines  of  their  own,  a 
continual  importation,  in  order  to  repair  this  lofs 
and  this  wade.  The  merchant  importers,  like 
all  other  merchants,  v/e  may  believe/  endeavour, 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  fuit  their  occafional  im- 
portations to  what,  they  judge,  is  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  demand.  With  all  their  attention, 
however,  they  fometimes  over-do  the  bufinefs, 
and  fometimes  'under-do  it.  When  they  import 
more  bullion  than  is  wanted,  rather  than  incur 
the  rilk  and  trouble  of  exporting  it  again,  they 
are  fometimes  willing  to  fell  a part  of  it  for 
fomething  lefs  than  the  ordinary  or  average 
price.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  import 
lefs  than  is  wanted,  they  get  fomething  more 
than  this  price.  But  when,  under  all  thofe  oc- 
cafional-  flu6luations,  the  market  price  either  of 
gold  or  filver  bullion  continues  for  feveral  years 
together  .fteadily  and  conftantly,  either  more  or 
lefs- above,  or  more  or  lefs  below  the  mint  price; 
we  may  be  .afuired  that  this  fleady  and-  conftant, 
cither  fuperiority  or  inferiority  of  price,  is  the 
‘ ' cffc6l 
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effect  of  fomethlng  in  the  ftate  of  the  coin,  c 
which,  at  that  time,  renders  a certain  quantity  of  ' 
coin  either  of  more  value  or  of  lefs  value  than' 
the  precife  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
contain.  The  conftancy  and  fteadinefs  of  the 
elFe6l,  fuppofes  a proportionable  conftancy  and 
fteadinefs  in  the  caufe. 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time  and  place,  more  or  lefs  an 
accurate  meafure  of  value  according  as  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  more  or  lefs  exacftly  agreeable  to  its' 
ftandard,  or.  contains  more  or  lefs  exadly  the 
precife  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain.  If  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, forty-four  guineas  and  a half  contained  ex- 
adtly  a pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  or  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  gold  and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the 
gold  coin  of  England  would  be  as  accurate  a 
meafure  of  the  acftual  value  of  goods  at  any  par- 
ticular time  and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
fqrty-four  guineas  and  a half  generally  contain 
lefs  than  a pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold;  the 
diminution,  however,  being  greater  in  fome 
pieces  than  in  others ; the  meafure  of  value 

comes  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  fort  of  uncertainty 

# 

to  which  all  other  weights  and  meafures  are  com- 
monly expbfed.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  thefe 
are  exadlly  agreeable  to  their  ftandard,  the  mer- 
chant adjufts  the  price  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  he 
can,  not  to  what  thofe  weights  and  meafures 
ought  to  be,  but  to  what,  upon  an  average,  he 
^nds  by  experience  they  adlually  are.  In  confe- 
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quence  of  a likedlforder  in  the  coin,  the  price  of 
goods  connes,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  ad- 
jufted,  not  to'  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found  by  experience 
it  adually  does  contain. 

By  the  money  price  of  goods,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  I underftand  always  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filvcr  for  which  they  are  fold,  without 
any  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  Six 
fliillings  and  eight  pence,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  I confider  as  the  fame  mo- 
ney-price with  a pound  ftcrling  in  the  prefent 
times;  becaufe  it  contained,  as  nearly  as  we  ca.n 
judge,  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  filver. 


C H A P.  VI. 

Of  the  component  Parts  of  the  Price  of  Commodities. 

tN  that  early  and  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which 
precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  flock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  neceffary  for  ac- 
quiring different  objedls  feems  to  be  the  only 
circumftance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.  If  among  a 
nation  of  hunters,  for  example,  it  ufually  cofts 
twice  the  labour-  to  kill  a beaver  which  it  does 
to  kill  ^ deer,  one  beaver  fliould  naturally  ex- 
''  change 
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ch^no'C  for  or  be  worth  two  deer#  It  is  nstural 
th^t  what  is  iifually  the  produce  of  two  days  or 
two  hours  labour,  fhould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  one  day’s  or  one 
hour’s  labour. 

If  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  Ihould  bc^  more 
fevere  than  the  other,  fome  allowance  will  natu- 
rally be  made  for  this  fuperior  hardfhip;  and  the 
produce  of  one  hour’s  labour  in  the  one  way 
may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two  hours  la- 
bour in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  efteem  which  men  have  for  fuch  talents,  will 
naturally  give  a value  to  their  produce,  fuperior 
to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  employed 
about  it.  Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the 
fuperior  value  of  their  produce  may  frequently 
be  no  more  than  a reafonable  compenfation  for 
the  time  and  labour  which  muft  be  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring them.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
allowances  of  this  kind,  for  fuperior  hardfhip  and 
fuperior  fkill,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages 
of  labour  j and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  muft 
probably  have  taken  place  in  its  earlieft  and  rudeft 
period. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  labourer;  and  the  quantity 
of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or 
producing  any  commodity,  is  the  only  circum- 
ftance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity  of  la- 
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hour  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe,  com^ 
mandj  or  exchange  for. 

As  Toon  as  ftock  has  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particular  perfons,  fome  of  them  will  naturally 
employ  it  in  fetting  to  work  induftrious  people, 
xvhorji  'they  w'ill  fupply  with  materials  and  fub- 
liftence,  in  order  to  make  a profit  by  the  fale  of 
their  work>  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  materials.  In  exchanging  the  com- 
plete manufa6lure  either  for  money,  for  labourj 
or  for  other  goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be 
fufficient  to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  fomething  mult  be 
given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  who  hazards  his  (lock  in  this  adventure. 
The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  mate- 
rials, therefore,  refolves  itfelf  in  this  cafe  intq 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their  wages,  the 
other  the  profits  of  their  employer  upon  the 
whole  flock  of  materials  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.  He  could  have  no  interefl;  to  employ 
them,  unlefs  he  expeded  from  tjie  fale  pf  their 
work  fomething  more  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
reidace  his  (took  to  him  ; and  he  could  have  no 
interell  to  employ  a great  ftock  rather  than  a 
fmall  one,  unlefs  his  profits  were  tp  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  ftock. 

The  profits  of  ftock,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  are  only  a different  name  for  the  wages 
of  a particular  fort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  in- 
fpedion  and  diredion.  They  are,  however,  al- 
together different,  are  regulated  by  ejuite  differ- 
ent 
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cut  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  c 
quantity,  the  hardlhip,  or 'the  ingenuity  of  this 
fuppofed  labour  of  infpedtion  and  dire£tion. 
They  are  regulated  altogether  by  the  value  of 
the  flock  employed,  and  are  greater  or  fmaller 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  flock.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  for  exarrple,  that  in  fome  particular 
place,  where  the  comnnon  annual  profits  of  ma- 
nufa6luring  (lock  are  ten  per  cent,  there  are  two 
different  manufa6lures,  in  each  of  which  twenty 
workmen  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
pounds  a year  each,  or  at  the  expence  of  three 
hundred  a year  in  each  manufaclory.  Let  us 
fuppofe  too,  that  the  coarfe  materials  annually 
wrought  up  in  the  one  cofl  only  feven  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  finer  materials  in  the  other 
coft  feven  thoufand.  The  capital  an'  ually  em- 
ployed in  the  one  will  in  this  cafe  amount  only 
to  one  thoufand  pounds;  whereas  that  employed 
in  the  other  will  amount  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds.  At  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expec't 
an  yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
only;  while  that  of  the  other  will  expe(^^  about 
feven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  But  th(^ugh, 
their  profits  are  fo  very  different,  their  laDour  of 
infpcdlion  and  direcflion  may  be  either  altogether 
or  very  nearly  the  fame.  In  many  great  works, 
almofl  the  whole  labour  of  this  kind  is  commit- 
ted to  fome  principal  clerk.  His  wages  pro- 
perly exprefs  the  value  of  this  labour  of  infpec- 
tion  and  diredion.  Though  in  fettling  them 
fpme  regard  is  had  cominonly,  not  only  to  his 
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labour  and  flcill,  but  to  the  trufl:  which  is  rc- 
pofed  in  him,  yet  they  never  bear  any  regular 
proportion  to  the  capital  of  which  he  overfees 
the  management  i and  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
though  he  is  thus  difcharged  of  almoff  all  la- 
bour, ftill  expeds  that  his  profit  fhould  bear  a- 
regular  proportion  to  his  capital.  In  the  price 
of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  of  flock 
conflitute  a component  part  altogether  different 
from  the  wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by  quite 
different  principles. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  labourer. 
He  muff  in  moft  cafes  fhare  it  with  the  owner  of 
the  ftock  w'hich  employs  him.  Neither  is  the 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  in  ac- 
quiring or  producing  any  commodity,  the  only 
circurnffance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity 
which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe,  command, 
or  exchange  for.  An  additional  quantity,  it  is 
evident,  muff  be  due  for  the  profits  of  the  ftock 
which  advanced  the  wages  and  furniflied  the  mate- 
rials of  that  labour. 

As  foon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  be- 
come private  property,  the  landlords,  like  all 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  fowed, 
and  demand  a rent  even  for  its  natural  produce. 
The  wood  of  the  foreft,  the  grafs  of  the  field, 
and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which,  when 
land  was  in  common,  coft  the  labourer  only  the 
trouble  of  gathering  them,  come  even  to  him, 
to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon  them. 
He  muft  then  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather 

the  mi 
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them;  and  muft  give  up  to  the  landlord  a portion  c 
of  what  his  labour  either  colledls  or  produces. 
This  portion^  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  conftitutes  the 
rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities  makes  a third  component 

parr.  - ' 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  component 
parts  of  price,  it  mud  be  obferved,  is  meafured 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can,  each  of 
them,  purchafe  or  command.  Labour  meafures 
the  value  not  only  of  that  part  of  price  which  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  labour,  but  of  that  which  refolves 
itfelf  into  rent,  and  of  that  which  refolves  itfelf 
into  profit. 

In  every  fociety  the  price  of  every  commodity 
finally  refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  thofe  three  parts;  and  in  every  improved 
fociety,  all  the  three  enter  more  or  lefs,  as  com- 
ponent parts,  into  the  price  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,  one  part 
pays  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and  la- 
bouring cattle  employed  in  producing  it,  and 
the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  Thefe 
three  parts  feem  either  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately to  make  up  the  whole  price  of  corn,  A 
fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  necef- 
fary  for  replacing  the  (lock  of  the  farmer,  or  for 
compenfating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  labouring 
cattle,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbanJry.  But 
it  mull  be  confidered  that  the  price  of  any  in- 

ftrument 
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ftrument  of  hufbandry,  fuch  as  a labouring  horff, 
is  iticlf  made  up  of  the  fame  three  parts;  the 
rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the  la- 
bour of  tending  and  rearing  him,  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of  this 
land,  and  the  wages  of  this  labour.  Though  the 
price  of  the  corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the  price  as 
well  as  the  nnaintenance  of  the  horfe,  the  whole 
price  ftill  refolves  itfelf  either  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately into  the  fame  three  parts  of  rent,  labour, 
and  profit. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal  we  muft  add  to 
the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller, 
and  the  wages  of  his  fervants ; in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  the  wages 
of  his  fervants;  and  in  the  price  of  both,  the  la- 
bour of  tranfporting  the  corn  from  the  houfe  of 
the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller,  and  from  that 
of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker^  together  with 
the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages  of  that 
labour. 

The  price  of  flax  refolves  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  parts  as  that  of  corn.  In  the  price  of  linen 
we  mud  add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the  flax- 
drefler,  of  the  fpinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the 
bleacher,  &c.  together  with  the  profits  of  their 
refpedlive  employers. 

As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufa^liired,  that  part  of  the  price  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  wages  and  profit,  comes  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  refolves -it- 
felf into  rent.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  manufac- 
ture, not  only  the  number  of  profits  increafe, 

but 
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but  every-  fubfequent  profit  is  greater  than  the 
foregoing;  bccaufe  the  capital  from  which  it  is 
derived  mull  always  be  greater.  The  capital 
which  employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  mud 
be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  fpin- 
ners;  becaufe  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital 
with  its  profits,  but  pays,  befides,  the  wages  of 
the  weavers;  and  the  profits  mull  always  bear  Ibmc 
proportion  to  the  capital. 

In  the  mod  improved  focieties,  however,  there 
are  always  a few  commodities  of  which  the  price 
refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts  only,  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  dock ; and  a dill 
fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confids  altogether  in 
the  wages  of  labour.  In  the  price  of  fea-filli, 
for  example,  one  part  pays  the  labour  of  the 
filhermen,  and  the  other  the  profits  of  the  capital 

employed  in  the  fifhery.  Rent  very  feldom 

makes  any  part  of  it,  though  it  does  fometimes, 
as  I fhall  Ihew  hereafter.  It  is  otherwife, 
at  lead  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in 
river  fifheries.  A falmon  filliery  pays  a rent, 

and  rent,  though  it  cannot  well  be  called  the 

rent  of  land,  makes  a part  of  the  price  of  a fal- 
mon  as  well  as  wages  and  profit.  In  feme  parts 
of  Scotland  a few  poor  people  make  a trade  of. 
gathering,  along  the  fea-fliore,  thofe  little ^ va- 
riegated dones  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotch-pebblcs,  The  price  which  is  paid  to 
them  by  the  done- cutter  is  altogether  the  wages 
of  their  labour ; neither  rent  nor  profit  make  any 
part  of  it,  ' 
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But  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  muft 
ftiil  finally  refolve  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  thofe  three  parts';  as  whatever  part  of  it 
remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the 
price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in  raifing,  ma- 
nufa6luring,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  profit  to  fomebody. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  every 
particular  commodity,  taken  feparately,  refolves 
itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or  all  of  thofe  three 
parts;  fo  that  of  all  the  commodities  which  com- 
pofe  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of 
every  country,  taken  complexly,  muft  refolve 
itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled 
out  among  different  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  the  profits  of 
their  flock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land.  The  whole 
of  what  is  annually  either  colle61;ed  or  produced 
by  the  labour  of  every  fociety,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  diftributed  among  fome  of  its 
different  members.  Wages,  profit,  and  rent, 
are  the  three  original  fources  of  all  revenue  as 
well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.  All  other 
revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  fome  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a fund 
which  is  his  own,  muft  draw  it  either  from  his 
labour,  from  his  ftock,  or  from  his  land.  The 
revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages. 
That  derived  from  ftock,  by  the  perfon  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  That 

derived  from  it  by  the  perfon  who  does  not  em- 

ploy 
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ploy  it  himfclf,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called 
the  intereft  or  the  ufe  of  money.  It  is  the  com- 
penfation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender, 
for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  money.  Part  of  that 
profit  naturally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  v;ho  runs 
the  rifk  and  takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it; 
and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the  op- 
portunity of  making  this  profit.  The  intereft  of 
money  is  always  a derivative  revenue,  which,  if 
it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by 
the  ufe  of  the  money,  muft  be  paid  from  fome 
other  fource  of  revenue,  unlefs  perhaps  the  bor- 
rower is  a fpendthrift,  who  contradls  a fecond 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft.  The 
revenue  which  proceeds  altogether  from  land,  is 
called  rent,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived  partly  from  his 
labour,  and  partly  from  his  ftock.  To  him, 
land  is  only  the  inftrument  which  enables  him  to 
earn  the  wages  of  this  labour,  and  to  make  the 
profits  of  this  ftock.  All  taxes,  and  ail  the  re- 
venue which  is  founded  upon  them,  all  falaries, 
penfions,  and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ulti- 
mately derived  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  original  fources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
either  immediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of 
land, 

) 

When  thofe  three  different  forts  of  revenue 
belong  to  different  perfons,  they  are  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed ; but  when  they  belong  to  the  fame 
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BOOK  they  arc  foinetimes  confounded  with  one  another, 
\ . at  leaft  in  comm6n  language. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  farms  a part  of  his  owrt 
eftare,  after  paying  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
fhould  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  denomi- 
nate, however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus 
confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  leaft  in  common 
language.  The  greater  part  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican and  Weft  Indian  planters  are  in  this  fitua- 
tion.  They  farm,  the  greater  part  of  them,  their 
own  eftates,  and  accordingly  we  feldom  hear  of 
the  rent  of  a plantation,  but  frequently  of  its 
profit. 

Common  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer 
to  direft  the  general  operations  of  the  farm. 
They  generally  too  work  a good  deal  with  their 
own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  harrowers,  What 

remains  of  the  crop,  after  paying  the  rent,  there- 
fore, Ihould  not  only  replace  to  them  their  ftock 
employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  arc 
due  to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  overfeers. 
Whatever  remains,  however,  after  paying  the 
rent  and  keeping  up  the  ftock,  is  called  profit. 
But  wages  evidently  make  a part  of  it.  The 
farmer,  by  faving  thefe  wages,  muft  ncceflTarily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore,  arc  in  this  cafe 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufadlurcr,  who  has  ftock 
enough  both  to  purchaie  materials,  and  to  main- 
tain himfclf  till  he  can  carry  his  work  to  market, 
14  ftiould 
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fhouU  gain  both  the  wages  of  a journeyman  w-ho 
works  under  a matter,  and  the  profit  which  that 
matter  makes  by  the  fale  of  that  journeyman  s 
work.  His  whole  gains,  however,  are  com- 
monly called  profit,  and  wages  are,  m this  cafe 

too,  confounded  with  profit. 

A GARDENER  who  cult'ivatcs  his  own  garuen 

with  his  own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the 
three  different  oharafters,  of  landlord,  farmer^ 
and  labourer.  Flis  produce,  therefore,  fhould 
pay  him  the  rent  of  tlie  firft,  the  profit  of  the 
fecond,  and  the  wages  of  the  third.  The  whole, 
however,  is  corrirrionly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  his  labour.  Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this 
cafe,  confounded  with  wages. 

As  in  a civilized  country  there  are  but  few 
commodities  of  which  the  exchangeable  value 
arifes  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  contri- 
buting largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
them,  fo  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  purchafe  or  command'  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  what  was 
employed  in  raifing,  preparing,  and  bringing 
that  produce  to  market.  If  the  fociety  were  an- 
nually to  employ  all  the  labour  wliich  it  can 
annually  purchafe,  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
would  increafe  greatly  every  year,  fo  the  produce 
of  every  fucceeding  year  would  be  of  vafily  greater 
valqe  .than  that  of  the  foregoing.  But  there  is 
no  country  in  which  the  whole  annual  produce  is 
enriployed  in  maintaining  the  indufirious.  The 
idle  every  where  confume  a great  part  of  it;  and 
according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
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B 0^0  K is  annually  divided  between  thofc  two  different 
orders  of  people,  its  ordinary  or  average  value 
rnuft  either  annually  increafe,  or  diminifh.  Or 
' continue  the  fame  from  one  year  to  another. 


CHAP.  VII. 

0/  the  natural  and  Market  Price  of  Commodities, 

i 

r-pHERE  is  in  every  fociety  or  neighbour- 
hood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of 
wages  and  profit  in  every  different  employment 
of  labour  and  ftock.  This  rate  is  naturally  re- 
gulated, as  I (hall  fhow  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
general  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  their  riches 
or  poverty,  their  advancing,  ftationary,  or  de- 
clining condition;  and  partly  by  the  particular 
nature  of  each  employment. 

* There  is  likewife  in  every  fociety  or  neigh- 
bourhood an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent, 
which  is  regulated  too,  as  I (hall  Ihow  hereafter, 
partly  by  the  general  circumftances  of  the  fociety 
or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land  is  fituated,  and 
partly  by  the  natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the 
land. 

Thesf  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called 
the  natural  rates  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  commonly  pre- 
vail. • 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 

rent 
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rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  c ha  p. 

the  profits  of  the  ftock  employed  in  raifing,  pre*  

paring,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  fold 
for  what  may  be  called  its  natural  price. 

The  commodity  is  then  fold  precifely  for  what 
it  is  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  colls  the  perfon  , 
who  brings  it  to  market;  for  though  in  common 
language  what  is  called  the  prime  colt  of  any 
commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  peilon  who  is  to  fell  it  again,  yet  if  he  fells 
it  at  a price  which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is 
evidently  a lofer  by  the  trade;  fince  by  employ- 
ing his  flock  in  feme  other  way  he  might  have 
made  that  profit.  His  [profit,  befides,  is  his  re- 
venue, the  proper  fund  of  his  fubfiftence.  As, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to 
market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen  their  wages, 
or  their  fubfiflence;  fo  he  advances  to  himfelf, 
in  the  fame  manner,  his  own  fubfiftence,  which 
is  generally  fuitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may 
reafonably  expect  from  the  fale  of  his  goods. 

Unlefs  they  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore,  they 
do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly 
be  faid  to  have  really  coft  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves 
him  this  profit,  is  not  always  the  loweft  at  which 
a dealer  may  fometimes  fell  his  goods,  it  is  the 
loweft  at  which  he  is  likely  to  fell  them  for  any 
confiderable  time;  at  leaft  where  there  is  perfect 

liberty,  or  where  he  may  change  his  trade  as  often 
as  he  pleafes. 
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^ The  adliial  price  at  which  any  commodity  is 
j commonly  fold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may 
either  be  above,  or  below,  or  exadly  the  fame 
with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  com- 
modity is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  which  is  adlually  brought  to  market,  and 
the  demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  mufl 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such 
people  may  be  called  the  efFeflual  demanders, 
and  their  demand  the  ef¥e£lual  demand  j fince  it 
may  be  fiifhcient  to  effedluate  the  bringing  of 
the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  different  from 
the  abfolute  demand.  A very  poor  man  may  be 
faid  in  fome  fenfe  to  have  a demand  for  a coach 
and  fix 5 he  might  like  to  have  itj  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  effedual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can 
never  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  fatisfy  it.  - 
When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  falls  fhort  of  the  effedual 
demand, 'all  thole  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  mufl 
be  paid  in  order  to  brjfig  it  thither,  cannot  be  fup. 
plied  with  the  quantity  which  they  want.  Rather 
than  w'ant  it  altogether,  fome  of  them  will  be  will- 
ing  to  give  more.  A competition  will  immedi- 
ately begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price 
will  rife  more  or  lefs  above  the  natural  price,  ac- 
cording as  either  , the  greatnefs  of  the  deficiency^ 
or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competi- 
tors, happen  to  animate  more  or  lefs, the  eagernefs 

of 
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of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal 
wealth  and  luxury  the  fame  deficiency  will  gene- 
rally  occafion  a more  or  lefs  eager  competition, 
according  as  the  acquifition  of  the  commodity 
happens  to  be  of  more  or  Icfs  importance  to 
them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  during  the  blockade  of  a town  or 
in  a famine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds 
the  effedual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all  fold  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of 
the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  mull  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part  muft  be 
fold  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  lefs,  and  the 
low  price  which  they  give  for  it  muft  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole.  The  market  price  will  fink 
more  or  lefs  below  the  natural  price,  according 
as  the  greatnefs  of  the  excefs  increafes  more  or 
lefs  the  competition  of  the  fellers,  or  according 
as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  important  to 
them  to  get  immediately  rid  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  fame  excefs  in  the  importation  of 
perifiiable,  will  occafion  a much  greater  com- 
petition than  in  that  of  durable  commodities; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example,  thaa 
in  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  juft 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  effedlual  demand  and  no 
more,  the  market  price  naturally  comes  to  be 
either  exafUy,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  of, 
the  fame  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  difpofed  of  for  this 
price,  and  cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  rt!tSre.  The 
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competition  of  the  different  dealers  obliges  them 
all  to  accept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige 
them  to  accept  of  lefs, 

• The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to 
market  naturally- fuits  itfelf  to  the  efFe6lual  de- 
mand. It  is  the  intereil  of  all  thofe  who  employ 
their  land,  labour,  or  ftock,  in  bringing  any 
commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity  never 
fhould  exceed  the  effedual  demandj  and  it  is  the 
intereft  of  all  other  people  that  it  never  fhould 
fall  fhort  of  that  demand. 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds  the  efFe£lual  demand, 
fome  of  the  component  parts  of  its  price  muft 
be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is  rent, 
the  intereft  of  the  landlords  will  immediately 
prompt  them  to  withdraw  a part  of  their  land; 
and  if  it  is  wages  or  profif,  the  intereft  of  the 
labourers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  their  employers 
in  the  other,  will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a 
part  of  their  labour  or  ftock  from  this  employ- 
ment. The  quantity  brought  to  market  will 
foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
effeftual  demand.  AH  the  different  parts  of  its 
price  will  rife  to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole 
price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  ftiould  at  any  time  fall  fhort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  its 
price  muft  rife  above  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is 
-rent,  the  intereft  of  all  other  landlords  will  na- 
turally prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  for 
the  raifing  of  this  commodity;  if  it  is  wages  or 
protit,  the  intereft  of  all  other  labourers  and 
* dealers 
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dealers  will  Toon  prompt  them  to  employ  more  c 
labour  and  (lock  in  preparing  and  bringing  it  to 
market.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will  foon 
be  fufBcient  to  I'upply  the  effedlual  demand.  All 
the  difT-rent  parts  of  its  price  will  foon  fink 
to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its 
natural  price, 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  continually  gravitating.  Different 
accidents  may  fometimes  keep  them  fufpended  a 
good  deal  above  it,  and  fometimes  force  them 
down  even  fomewhat  below  it.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  obdaclcs  which  hinder  them  from 
fettling  in  this  center  of  repofe  and  continuance, 
they  are  conflantly  tending  towards  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  induflry  annually  em- 
ployed in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to 
market,  naturally  fuits  itfelf  in  this  manner  to 
the  effedual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at  bring- 
ing always  that  precife  quantity  thither  which 
may  be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  no  more  than 
fupf>l'y,  that  demand. 

But  in  fome  employments  the  fame  quantity 
of  induftry  will  in  different  years  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities  j while  in 
others  it  will  produce  alv^ays  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fame  number  of  labourers 
in  hufbandry  will,  in  different  years,  produce 
very  different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hops, 
&c.  But  the  fame  number  of  fpinners  and 
weavers  will  every  year  produce  the  fame  or  very 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 
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cloth.  It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the  one 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  can  be  fuiced  in  any 
refpefl  to  the  cfFe6lual  demand j and  as  its  adlual 
produce  is  frequently  much  greater  and  frequently 
much  lefs  than  its  average  produce,  the  quantity 
of  the  commodities  brought  to  market  will  fome* 
times  exceed  a good  deal,  and  fometimes  fall  Hiort 
a good  deal  of  the  effectual  demand.  Even 
though*  that  demand  therefore  fhould  continue  al- 
ways the  fame,  their  market  price  will  be  liable  to 
great  flucluations,  will  fometimes  fall  a good  deal 
below,  and  fometimes  rife  a good  deal  above,  their 
natural  price.  In  the  other  fpecies  of  induftry, 
the  produce  of  equal  quantities  of  labour  being 
always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  can 
be  more  «xadly  fuiced  to  the  effedual  demand. 
While  that  demand  continues  the  fame,  therefore, 
the  market  price  of  the  commodities  is  likely  to 
do  fo  too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly 
as  can  be  judged  of,  the  lame  with  the  natural 
price.  That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
is  liable  neither  to  fuch  frequent  nor  to  fuch  great 
variations  as  the  price  of  corn,  every  man’s  ex- 
perience will  inform  him.  The  price  of  the  one 
fpecies  of  commodities  varies  only  with  the  vari- 
ations in  the  demand:  That  of  the  other  varies 
not  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demand,  but 
with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  vari- 
ations in  the  quantity  of  what  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  order  to  fupply  that  deir.and. 

The  occafional  and  temporary  fludluations  in 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity  fall  chiefly 
upon  thofe  parts  of  its  price  which  relblve  them- 
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felves  into  wages  and  profit.  That  part  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  rent  is  lefs  affeded  by  them. 
A rent  certain  in  money  is  not  in  the  leail  af- 
feded  by  them  either  in  its  rate  or  in  its  value.' 
A rent  which  confifts  cither  in  a certain  propor- 
tion or  in  a certain  quantity  of  the  rude  produce, 
is  no  doubt  affected  in  its  yearly  value  by  all  the 
occafional  and  temporary  fluduations  in  the 
market  price  of  that  rude  produce  j but  it  is  fel- 
dom  affe6led  by  them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In 
fettling  the  terms  of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  and 
farmer  endeavour,  according  to  their  bell  judg.- 
ment,  to  adjuft  that  rate,  not  to  the  temporary 
and  occafional,  but  to  the  average  and  ordinary 
price  of  the  produce. 

Such  flu6luations  affedl  both  the  value  and 
the  rate  either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  according 
as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over-flocked 
or  under-ftocked  with  commodities  or  with  la- 
bour; with  work  done,  or  with  work  to  be  done. 
A public  mourning  raifes  the  price  of  black 
cloth  (with  which  the  market  is  almoft  always 
under-ftocked  upon  fuch  occafions),  and  augl 
ments  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  pofTcfs 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  it.  It  has  no  effefi 
upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.  The  market  is 
under-ftocked  with  commodities,  not  with  labour; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.  It 
raifes  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors.  The 
market  is  here  under-ftocked  with  labour.  There 
is  an  effectual  demand  for  more  labour,  for  more 
work  to  be  done  than  can  be  had.  It  finks 
the  price  of  coloured  filks  and  cloths,  and  thcre- 
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by  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who 
have  any  confiderabic  quantity  of  them  upon 
hand.  It  finks  too  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  preparing  fuch  commodities,  for 
which  all  demand  is  fioppcd  for  fix  months, 
perhaps  for  a twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here 
over- (locked  both  with  commodities  and  with  la- 
bour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  parti- 
cular commodity  is  in  this  manner  continually 
gravitating,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  towards  the  na- 
tural price,  yet  fometimes  particular  accidents, 
fometimes  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes  parti- 
cular regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many  com- 
modities, keep  up  the  market  price,  for  a long 
time  together,  a good  deal  above  the  natural 
price. 

When  by  an  increafe  in  the  effeftual  demand, 
the  market  price  of  fome  particular  commodity 
happens  to  rife  a good  deal  above  the  natural 
price,  thofe  who  employ  their  flocks  in  fupply- 
ing  that  market  are  generally  careful  to  conceal 
this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  fo  many  new  rivals  to 
employ  their  (locks  in  the  fame  way,  that,  the 
cfFedlual  demand  being  fully  fupplied,  the  market 
price  would  Toon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  price, 
and  perhaps  for  fome  time  even  below  it.  If  the 
market  is  at  a great  diftance  from  the  refidence 
of  thofe  who  fupply  it,  they  may  fometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  for  feveral  years  together, 
and  may  fo  long  enjoy  their  extraordinary  profits 
without  any  new  rivals.  Secrets  of  this  kind, 
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however,  it  mufl;  be  acknowledged,  can  feldom  chap. 
be  long  kept;  and  the  extraordinary  profit  can  ^ ^ 

laft  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  manufadlures  are  capable  of  being 
longer  kept  than  fecrets  in  trade.  A dyer  who 
has  found  the  means  of  producing  a particular 
colour  with  materials  which  coft  only  half  th« 
price  of  thofe  commonly  made  ufe  of,  may,  with 
good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
difcovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it 
as  a legacy  to  his  pofterity.  His  extraordinary 
gains  arife  from  the  high  price  which  is  paid  for 
his  private  labour.  They  properly  confifl:  in  the 
high  wages  of  that  labour.  But  as  they  are  re- 
peated upon  every  part  of  his  ftock,  and  as  their 
whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account,  a regu- 
lar proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly  confi- 
dered  as  extraordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  arc 
evidently  the  efFeds  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  fometimes 
laft  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  produdlions  require  fuch  a fingu- 
larity  of  foil  and  fituation,  that  all  the  land  in  a 
great  country,  which  is  fit  for  producing  them, 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  efte<ftua| 
demand.  The  whole  quantity  brought  to  mar- 
ket, therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  produced  them, 
together  with  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the 
profits  of  the  ftock  which  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  to  market,  according 

to 
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to  their  natural  rates.  Such  commodities  may 
continue  for  whole  centuries  together  to  be  fold  at 
this  high  price;  and  that  part  of  it  which  refolvcs 
itfelf  into  the  rent  of  land  is  in  this  cafe  the  part 
which  is  generally  paid  above  its  natural  rate. 
The  rent  of  the  land  which  affords  fuch  fin^u- 
kr  and  efteemed  productions,  like  the  rent  of 
feme  vineyards  in  France  of  a peculiarly  happy 
foil  and  fituation,  bears  no  regular  proportion 
to  the  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally 
well-cultivated  land  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the 
flock  employed  in  bringing  fuch  commodities 
to  market,  on  the  contrary,  are  feldom  out  of 
their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  other 
employments  of  labour  and  flock  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sucra  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effe61  of  natural  caufes  which  may 
hinder  the  effecTual  demand  from  ever  being  fully 
fupplied,  and  which  may  continue,  therefore,  to 
operate  for  ever. 

■ A MONOPOLY  granted  either  to  an  individual 
or  to  a trading  company  has  the  fan:je  effecl:  as  a 
fecrct  in  trade  or  manufaclures.  The  monopo- 
lifts,  by  keeping  the  market  conffantly  under- 
flocked, by  never  fully  fupplying  the  efFedtual 
demand,  fell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raife  their  emoluments,  whe- 
ther they  confiff  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly  above 
their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occafion 
'the  highefl  which  can  be  got.  The  natural  price, 
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or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  loweil  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  every 
occalion  indeed,  but  for  aOy  confidciable  time, 
together.  The  one  is  upon  every  occafion  the 
hisheft  which  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  buyers, 
or  which,  it  is  iuppofed,  they  will  confent  to 
eive:  The  other  is  the  lowcTt  which  the  fellers 
can  commonly  afford  to  take,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continue  their  bufinefs. 

The  exciufive  privileges  of  corporations,  fta- 
tutes  of  apprenticefhip,  and  all  thofe  laws  which 
reftrain,  in  particular  employments,  the  compe- 
tition to  a fmaller  number  than  miight  otherwife 
go  into  tliem,  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a lefs  degree.  They  are  a fort  of  enlarged 
monopolies,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  toge- 
ther, and  in  whole  claffes  of  employments,  keep 
up  the  market  price  of  particular  commodities 
above  the  natural  price,  and  maintain  both  the 
wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  flock 
employed  about  them  fomewhac  above  their  na- 
tural rate. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
^ lad  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which  give 
occafion  to  them. 

The  market 'price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity, though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
feldorn  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
(Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natura] 
rate,  the  perfons  whofe  interefi:  it  affecled  would 
immediately  feel  the  lofs,  and  would  immediately 
.withdraw  either,  fo  much  land,  or  fo  much  la^ 
bour,  or  fo  much  dock,  from  Being  employed 

about 
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about  if,  that  the  quantity  brought  to  market 
would  foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
effe6bual  demand.  Its  market  price,  therefore, 
would  foon  rife  to  the  natural  price.  This  at 
leaft  would  be  the  cafe  where  there  was  perfedt 
liberty. 

The  fame  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  and  other 
corporation  laws  indeed,  which,  when  a manu- 
fadture  is  in  profperity,  enable  the  workman  to 
raife  his  wages  a good  deal  above  their  natural 
I'ate,  fometimes  oblige  him,  when  it  decays,  to 
let  them  down  a good  deal  below  it.  As  in  the 
one  cafe  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  em- 
ployment, fo  in  the  other  they  exclude  him  from 
many  employments.  The  efFedl  of  fuch  regula- 
lions,  however,  is  not  near  fo  durable  in  finking 
the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  raifing  them 
above,  their  natural  rate.  Their  operation  in  the 
one  way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in 

the  other  it  can  laft  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 

( 

fome  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  the  bud- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.  When  they 
are  gone,  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  after- 
wards educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally  fuit 
itfelf  to  the  effedfual  demand.  The  police  mull 
be  as  violent  as  that  of  Indoftan  or  antient  Egypt 
(where  every  man  was  bound  by  a principle  of 
religion  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
and  was  fuppofed  to  commit  the  mod  horrid 
facrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which  can 
in  any  particular  employment,  and  for  feveral 
generations  together,  fink  cither  the  wages  of 
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labour  or  the  profits  of  ftock  below  their  natural  c 
rate. 

This  is  all  that  I think  necefifary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  at  prefent  concerning  the  deviations,  whe- 
ther occafional  or  permanent,  of  the  market 
price  of  commodities  from  the  natural  price. 

The  natural  price  itfclf  varies  with  the  natural 
rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of  wages, 
profit,  and  rent}  and  in  every  fociety  this  rate 
varies  according  to  their  circumftances,  according 
to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  advancing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining  condition,  I fliall,  in  the 
four  following  chapters,  endeavour  to  explain,  as 
fully  and  diftinftly  as  I can,  the  caufes  of  thofe 
different  variations. 

First,  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain  what  arc 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  thofe  circum- 
, fiances  are  affc^led  by  the  riches  or  poverty,  by 
the  advancing,  ftationary,  or  declining  ftate  of  the 
fociety. 

Secondly,  I fhall  endeavour  to  fliow  what  art 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  in  what  manner  too  thofe  cir- 
cumfiances  are  affefled  by  the  like  variations  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fociety. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very 
different  in  the  different  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock ; yet  a certain  proportion  feems  com- 
monly to  take  place  between  both  the  pecuniary 
wages  in  all  the  different  employments  of  labour, 
ard  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different  em- 
ploy mien  cs  of  ftock.  This  proportion,  it  will 
5 appear 
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BOOK  appear  hereafter,  depends  partly  upon  the  nature 
K of  the  different  employments,  and  partly  upon  the 

different  laws  and  policy  of  the  fociety  in  which 
they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many  refpefls 
dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy,  this  pro- 
portion feems  to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or 
poverty  of  that  fociety ; by  its  advancing,  ftation- 
ary,  or  declining  condition ; but  to  remain  the 
fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  in  all  thofe  different 
flates.  I fhal),  in  the  third  place,  endeavour  to 
explain  all  the  different  circumftances  which  regu- 
late this  proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  lafl  place,  I fhall  endeavour 
to  fhow  what  are  the  circumftances  which  regulate 
the  rent  of  land,  and  which  either  raife  or  lower 
the  real  price  of  all  the  different  fubftances  which 
it  produces. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

.1 

rr-HE  produce  of  labour  conftitutes  the  natural 
recompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

. In  that  original  ftate  of  things,  which  pre- 
cedes both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the 
accumulation  of  ftock,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongrs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither 

O 

landlord  nor  mafter  to  (hare  with  him. 

PI  AD  this  ftate  continued,  the  wages  of  labour 

would  have  augmented  with  all  thofe  improve- 

* .1. 
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merits  in  irs  produdlive  powers,  to  which  the  < 
divifion  of  labour  gives  occafion.  All  things  v, 
would  gradually  have  become  cheaper.  They 
would  have  been  produced  by  a Imaller  quan- 
tity of  labour;  and  as  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  equal  quantities  of  labour  would  natu- 
rally in  this  (late  of  things  be  exchanged  for 
one  another,  they  would  have  been  purchafed 
likewife  with  the  produce  of  a fmaller  quan- 
titv. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become 
cheaper  in  reality,  in  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer  than  before,  or  have 
been  exchanged  for  a greater  quantity  of  other 
goods.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  had  been  improved  to  tenfold, 
or  that  a day’s  labour  could  produce  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  origi- 
nally; but  that  in  a particular  employment  they 
had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that  a 
day’s  labour  could  produce  only  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  work  which  it  had  done  before.  In  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  a day’s  labour  in  the 
greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a day’s 
labour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the  ori- 
ginal quantity  of  work  in  them  would  purchafe 
only  twice  the  original  quantity  in  it.  Any 
particular  quantity  in  it,  therefore,  a pound 
weight,  for  example,  would  appear  to  be  five 
times  dearer  than  before.  In  reality,  however, 
it  would  be  twice  as  cheap.  Though  it  required 
five  times  the  quantity  of  other  goods  to  pur- 
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B o K chafe  it,  it  would  require  only  half  the  quantity 

' of  labour  either  to  purchafe  or  to  produce  it. 

The  acquifitioii^  therefore,  would  be  twice  as  eafy 
as  before. 

But  this  original  ftate  of  things,  in  which  the 
labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  could  not  laft  beyond  the  fir  ft  introduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  ftock.  - It  was  at  an  en‘d,  therefore, 
long  before  the  moft  confiderable  improvements 
W'ere  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour, 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  further 
what  might  have  been  its  effeCls  upon  the  recom- 
pence  or  wages  of  labour. 

As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the 
landlord  demands  a fliare  of  almoft  all  the  pro- 
duce which  the  labourer  can  either  raife,  or  coi- 
led from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  firft  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  perfon  who  tills 
the  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf 
till  he  reaps  the  harveft.  His  maintenance  is 
generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  ftock  of  a 
mafter,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who 
would  have  no  intereft  to  employ  him,  unlefs  he 
was  to  Ihare  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or 
unlefs  his  ftock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a. 
profit.  This  profit  makes  a fecond  deduClion 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is  employed 
upon  land. 

The  produce  of  almoft  all  other  labour  is 
Ikble  to  the  like  deduction  of  profit.  In  all  arts 

and 
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and  manufadlures  the  greater  part  of  the  work-  c ha  p. 
men  (land  in  need  of  a mafter  to  advance  them  i 
the  materials  of  their  work,  and  their  wages  and 
maintenance  till  it  be  completed.  ^ He  (hares 
in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
bellowed  i and  in  this  (hare  confifts  his  profit. 

It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a (ingle 
independent  workman  has  (lock  lufficient  both 
to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himfelf  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  mafter  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
bellowed.  It  includes  what  are  ufually  two 
diftincl  revenues,  belonging  to  two  diftindl  per- 
fons,  the  profits  of  (lock,  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. 

Such  cafes,  however,  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen 
ferve  under  a mafter  for  one  that  is  independent; 
and  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  under- 
(lood  to  be,  what  they  ufually'  are,  when  the 
labourer  is  one  perfon,  and  the  owner  of  the 
(lock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour,  de- 
pends every  where  upon  the  contra6l  ufually 
made  between  thofe  two  parties,  whole  interefts 
arc  by  no  means  the  fame.  The  workmen  defire 
to  get  as  much,  -the  mailers  to  give  as  little  as 
poftible.  The  former  are  difpoled  to  combine  in 
order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour. 
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It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  foretee  which 

of  the  two  parties  mull,  upon  all  ordinary  occa- 

lions,  have  the  advantage  in  the  difpute,  and 

force  the  other  into  a compliance  with  their 

terms.  The  mailers,  being  fewer  in  number, 

can  combine  much  more  eafily  j and  the  law, ' 

befides,  authorifes,  or  at  leall  does  not  prohibit 

their  combinations,  while  it  prohibits  thofe  of 

•the  workmen.  We  have  no  ads  of  parliament 

againft  combining  to  lower  the  price  of  work ; 

* ♦ 

but  many  againfl  combining  to  raife  it.  In  all 
fuch  dilputes  the  mailers  can  hold  out  much 
longer.  A landlord,  a farmer,  a mailer  manu- 
fadurerj  or  merchant,  though  they  did  not  em- 
vploy  a Tingle  workman,  could  generally  live  a 
year  or  two  upon  the  Hocks  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  Many  workmen  could  not 
fubTill  a week,  few  could  Tubfitl  a month,  and 
Tcarce  any  a year  v;ithout  employment.  In  the 
long-run  the  workman  may  be  as  neceflary  to 
his  mailer  as  his  mafter  is  to  him ; but  the 
neceffity  is  not  To  immediate. 

We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  laid,  of  the  com- 
binations of  mailers,  though  frequently  of  thofe 
of  workmen.  But  whoever  imagines,  upon  this 
account,'  that  m.allers  rarely  combine,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  world  as  of  the  fubjed.  Mailers  are 
always  and  every  where  in  a Tort  of  tacit,  but 
conllant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raife 
the  wa2;cs  of  labour  above  their  adual  rate.  To 
violate  this  combination  is  every  where  a moll 
unpopular  adion,  and  a fort  of  reproach  to  a 
malltr  among  ,his  neighbours  and  equals.  We 

feldom. 
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feidom,  indeed,  hear  of  this  combination,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  ufual,  and  one  may  lay,  the  natu- 
ral ftate  of  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of. 
Mafters  too  fometimes  enter  into  particular  com- 
binations to  fink  the  wages  of  labour  even  below 
this  rate.  Thefe  are  always  conduced  with  the 
utmoft  filence  and  fecrefy,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  and ‘when  the  w'orkmen  yield,  as  ihey^ 
fometimes  do,  without  refiftance,  though  feverely 
felt  by  them,  they  are  never  heard  of  by  other 
people.  Such  combinations,  however,  are  fre- 
quently refifted  by  a contrary  defenfive  combina- 
tion of  the  workmen  ; who  fometimes  too,  with- 
out any  provocation  of  this  kind,  combine  of 
their  own  accord  to  raife  the  price  of  their 
labour.  ‘ Their  ufual  pretences  are,'  fometimes 
the  high  price  of  provifions  j fometimes  the  great 
profit  which  their  mafters  make  by  their  work. 
But  whether  their  combinations  be  oftenfive  or 
defenfive,  they  are  always  abundantly  heard  of. 

• - V 

In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a fpeedy  decifion, 
they  have  always  recourfe  to  the  loudeft  clamour, 
and  fometimes  to  the  moft  fhocking  violence 
and  outrage.  They  are  defperate,  and  adl  with 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  defperate  men,  who 
muft  either  ftarve,  or  frighten  their  mafters  into 
an  immediate  compliance  with  their  demands. 
The  mafters  upon  thefe  occafions  are  juft  as 
clamorous  upon  the  other  fide,  and  never  ceafe 
to  call  aloud  for  the  alTiftance  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  thofe  laws 
which  have  been  enabled  with  fo  much  feverity 
againft  the  combinations  of  feivants,  labourers, 
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B 0^0  K and  journeymen.  The  workmen,  accordingly, 
c— ^ very  feldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the  vio^ 
lence  of  thofe  tumultuous  combinations,  which, 
partly  from  the  interpofition  of  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  partly  from  the  fuperior  fleadinefs  of  the 
mafters,  partly  from  the  necefiiry  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  fub- 
micting  for  the  fake  of  prefent  fubfiftence,  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing,  but  the  punifhmenc  or  ruin 
of  the  ringleaders. 

But  though  in  difputes  with'  their  workmen, 
mafters  muft  generally  have  the  advantage,  there 
' is  however  a certain  rate,  below  which  it  feems 
impoftlble  to  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time, 
the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  loweft  fpecies  of 
labour. 

A MAN  muft  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his 
wages  muft  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
him.  They  muft  even  upon  moft  occafions  be 
fomewhat  more ; otherwife  it  would  be  impoftlble 
for  him  to  bring  up  a family,  and  the  race  of 
fuch  workmen  could  not  laft  beyond  the  flrft 
generation.  Mr.  Cantillon  feems,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  fuppofe  that  the  loweft  fpecies  of  com- 
mon labourers  muft  every  where  earn  at  leaft 
double  their  own  maintenance,  in  order  chat  one 
with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up 
two  children  j the  labour  of  t]\e  wife,  on  account 
of  her  neceftary  attendance  on  the  children,  being 
fuppofed  no  more  than  fufficient  to  provide  for 
hcrfelf.  But  one  half  the  children  born,  it  is 
computed,  die  before  the  age  of  manhood.  The 
pooreft  labourers,  therefore,  according  to  this 
' account. 
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account,  muft,  one  with  another,  attempt,  to  rear 
at  leaft  four  children,  in  order  that  two  may 
have  an  equal  chance  of  living  to  that  age.  But 
the  necdlary  maintenance  of  four  children,  it  is 
fuppofed,  may  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one 
man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied  (lave,  the 
fame  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be  worth' 
double  his  maintenance ; and  that  of  the  meaneft 
labourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth  lefs  than 
that  of  an  able-bodied  Have.  Thus  far  at  leaf!; 
feems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up  a family, 
the  labour  of  the  hufband  and  wife  together  muff, 
even  in  the  lowed  fpecies  of  common  labour, 
be  able  to  earn  fomething  more  than  what  is  pre- 
cifely  neceflary  for  their  own  maintenance  ; but 
in  what  proportion,  whether  in  that  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  any  other,  I fhall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumftances,  however, 
which  fometimes  give  the  labourers  an  advan- 
tage, and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages  con- 
fiderably  above  this  rate  j evidently  the  lowed 
which  is  confident  with  common  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  thofe 
who  live  by  wages,  labourers,  journeymen,  fer- 
vants  of  every  kind,  is  continually  increafing  j 
when  every  year  furnidies  employment  for  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occafion  to 
combine  in  order  to  raife  their  wages.  The 
fcarcity  of  hands  occafions-a  competition  among 
maders,  who  bid  againd  one  another,  in  order 
to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break 
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through  the  natural  combination  of  mailers  not  to 
raife  wages. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  increafe  but  in  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  deflined  to  the 
payment  of  wages.  Thefe  funds  are  of  two 
kinds  : firfl,  the  revenue  w'hich  is  over  and 

above  what  is  necelTary  for  the  maintenance  j 
and,  fecondly,  the  Hock  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  necelFary  for  the  employment  of  their 
mailers. 

When  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied  man, 
has  a greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  fuffi- 
cient  to  miaintain  his  own  family,  he  employs 
either  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  furplus  in  main- 
taining one  or  more  menial  fervants.  Increafe 
this  furplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  fervants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  fuch  as  a 
weaver  or  fhoemaker,  has  got  more  Hock  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his 
own  work,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till  he  can 
difpofe  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more 
journeymen  with  the  furplus,  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  work.  Increafe  this  furplus,  and 
he  will  naturally  increafe  the  number  of  his  jour- 
neymen. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  and  Hock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  poflibly  increafe  without  it.  The  increafe 
of  revenue  and  Hock  is  the  increafe  of  national 
wealth.  The  demand  for  thofe  v/ho  live  by 

wages. 
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wages,  therefore,  naturally  increafes  with  the  c a p. 
increafe  of  national  wealth,  and  cannot  pofiibiy  v— 
increafe  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  a6lual  greatncfs  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  increafe,  which  occa- 
fions  a rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is  not 
accordingly,  in  the  riclieft  countries,  but  in  the 
mofl:  thriving,  or  in  thofe  which  are  growing 
rich  the  faHed,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
higheft.  England  is  certainly,  in  the  prefent 
tinnes,  a much  richer  country  than  any  part  of 
North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  m.uch  higher  in  North  America  than 
in  any  part  of  Fngland.  In  the  province  of  New 
York,  common  labourers  earn^  three  flriHirigs 
and  fixpence  currency,  equal  to  two  fliillings  fter- 
ling,  a dayj  (hip  carpenters,  ten  (liillings  and  , 

fixpence  currency,  with  a pint  of  rum  worth  fix- 
pence  fterling,  equal  in  all  to  fix  fnillings  and 
fixpence  fterling;  houfe  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers, eight  (hillings  currency,  equal  to  four 
ftiillings  and  fixpence  fterling ; journeymen  tay- 
lors,  five  fhiliings  currency,  equal  to  about  two 
ftiillings  and  ten  pence  fterling.  Thefe  prices 
are  all  above  the  London  price;  and  wages  are 
faid  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colonies  as  in  New 
York.  The  price  of  provifions  is  every  where 
in  North  America  much  lower  than  in  England. 

O 

A dearth  has  never  been  known  there.  In  the 
ymrft  feafons,  they  have  always  had  a fufHciency 

* This  was  written  in  1773,  before  the  comniencement  of 
the  late  diflurbarecs. 
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^ for  themfelves,  though  lefs  for  exportation.  If 
the  money  price  of  labour,  therefore,  be  higher 
than  it  is  any  where  in  the  mother  country,  its 
real  price,  the  real  command  of  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  which  it  conveys  to  the 
labourer,  mull  be  higher  in  a ftill  greater  pro- 
portion* 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  ad- 
vancing with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  further 
acquificion  of  riches.  The  mod  decifive  mark 
of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  increafe 
of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  mod  other  European  countries,  they 
are  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  it  has  been  found,  that  they  double  in 
twenty  or  five- and- twenty  years.  Nor  in  the 
prefent  times  is  this  increafe  principally  owing 
to  the  continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants) 
but  to  the  great  nhultiplication  of  the  fpecies* 
Thofe  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is  faid,  frequently 
fee  there  from  fifty  to  a hundred,  and  fometimes 
many  more,  defcendants  from  their  own  body. 
Labour  is  there  fo  well  rewarded,  that  a nume- 
rous family  of  children,  indead  of  being  a bur- 
then, is  a fource  of  opulence  and  profperity  to 
the  parents.  The  labour  of  each  child,  before 
it  can  leave  their  houfe,  is  computed  to  be  worth 
a hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them.  A young 
widow  with  four  or  five  young  children,  who, 
among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of  people 
in  Europe,  would  have  fo  little  chance  for  a 
6 fecond 
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fecond  hiifband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as  a c ha  p. 
fort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  is  the  , — 
greateft  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  in 
North  America  Ihould  generally  marry  very 
young.  Not withfta nding  the  great  increafe  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  is  a con- 
tinual complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in 
North  America.  The  demand  for  labourers,  the 
funds  deftined  for  maintaining  them,  increafe,  it 
feems,  ftill  fader  than  they  can  find  labourers  to 
employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a country  fhould  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  flationary,  we 
mud  not  exped  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it.  The  funds  dedined  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  revenue  and  dock  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  of  the  greated  extent  j but  if  they 
have  continued  for  feveral  centuries  of  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  of  the  fame  extent,  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  every  year  could  eafily 
fupply,  and  even  more  than  fupply,  the  number 
wanted  the  following  year.  There  could  feldom 
be  any  fcarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  maders 
be  obliged  to  bid  againd  one  another  in  order  to 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  naturally  multiply  beyond  their  em- 
ployment. There  would  be  a condanc  fcarcity 
of  employment,  and  the  labourers  would  be 
obliged  to  bid  againd  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  in  fuch  a country  the  wages  of  labour 
had  ever  been  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  labourer,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a 

family. 
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family,  the  competition  of  the ' labourers  and  the 
intereft  of  the  maflers  would  foon  reduce  them  to 
this  lowed  rate  which  is  confident  with  com- 
mon humanity,  China  has  been  long  one  of  the 
riched,  that  is,  one  of  the  mod  fertile,  bed  cul- 
tivated, mod  indudrious,  and  mod  populous 
countries  in  the  world.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  long  dacionary.  Marco  Polo,  who 
vifited  it  more  than  five  Iiundred  years  ago,  de- 
fcribes  its  cultivation,  indudry,  and  populouf- 
nefs,  almod  in  the  fame  terms  in  which  they 
are  defcribed  by  travellers  in  the  prefent  times. 
It  had,  perhaps,  even,  long  before  his  time,  ac- 
quired that  full  complement  of  riches  which  the 
nature  of  its  laws  and  inditutions  permits  it  to 
acquire.  The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  incon- 
fident  in  many  other  refpeits,  agree  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a family  in  China. 
If  by  digging  the  ground  a whole  day  lie  can  get 
what  will  purchafe  a fmali  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
evening,  he  is  contented.  'The  condition  of  ar- 
tificers is,  if  poffible,  dill  woiTe.  Indead  of 
waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houfes,  for  the 
calls  of  their  cudomers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  dreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpeftive  trades,  offering  their 
fervice,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lovver  ranks  of  people  in 
China  far  furpaffes  that  of  the  mod  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton  many  hundred,  ic  is  commonly  faid, 
many  thoufand  families  have  no  habitation  on 
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the  land,  but  live  conftantly  in  little  fifliing  boats 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  fubfiftence 
\fhich  they  find  there  is  To  fcanty  that  they  are 
eager  to  filb  up  tSfe  n aftieft  throw  o ei 

board  from  any  European  fliip.  Any  carrion, 
the  carcafe  of  a dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  llinking,  is  as  welcome 
to  them  as  the  moft  wholefome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encou- 
raged in  China,  not  by  the  profitablends  of  chil- 
dren, but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  them.  In 
all  great  towns  fevtral  are  every  night  expofed  in 
the  flreet,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
The  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even 
faid  to  be  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  which  fome 
people  earn  their  fubfiflence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  (land 
flill,  does  not  leem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns 
are  no  where  defcrted  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
lands  which  had  once  been  cultivated,  are  no- 
where negle6led.  The  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
lame,  annual  labour  muft  therefore  continue  to  be 
performed,  and  the  funds  deftined  for  maintain- 
ing it  muft  not,  confcc]uently,  be  fenfjbly  di- 
miniffied.  The  ioweft  clafs  of  labourers,  there- 
fore, notwithflanding  their  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
muft  fome  way  or  another  make  ffiifc  to  continue 
their  race  fo  far  as  to  keep  up  their  ufual  num- 
bers. 

But  it  would  be  otherwife  in  a country  where 
ihe  funds  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
were  fenfibiy  decaying.  Every  year  the  demand 
for  fcrvants  and  laboure.'-s  would,  in  all  the  dif- 
S ferenc 
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ferent  claflcs  of  employments,  be  lefs  than  it 
had  been  the  year  before.  Many  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  fuperior  claflfes,  not  being  able  tt> 
find  employment  in  their  own  %ufinefs,  would  be 
glad  to  feek  it  in  the  loweft.  The  lowed  clafs 
being  not  only  overftocked  with  its  own  work- 
men, but  with  the  oveifiowings  of  all  the  other 
clajGTes,  the  competition  for  employment  would 
be  fo  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  la- 
bour to  the  mod  miferable  and  fcanty  fubfidence 
of  the  labourer.  Many  would  not  be  able  to 
find  employment  even  upon  thefe  hard  terms, 
but  would  either  darve,  or  be  driven  to  feek  a 
fubfidence  either  by  begging,  or  by  the  per- 
petration perhaps  of  the  greated  enormities. 
Want,  famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately 
prevail  in  that  clafs,  and  from  thence  extend 
themfelves  to  all  the  fuperior  clades,  till  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  re- 
duced to  what  could  eafily  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  and  dock  which  remained  in  it,  and 
which  had  efcapcd  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
v.’hich  had  dedroycd  the  red.  This  perhaps  is 
nearly  the  prefent  date  of  Bengal,  and  of  fome 
other  of  the  Enj^lidi  fettlements  in  the  Ead 

O 

Indies.  In  a fertile  country  which  had  before 
been  much  depopulated,  where  fubfidence,  con- 
fequently,  fiiouid  not  be  very  difficult,  and 
where,  notwithdanding,  three  or  four  hundred 
thoufand  people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year,  we 
may  be  aiTured  that  the  funds  dedined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor  are  fad  de- 
caying.  The  ditference  between  the  genius  of 
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the  Britilli  cor.aitution  which  proteas  and  governs  c h^a  p. 

North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  com 

pany  which  opprcITes  and  domineers  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  illuftrated  than 
by  the  different  (late  of  thofe  countries* 

The  liberal  reward  cf  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  neceffary  effed,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymp- 
tom  of  increafing  national  wealth.  The  fcanty 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  natural  fymptom  that  things  are  at  a 
(land,  and  their  ftarving  condition  that  they  arc 
going  faft  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain  the  wages  of  labour  feem,  in 
the  prefent  times,  to  be  evidently  more  than 
what  is  precifely  neceffary  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  bring  up  a family.  In  order  to  fatisfy  our- 
felves  upon  this  point  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
enter  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation  of 
what  may  be  the  lowcft  fum  upon  which  it  is 
poffible  to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  fymp- 
toms  that  the  wages  or  labour  are  no-where  in 
this  country  regulated  by  this  lowed;  rate  which  is  < 
confident  with  common  humanity. 

First,  in  almod;  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a didiniSlion,  even  in  the  lowed;  fpecies 
of  labour,  between  fummer  and  winter  wages. 
Summer  wages  arc  always  higheft.  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  expence  of  feWel,  the 
maintenance  of  a family  is  mod;  ex  pend  ve  in  ‘ 
winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  higheft  when 
this  expence  is  lowed:,  it  feems  evident  that  they  • 
are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neceffary  for  this 
expence  ; but  by  the  ^quantity  and  fuppofed 
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B 0^0  K value  of  the  work.  A labourer,  it  may  be  faid 

indeed,  ought  to  lave  part  of  his  fummer  wages 

in  order  to  defray  his  winter  expence  j and  that 
through  the  whole  year  they  do  not  exceed  what 
is  neceffary  to  maintain  his  family  through  the 
whole  year.  A Have,  however,  or  one  abfo- 
lutely  dependent  on  us  for  immediate  fubfiftence, 
would  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  His  daily 
Jubfillence  would  be  proportioned  to  his  daily 
neceflities. 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  in 
Great  Britain  flu6tunte  with  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  T'liefe  vary  every-where  from  year  to 
year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But  in 
many  places  the  money  price  of  labour  remains 
uniformly  the  fame  fometimes  for  half  a century 
together.  If  in  thefe  places,  therefore,  the  la- 
bouring poor  can  maintain  their  families  in  dear 
years,  they  mult  be  at  their  eafe  in  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  and  in  affluence  in  thofe  of 
extraordinary  cheapnels.  The  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions  during  thefe  ten  years  pad;  has  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  been  accompanied  with  any 
fenfible  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour.  It 
has,  indeed,  in  fome  ; owing  probably  more  to 
the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  than  to 
that  of  the  price  of  provifions. 

" T'hirdly,  as  the  price  of  provifions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  labour, 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour  vary 
more  from  place  to  place  than  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  The  prices  of  bread  and  butcher’s  meat 
are  generally  die  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  lame, 

through 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  c ha  p. 

Thef°  and  moft  other  things  which'  are  fold  by  

retail,  the  way  in  which  the  labouring  poor  buy 
all  things,  are  generally  fully  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
in  great  towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  for  reafons  which  I fliall  have  occafion 
to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a great  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  fre- 
quently a fourth  or  a fifth  part,  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  chan  at  a few  miles  dif- 
tance.  Eighteen  pence  a day  may  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  a few  miles  didance  it  falls 
to  foLirteec  and  fifteen  pence.  Ten  pence  may  be 
reckoned  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  a few  miles  diftance  it  falls  to 
eight  pence,  the  ufual  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland,  where  it  varies  a good  deal  lefs  than 
in  England.  Such  a difference  of  prices,  which 
it  feems  is  not  always  fufficient  to  tranfport  a 
man  from  one  parifh  to  another,  would  necefla- 
rily  occafion  fo  great  a tranfportation  of  the  moft 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  parifh  to 
another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
moft  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  as 
would  foon  reduce  them  more  nearly  to  a level. 

After  all  that  has  been  laid  of  the  levity  and  in- 
conflancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from  experience  that  a man  is  of  all  forts  of  lug- 
gage the  moft  difficult  to  be  tranfported.  If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain  their 
families  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
VOL.  I,  r price 
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price  of  labour  is  loweil,  they  muft  be  in  affluence 
where  it  is  higheft. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour not  only  do  not  correfpond  either  in  place  of 
time  with  thofe  in  the  price  of  provifions,  but 
they  are  frequently  quite  oppofite. 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is 
dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  Fngland,  whence 
Scotland  receives  almofl:  every  year  very  large 
fupplies.  But  Englifh  corn  mufl;  be  fold  dearer 
in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  is  broughf> 
than  in  England,  the  country  from  which  it 
comes  j and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  can- 
not be  fo-ld  dearer  in  Scotland  than  the  Scotch 
corn  that  comes  to  the  fame  market  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  The  quality  of  grain  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  ft.  ur  or  meal  which 
it  yields  at  the  mill,  and  in  this  refpedl  Englifh 
grain  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Scotch,  that 
though  often  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  meafure  of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally 
cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  its  qualityy 
or  even  to  the  meafure  of  its  weight.  The  price 
of  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, can  maintain  their  families  in  the  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  mufl:  be  in  affluence  in 
the  other.  Oatmeal  indeed  fupplies  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  with  the  greatefl:  and  the  belt 
part  of  their  food,  which  is  in  general  much 
inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame 
rank  in  England.  This  difference,  however,  irr 
the  mode  of  their  fubfUtence,  is  not  the  caufe, 
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but  the  effed,  of  the  difference  in  their  wages  ; chap. 
though,  by  a ftrange  mifapprehenfion,  I have  . ^ ^ 

frequently  heard  it  reprefented  as  the  caufe.  Ic 
IS  not  becaufe  one  man  keeps  a coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a foot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor ; but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he 
keeps  a coach,  and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks  a foot. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  lafl:  century,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  grain  was  dearer  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  during  that  of 
the  prefent.  This  is  a matter  of  fa6t  which  can- 
not now  admit  of  any  reafonable  doubt ; and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  if  poffible,  (till  more  decifive  with 
regard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England, 

It  is  in  Scotland  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  public  fiars,  annual  valuations  made  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  mar- 
kets, of  all  the  different  forts  of  grain  in  every 
different  county  of  Scotland,  If  fuch  di red  proof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirm  / 

it,  I would  obferve  that  this  has  likewife  been 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  probably  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  France  there 
is  the  cleareft  proof.  But  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain 
was  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  lafl;  century  than  in 
the  prefent,  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  was 
much  cheaper.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, could  bring  up  their  families  then,  they 
mufl;  be  much  more  at  their  eafe  now.  In  the 
lafl:  century,  the  moft  ufual  day-wages  of  com- 
mon labour  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
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BOOK  were  fix-pence  in  rummer  and  five-pence  in  wirt- 
ter.  Three  (hillings  a week,  the  lame  price  very 
nearly,  ftili  continues  to  be  paid  in  Ibme  parts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Iflands.  Through 
.the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  mofi: 
ufual  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a day;  ten-pence,  fometimes  a fliilling 
about  Edinburgh,  in  the  counties  which  border 
upon  England,  probably  on  account  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a few  other  places  where 
there  has  lately  been  a confiderable  rife  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  about  Glafgow,  Carron, 
Ayrfhire,  &c.  In  England  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,  manufadtures  and  commerce  be- 
gan much  earlier  than  in  Scotland.  The  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  confequently  its  price, 
•muft  necefifarily  have  increafed  with  thole  im- 
provements. In  the  lalt  century,  accordingly, 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent,  the  v/ages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  They 
have  rifen  too  confiderably  fince  that  time, 
though  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of 
wages  paid  there  in  different  places,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  afeertain  how  much.  In  1614,  the 
pay  of  a foot  foldier  was  the  fame  as  in  the  pre- 
fent times,  eight-pence  a day.  When  it  was  firfl 
efiablifhed  it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  foldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hales>  who  wrote 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  computes  the  neceffary 
expence  of  a labourer's  family,  confiding  of  fix 
perfons,  the  father  and  mother,  two  children  able 
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to  do  fomeihlng,  and  two  not  able,  at  ten  fliil-  ^ 
line's  a week,  or  twenty~fix  pounds  a yeai.  If  ^ 

they  cannot  earn  this  by  their  labour,  thr'y  muft 
make  it  up,  he  fuppofes,  either  by  begging  or 
Healing.  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very 
carefully  into  this  liibje(H*.  In  1608,  JVIr,  Gre- 
gory King,  whofe  fldll  in  political  arithmetic  is 
fo  much  extolled  by  Doflor  Oavenant,  computed 
the  ordinary  income  of  labourers  and  out-fervants 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  a year  to  a famdly,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  confift,  one  with  another,  of  three 
and  a half  perfons.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
though  different  in  appearance,  correlponds  very 
nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge  Hales.  Both 
fuppofe  the  weekly  expence  of  fuch  families  to 
be  about  twenty  pence  a head.  Both  the  pecu- 
niary income  and  expence  of  iuch  families  have 
increafed  confiderably  fince  that  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom;  in  fome  places 
more,  and  in  fome  lefs;  though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  where  fo  much  as  fome  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  prefent  wages  of  labour  have  lately 
reprefented  them  to  the  public.  The  price  of 
labour,  it  muft  be  obferved,  cannot  be  afeer- 
tained  very  accurately  any  where,  different  prices 
being  often  paid  at  the  fame  place  and  for  the 
fiine  fort  of  labour,  not  only  Tccording  to  the 
different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according 
to  the  eafinefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  mafters.  Where 
wages  are  not  regulated  by  law,  all  that  we  can 

'"i: 

,,  • See  his  fcheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor,  in 

Burn’s  Hiltory  of  the  Poor-laws. 
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BOOK  pretend  to  determine  is  what  are  the  moft  ufaal; 

^ and  expeHence  feems  to  ihow  that  law  can  never 

regulate  them  properly,  though  it  has  often  pre- 
tended to  do  fo. 

The  real  recompence  of  labour,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  the  necelTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
which  it  can  procure  to  the  labourer,  has,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  increaled  per- 
haps in  a (till  greater  proportion  than  its  money 
price.  Not  only  grain  has  become  fomewhat 
cheaper,  but  many  other  things,  from  which  the 
induftrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable  and  whoie- 
fome  variety  of  food,  have  become  a great  deal 
cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example,  do  not  at  pre- 
fent, through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
coO:  half  the  price  which  they  ufed  to  do  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages ; things  which  were 
formerly  never  raifed  but  by  the  fpade,  but  which 
are  now  commonly  raifed  by  the  plough.  All 
fort  of  garden  ftufF  too  has  become  cheaper. 
The  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the 
onions  confumed  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  laft 
century  imported  from  Flanders.  The  great  im- 
provements in  the  coarfer  manufactories  of  both 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  furnifli  the  labourers  with 
cheaper  and  better  cloathing;  and  thofe  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  coarfer  metals,  with  cheaper  and 
better  inftruments  of  trade,  as  well  as  with  many 
agreeable  and  convenient  pieces  of  houfhold  fur- 
niture. Soap,  fait,  candles,  leather,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  have,  indeed,  become  a good 
deal  dearer^  chiefly  from  the  taxes  which  have 
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been  laid  upon  them.  The  quantity  of  thefe,  ^ 
however,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  under  any  u— < 
necedlcy  of  confuming,  is  fo  very  fmall,  that 
the  increafe  in  their  price  does  not  compenfate 
the  diminution  in  that  of  fo  many  other  things. 

The  common  complaint  that  luxury  extends  itfelf 
even  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  labouring  poor  will  not  now  be  contented 
with  the  fame  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  which 
fatisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  the  money  price  of  labour 
only,  but  its  real  recompence,  which  has  aug> 
mented. 

Is  this  improvement  in  the  circumftances  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  or  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  fo- 
ciety?  The  anfwer  feems  at  firft  fight  abundantly 
plain.  Servants,  labourers  and  workmen  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater  part  of 
every  great  political  fociety.  But  what  improves 
the  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  whole* 

No  fociety  can  furely  be  flouriftiing  and  happy, 
of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members 
are  poor  and  miferable.  It  is  but  equity,  be- 
fides,  that  they  who  feed,  cloath  and  lodge  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  fliould  have  fuch  a 
ftiare  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to 
be  themfelves  tolerably  well  fed,  cloathed  and 
lodged. 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  difeourages, 
does  not  always  prevent  marriage.  It  feems  even 
to  be  favourable  to  generation.  A half-ftarved 
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Highland  woman  frequently  bears  more  than 
twenty  children,  while  a pampered  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally 
exhaufted  by  two  or  three.  Barrennefs,  fo  fre- 
quent among  women  of  fafhion,  is  very  rare 
among  thofe  of  inferior  flation.  Luxury,  in  the 
fair  fex,  while  it  inflames  perhaps  the  pafTion  for 
enjoyment,  feems  always  to  weaken,  and  fre- 
quently to  deftroy  altogether,  the  powers  of  ge- 
neration. 

But  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
generation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  produced, 
but  in  fo  cold  a foil,  and  fo  fcvere  a climate,  foon 
withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  uncommon,  I have 
been  frequently  told,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  a mother  w'ho  has  borne  twenty  children 
not  to  have  two  alive.  Several  officers  of  great 
experience  have  affiured  me,  that  fo  far  from  re- 
cruiting their  regiment,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  fupply  it  with  drums  and  fifes  from  all 
the  foldiers  children  that  were  born  in  it.  A 
greater  number  of  fine  children,  however,  is 
fcldom  feen  any  where  than  about  a barrack  of 
foldiers.  Very  few  of  them,  it  feems,  arrive  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  fome  places 
one  half  the  children  born  die  before  they  are 
four  years  of  age;  in  many  places  before  they 
are  fevenj  and  in  almofi:  all  places  before  they 
are  nine  or  ten.  This  great  mortality,  however, 
will  every  where  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
children  of  the  common  ^people,  who  cannot 
afford  to  tend  them  with  the  fame  care  as  thofe 
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of  better  llation.  Though  their  marriages  - are  chap. 
generally  more  fruitful  than  thofe  of  people  of  .j 

falhion,  a fmaller  proportion  of  their  children 
arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
among  the  children  brought  up  by  parifh  cha- 
rities, the  mortality  is  ftill  greater  than  among 
thofe  of  the  common  people. 

Every  fpecies  of  animals  naturally  multiplies 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  fubliftence, 
and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.  But 
in  civilized  fociety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  that  the  fcantinefs  of  fubfiftence 
can  fet  limits  to  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies ; and  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way 
than  by  deftroying  a great  part  of  the  children 
which  their  fruitful  marriages  produce. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  children,  and 
confequently  to  bring  up  a greater  number,  na- 
turally tends  to  widen  and  extend  thofe  limits. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked  top,  that  it  necelTarily 
does  this  as  nearly  as  pofTible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.  If  this 
demand  is  continually  increafing,  the  reward  of 
labour  muft  neceflarily  encourage  in  fuch  a . 
manner  the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  la- 
bourers, as  may  enable  them  to  fupply  that  con- 
tinually increafing  demand  by  a continually  in- 
creafing population.  If  the  reward  fhould  at  any 
time  be  lefs  than  what  was  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  deficiency  of  hands  would  foon  raife 
it;  and  if  it  fliould  at  any  time  be  more,  their 
excefiive  multiplication  would  foon  lower  it  to 
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BOOK  this  neceflary  rate.  The  market  would  be  fo 
much  under- flocked  with  labour  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  fo  much  over-flocked  in  the  other,  as  would 
foon  force  back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate  which 
the  circumflances  of  the  fociety  required.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  demand  for  men,  like  that 
for  any  other  commodity,  neceffarily  regulates 
the  produ(flion  of  men  j quickens  it  when  it  goes 
on  too  flowly,  and  flops  it  when  it  advances  too 
fafl.  It  is  this  demand  which  regulates  and  deter- 
mines the  flate  of  propagation  in  ail  the  difFerf^nC 
countries  of  the  world,  in  North  America,  in 
Europe,  and  in  China;  which  renders  it  rapidly 
progrefTive  in  the  firfl,  flow  and  gradual  in  the 
fecond,  and  altogether  flationary  in  the  lafl. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a flave,  it  has  been  faid, 
is  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler;  but  that  of  a 
free  fervant  is  at  his  own  expence.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  in  reality,  as 
much  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  wages  paid  to  journeymen  and 
fervants  of  every  kind  muft  be  fuch  as  may 
enable  them,  one  with  another,  to  continue  the 
race  of  journeymen  and  fervants,  according  as 
the  increafing,  diminifliing,  or  flationary  demand 
of  the  fociety  may  happen  to  require.  But 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  a free  fervant  be 
equally  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler,  it  generally 
colls  him  much  lefs  than  that  of  a flave.  I'he 
fund  deftined  for  replacing  or  repairing,  if  I may 
fay  fo,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flave,  is  com- 
monly managed  by  a negligent  mafler  or  carelefs 
overfeer.  That  deftined  for  performing  the 
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fame  office  with  regard  to  the  free  man,  is  ma- 
naged by  the  free  man  himfelf  The  diforders 
which  generally  prevail  in  the  ceconomy  of  the 
rich,  na'turally  introduce  themfclvts  into  the 
management  of  the  former:  The  (Iricl  frugality 
and  parfimonious  attention  of  the  poor  as  natu- 
rally eftablifh  themfelves  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Under  fuch  different  management,  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  mult  require  very  different  degrees  of  ex- 
pence to  execute  it.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I be- 
lieve, that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves.  It  is 
found  to  do  fo  even  at  Boflon,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  common  labour 
are  fo  very  high. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  effedt  of  increafing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  caufe 
of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of  it,  is 
to  lament  over  the  neceffary  effedt  and  caufe  of 
the  greateft  public  profperitv. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
in  the  progreffive  ftate,  while  the  fociety  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  further  acquifition,  rather  than 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the 
happiefl:  and  the  molt  comfortable.  It  is  hard 
in  the  ffationary,  and  miferable  in  the  declining 
ftate.  The  progreffive  ftate  is  in  reality  the  cheer- 
ful and  the  hearty  ftate  to  all  the  different  orders 
of  the  fociety.  The  ftationary  is  dull^  the  de- 
clining melancholy. 
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^ The  libera]  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages 
^ the  propagation,  fo  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the 
common  people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  induflry,  which,  like  every 
other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  A plentiful  fub- 
fin-ence  increafes  the  bodily  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in 
cafe  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that 
llrengch  to  the  utmod.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordin(7lv,  we  fhall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  aclive,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than 
where  they  are  low;  in  England,  for  example, 
than  in  Scotland;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  tlaem  through  the  week, 
will  be  idle  the  other  three.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part. 
Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  libe- 
rally paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
work themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  con- 
flitution  in  a few  years.  A carpenter  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  feme  other  places,  is  not  fuppofed 
to  lad  in  his  utmod  vigour  above  eight  years. 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in  many 
other  trades,  in  which  the  workmen  are  paid 
by  the  piece;  as  they  generally  are  in  manu- 
faflurcs,  and  even  in  country  labour,  where- 
cver  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary.  Almoft 
every  clafs  of  artificers  is  fubjefl  to  fome  pecu- 
liar infirmity  occafioned  by  excedive  application 
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to  their  peculiar  fpecies  of  work.  Ramuzzini, 
an  eminent  Italian  phyfician,  has  v.'ritten  a par- 
ticular book  concerning  fuch  difeafes.  We  do 
not  reckon  our  foldiers  the  moO;  indufliious  fee 
of  people  among  us.  Yet  when  foldiers  have 
been  employed  in  fome  particular  forts  of  work, 
and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  ofHcerS 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  ftlpulate  with 
the  undertaker,  that  they  flaould  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a certain  fuin  every  day,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  (li- 
pulation  was  made,  mutual  emulation  and  the 
defire  of  greater  gain,  frequently  prompted  them 
to  overwork  themfelves,  and  to  hurt  their  health 
by  exceffive  labour.  Exedhve  application  dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  real 
caufe  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  other  three,  fo 
much  and  fo  loudly  complained  of.  Great  la- 
bour either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
feveral  days  together,  is  in  moft  men  naturally 
followed  by  a great  defire  of  relaxation,  which, 
if  not  reftrained  by  force  or  by  fome  flrong  ne- 
cefTitv,  is  almoft  irrefilVible.  It  is  the  call  of  na- 
lure,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  fome  in- 
dulgence, fometimes  of  eafe  only,  but  fometimes 
too  of  diffipation  and  diverfion.  If  it  is  not 
complied  w'ith,  the  confequences  are  often  dan- 
gerous, and  fometimes  fatal,  and  fuch  as  almofi: 
always,  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  the  trade.  If  matters  would  always 
liften  to  the  di(5tates  of  reafon  and  humanity, 
they  have  frequently  occafion  rather  to  mode- 
rate, than  to  animate  the  application  of  many  of 
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B 0^0  K workmen.  It  will  be  found,  I believe,  in 

» I— .i^LW  every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 
moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  conftantly,  not 
only  preferves  his  health  the  longeft,  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  executes  the  greateft  quantity 
of  work. 

In  cheap  years,  it  is  pretended,  workmen  are 
generaliy  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones  more  in- 
duffrious  than  ordinary.  A plentiful  fubfift- 
ence  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded,  relaxes, 
and  a fcanty  one  quickens  their  induftry.  That 
a little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may  render 
fome  workmen  idle,  cannot  be  well  doubted 5 
but  that  it  fhould  have  this  effeft  upon  the  greater 
part,  or  that  men  in  general  fhould  work  better 
when  they  are  ill  fed  than  when  they  are  well 
fed,  when  they  are  difheartened  than  when  they 
are  in  good  fpirits,  when  they  are  frequently  fick 
than  when  they  are  generally  in  good  health, 
feems  not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  are  generally  among  the  common 
people  years  of  ficknefs  and  mortality,  which 
cannot  fail ' to  diminilh  the  produce  of  their  in- 
duftry. 

In  years  of  plenty,  fervants  frequently  leave 
their  matters,  and  truft  their  fubfiftence  to  what 
they  can  make  by  their  own  induftry.  But  the 
fame  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  by  increafing  the 
fund  which  is  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of 
fervants,  encourages  mailers,  farmers  efpecially, 
to  employ  a g, eater  number.  Farmers'  upon  fuch 
occafions  cxpe61  more  profit  from  their  corn  by 
maintaining  a few  more  labouring  fervants,  than 
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by  felling  it  at  a low  price  in  the  market.  The  ^ 
demand  for  fervants  increafes,  while  the  number  u— 
of  thofe  who  offer  to  fupply  that  demand  di- 
minifhes.  The  price  of  labour,  therefore,  fre- 
quently rifes  in  cheap  years. 

In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fubfiftence  make  all  fuch  people  eager 
to  return  to  fervice.  But  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  by  diminifhing  the  funds  deltined  for  the 
maintenance  of  fervants,  difpofes  mafters  rather 
to  diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
they  have.  In  dear  years  too,  poor  independ- 
ent workmen  frequently  confume  the  little  flocks 
with  which  they  had  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  become  journeymen  for  fubfiftence. 
More  people  want  employment  than  can  eafily 
get  it;  many  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  lower 
terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fer- 
vants and  journeymen  frequently  fink  in  dear 
years. 

Masters  of  all  forts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  with  their  fervants  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more  humble 
and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
They  naturally,  therefore,  commend  the  former 
as  more  favourable  to  induftry.  Landlords  and 
farmers,  befides,  two  of  the  largeft  clafiTes  of 
mafters,  have  another  reafon  for  being  pleafed 
with  dear  years.  The  rents  of  the  one  and  the 
profits  of  the  other  depend  very  much  upon  the 
price  of  provifions.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  ge- 
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neral  fliould  work  lefs  when  they  work  for  them<> 
ielves,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people. 
A poor  independent  worknnan  v;ill  generally  be 
more  induflrious  than  even  a journeyman  who 
works  by  the  piece.  ' I'he  one  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  induftryj  the  other  fhares  it 
with  his  mailer.  The  one,  in  his  feparate  indc^ 
pendent  ilate,  is  lefs  liable  to 'the  temptations  of 
bad  company,  which  in  large  manufa6tories  fo 
frequently  ruin  the  morals  of  the  other.  The 
fuperiority  of  the  independent  workman  over 
thofe  fervants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  whofe  wages  and  maintenance  are 
the  fame  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is 
likely  to  be  flill  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to 
increafe  the  proportion  of  independent  workmen 
to  journeymen  and  fervants  oi  all  kinds,  and 
dear  years  to  di  min  ilk  it. 

A French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity, Mr.  Mefifance,  receiver  of  the  taillies 
in  the  cledtion  of  St.  Etienne,  endeavours  to 
(how  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  than 
in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  made  upon  thofe  different 
octafions  in  three  different  manufactures;  one 
of  coarfe  woollens  carried  on  at  Elbeuf;  one  of 
linen,  and  another  of  filk,  both  which  extend 
through  the  whole  generality  of  Rouen.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  which  is  copied  from 
the  regiflers  of  the  public  offices,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods  made  in  all  thofe 
three  manufadures  has  generally  been  greater  in 
cheap  than  in  dear  years;  and  that  it  has  always 
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been  greateR  in  the  cheapeft,  and  lead:  in  the  c H p. 
dearcft  years.  All  the  three  icem  to  be  ftation*  c 
ary  manufadures,  or  which,  though  their  pro* 
ducc  rnsy  vary  lomcwhat  from  year  to  year,  are 
upon  the  whole  neither  going  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

The  manufadnre  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  coarfe  woollens  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  are  growing  manufadtures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  fome  va- 
riations, increafing  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
have  been  publifhed  of  their  annual  produce,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  that  its  variations 

t 

have  had  any  fenfible  connexion  with  the  dear- 
nefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons.  In  1740,  a year 
of  great  fcarcity,  both  manufadlures,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  declined  very  confiderably.  But  in 
1756,  another  year  of  great  fcarcity,  the  Scotch 
manufacture  made  more  than  ordinary  advances. 

The  Yorklhire  manufadure,  indeed,  declined, 
and  its  produce  did  not  rife  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can ftamp  act.  In  that  and  the  following  year  it 
greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
it  has  continued  to  advance  ever  fince. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufadures  for  dif- 
tant  fale  muft- neceflfarily  depend,  not  fo  much 
upon  the  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  upon 
the  circumftances  which  afFed  the  demand  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  confumed ; upon  peace 
or  war,  upon  the  profperity  or  declenfion  of 
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BOOK  Other  rival  >manufa6i;ures,  and  upon  the  good  of 
^ . bad  humour  of  their  principal  cuRomers.  A 

great  part  of  the  extraordinary  work,  befides, 
which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  years,  never 
enters  the  public  regifters  of  manufa6lnres. 
The  men  fervants  who  leave  their  mafters 
become  independent  labourers.  The  women' 
return  to  their  parents,  and  commonly  fpin  in 
order  to  make  cloaths  for  themfelves  and  their 
families.  Even  the  independent  workmen  do  not 
always  work  for  public  fale,  but  are  employed 
by  fome  of  their  neighbours  in  manufa£lures  for 
family  ufe.  The  produce  of  their  labour,  there- 
fore, frequently  makes  no  figure  in  thofe  public 
regifters,  of  which  the  records  are  fometimes 
publifhed  with  fo  much  parade,  and  from  which 
our  merchants  and  manufadlurers  would  often 
vainly  pretend  to  announce  the  profperity  or 
declenfion  of  the  greateft  empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour, 
not  only  do  not  always  correfpond  with  thofe  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  but  are  frequently  quite 
oppofite,  we  muft  not,  upon  this  account,  ima- 
gine that  the  price  of  provifions  has  no  influence 
upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  price  of  labour 
\ is  necefiarily  regulated  by  two  circumftances ; 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  the-, 
necefifaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The  de- 
mand for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  or  to  require 
an  incieafing,  Rationary,  or  declining  population, 
determines  the  quantity  of  the  necefifaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  which  muft  be  given  to 
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the  labourer  •,  and  the  money  price  of  labour  is  c a p. 
determined  by  what  is  requifite  for  purchafing 
this  quantity.  Though  the  money  price  of  la- 
bour, therefore,  is  fometimes  high  where  the 
price  of  provifions  is  low,  it  would  be  ftill  higher> 
the  demand  continuing  the  fame,  if  the  price  of 
provifions  was  high. 

It  is  becaufe  the  demand  for  labour  increafes 
in  years  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and 
diminilhes  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  extraordinary 
fcarcity,  that  the  money  price  of  labour  fome- 
times rifes  in  the  one,  and  finks  in  the  other. 

In  a year  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty, 
there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the 
employers  of  induftry,  fufficient  to  maintain  and 
employ  a greater  number  of  induftrious  people 
than  had  been  employed  the  year  before ; and 
this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had. 

Thofe  mafters,  therefore,  who  want  more  work- 
men, bid  againft  one  another,  in  order  to  get 
them,  which  fometimes  raifes  both  the  real  and 
the  money  price  of  their  labour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  in  a year  of  fud- 
den and  extraordinary  fcarcity.  The  funds  def- 
tined  for  employing  induftry  are  lefs  than  they 
had  been  the  year  before.  A conftderable  num- 
ber of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
who  bid  one  againft  another,  in  order  to  get  it, 
which  fometimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the 
money  price  of  labour.  In  1740,  a year  of  ex- 
traordinary fcarcity,  many  people  were  willing  to 
work  for  bare  fubfiftence.  In  the  fucceeding 
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years  of  plenty,  it  was  more  difficult  to  get 
labourers  and  fervants. 

The  fcarcity  of  a dear  year,  by  diminiffiing 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its  price, 

the  high  price  of  provifion  tends  to  raife  it* 
The  plenty  of  a cheap  year,  on  the  cont^ry,  by 
increafing  the  demand,  tends  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  as  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  tends  to 
lower  it.  In  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  thofe  two  oppofite  caufes  feem  to 
counterbalance  one  another ; which  is  probably  ‘ 
in  part  the  reafon  why  the  wages  of  labour  are 
every-where  fo  much  more  fteady  and  permanent 
than  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  neceflarily 
increafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  in- 
creafing that  part  of  it  which  refolves  itfeif  into 
wages,  and  fo  far  tends  to  diminiffi  their  con- 
fumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame 
caufe,  hovv^ever,  which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  increafe  of  flock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  to  make  a fmaller  quantity 
'of  labour  produce  a greater  quantity  of  work; 
The  owner  of  the  flock  which  employs  a great 
number  of  labourers,  neceflarily  endeavours,  for 
his  own  advantage^  to  make  fuch  a proper  di- 
vifion  and  diflribution  of  employment,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  produce  the  greateft  quantity 
of  work  poflible.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them  with  the  beft  machinery 
which  either  he  of  they  can  think  of.  What 
fakes  place  among  the  labourers  in  a particular 
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workhoiife,  takes  place,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
among  thofe  of  a great  fociety.  The  greater 
their  number,  the  more  they  naturally  divide 
themfelves  into  different  claffes  and  fubdivifions 
of  employment.  More  heads  are  occupied  in 
inventing  the  mod  proper  machinery  for  exe- 
cuting the  work  of  each,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  be  invented.  There  are  many 
commodities,  therefore,  which,  in  confequence  of 
thefe  improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  fo 
much  lels  labour  than  before,  that  the  increafe  of 
its  price  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  quantity. 


H E rife  and  fail  in  the  profits  of  flock 


depend  upon  the  fame  caufes  with  the  rife 
and  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increafing 
or  declining  (late  of  the  wealth  of  the  fociety  ; 
but  thofe  caufes  affe6l  the  one  and  the  other  very 
differently. 

The  increafe  of  flock,  which  raifes  wages, 
tends  to  lower  profit.  When  the  docks  of  many 
rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  fame  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to  lower 
its  profit;  and  when  there  is  a like  increafe  of 
dock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in  the 
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fame  fociety,  the  fame  competition  muft  produce 
the  fame  effe6l  in  them  all. 

It  is  not  eafy,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to 
afcertain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour, 
even  in  a particular  place,  and  at  a particular 
time.  We  can,  even  in  this  cafe,  feldom  deter- 
mine more  than  what  are  the  moft  ufual  wages. 
But  even  this  can  feldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits  of  flock.  Profit  is  fo  very  fluClu- 
ating,  that  the  perfon  who  carries  on  a particular 
trade,  cannot  always  tell  you  himfelf  what  is  the 
average  of  his  annual  profit.  It  is  afFefted,  not 
only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  commo- 
dities which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  cuflomers, 
and  by  a thoufand  other  accidents  to  which 
goods  when  carried  either  by  fea  or  by  land,  or 
even  when  ftored  in  a warehoufe,  are  liable.  It 
varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  bur 
from  day  to  day,  and  almofl  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  afcertain  what  is  the  average  profit  of  ali  the 
different  trades  carried  on  in  a great  kingdom, 
muft  be  much  more,  difficult ; and  to  judge  of 
what  it  may  have  been  formerly,  or  in  remote 
periods  of  time,  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
muft  be  altogether  impofiible. 

But  though  it  may  be  impofiible  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  are  or 
were  the  average  profits  of  flock,  either  in  the 
prefent,  or  in  ancient  times,  fome  notion  may 
be  formed  of  them  from  the  intereft  of  money. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  wherever 
^ great  deal  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money, 
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a great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  chap, 
of  it ; and  that  wherever  little  can  be  made  by  it,  ^ 

leis  will  commonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  ulual  market  rate  of  intereft 
varies  in  any  country,  we  may  be  afTured  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  ftock  muft  vary  with  it,  muft 
fink  as  it  finks,  and  rife  as  it  rifes.  The  progrefs 
of  intereft,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form  fome 
notion  of  the  progrefs  of  profit. 

By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIH.  all  intereft  above 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful.  More,  it 
feems,  had  fometimes  been  taken  before  that. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  religious  zeal  pro-  ‘ 
hibited  all  intereft.  This  prohibition,  however, 
like  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  faid  to  have 
produced  no  effe<ft,  and  probably  rather  increafed 
than  diminifhed  the  evil  of  ufury.  The  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  revived  by  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per  cent,  continued 
to  be  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  till  the  21ft  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  reftrided  to  eight  per 
cent.  It  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  foon  after 
the  reftoration,  and  by  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  five  per  cent.  All  thele  different  ftatutory 
regulations  feem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
propriety.  They  feem  to  have  followed  and  not 
to  have  gone  before  the  market  rate  of  intereft, 
or  the  rate  at  v;hich  people  of  good  credit  ufually 
borrowed.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  five 
per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  rather  above  than 
below  the  market  rate.  Before  the  late  war,  the 
government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  j and 
people  of  good  credit  in  the  capital,  and  in 
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B 0^0  K many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  a 
half,  four,  and  four  and  a half  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  have  been  continually 
advancing,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,* 
their  pace  feems  rather  to  have  been  gradually 
accelerated  tban  retarded.  They  feem,  not  only 
to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  going 
on  fafter  and  fafter.  The  wages  of  labour  have 
been  continually  increafing  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  and  manufadlures  the  profits  of 
flock  have  been  diminifhing. 

It  generally  requires  a greater  flock  to  carry 
on  any  fort  of  trade  in  a great  town  than  in  a 
country  village.  The  great  flocks  employed  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  rich 
competitors,  generally  reduce  the  rate  of  profit 
in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But 
the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a 
great  town  than  in  a country  village.  In  a 
thriving  town  the  people  who  have  great  flocks 
to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of 
workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  againft 
one  another,  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can, 
which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the 
profits  of  flock.  In  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  frequently  not  flock  fufficient 
to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid 
againft  one  another  in  order  to  get  employment, 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  raifes  the 
profits  of  flock. 
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In'  Scotland,  though  the  legal  rate  of  interefl  chap. 
is  the  fame  as  in  England,  the  market  rate  is 
rather  higher.  People  of  the  beft  credit  there 
feldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent.  Even  pri- 
vate bankers  in  Edinburgh  give  four  per  cent, 
upon  their  promiflbry  notes,  of  which  payment 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  demanded  at 
pleafure.  Private  bankers  in  London  give  no 
intereft  for  the  money  which  is  depofited  with 
them.  There  ar^  few  trades  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  a fmaller  flock  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  The  common  rate  of  profit,  there- 
fore, muft  be  fomewhat  greater.  The  wages  of 
labour,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  The  country  too 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  the  fleps  by  which 
it  advances  to  a better  condition^  for  it  is  evi- 
dently advancing,  feem  to  be  much  flower  and 
naore  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  interefl  in  France  has 
not,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century^ 
been  always  regulated  by  the  market  rate  In 
1720  interefl  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per  cent. 

In  1724  it  was  raifed  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or 
3t  cent.  In  1725  it  was, again  raifed  to 
the  twentieth  penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In 
1766,  during  the  adminiflration  of  Mr.  Laverdy> 
it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to 
four  per  cent.  The  Abbey  Terray  raifed  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The  fup- 

♦ See  Denifart,  Article  Taux  des  Interets,  tom.  ili.  p.  18. 
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pofcd  purpofe  of  many  of  thofe  violent  redu(^ions 
of  intereft  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing 
that  of  the  public  debts  j a purpofe  which  has 
fomeiimcs  been  executed.  France  is  perhaps  in 
the  prefent  times  not  fo  rich  a country  as  Fng- 
land  : and  though  the  le^al  rate  of  intereft  has  in 
France  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England, 
the  market  rate  has  generally  been  higher ; for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  they  have  feveral 
very  fafe  and'  eafy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  1 have  been  aftured  by 
Briiifti  merchants  who  had  traded  in  both  coun- 
tries, are  higher  in  France  than  in  England  ; and 
it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account  that  many  Britifh 
fubje<5ts  chufe  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
a country  where  trade  is  in  difgrace,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  highly  refpeded.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour are  lower  in  France  than  in  England. 
When  you  go  from  Scotland  to  England,  the 
difference  which  you  may  remark  between  the 
drefs  and  countenance  of  the  common  people  in 
the  one  country  and  in  the  other,  fufficiently 
indicates  the  difference  in  their  condition.  The 
contraft  is  ftill  greater  when  you  return  from 
France.  France,  though  no  doubt  a richer 
country  than  Scotland,  feems  not  to  be  going 
forward  fo  faft.  It  is  a common  and  even  a 
popular  opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  going 
backwards ; an  opinion  which,  1 apprehend,  is 
ill-founded  even  with  regard  to  France,  but  which 
nobody  can  pofiibly  entertain  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  who  fees  the  country  now,  and  who 
faw  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
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T HE  province  of  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  c 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and 
the  number  of  its  people,  is  a richer  country 
than  England.  The  government  there  borrow 
at  two  per  cent,  and  private  people  of  good 
credit  at  three.  The  wages  of  labour  are  faid 
to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade  upon  lower 
profits  than  any  people  in  Europe.  The  trade 
of  Holland,  it  has  been  pretended  by  fomc 
people,  is  decaying,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  fome  particular  branches  of  it  are  fo.  But 
thefe  fymptoms  feem  to  indicate  fufficiently  that 
there  is  no  general  decay.  When  profit  dimi^ 
nifhes,  merchants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that 
trade  decays;  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is 
the  natural  effe6t  of  its  profperity,  or  of  a greater 
ftock  being  employed  in  it  than  before.  During 
the  late  war  the  Dutch  gained  the  w'hole  car- 
rying trade  of  France,  of  which  they  flill  retain  a 
very  large  (hare.  The  great  property  which 
they  pofiefs  both  in  the  French  and  Englilh 
funds,  about  forty  millions,  it  .is  faid,  in  the 
latter  (in  which  I fufpe£l,  however,  there  is  a 
confiderable  exaggeration)  ; the  great  fums  which 
they  lend  to  private  people  in  countries  where 
the  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  than  in  their  own, 
are  circumfiances  which  no  doubt  demonftrate 
the  redundancy  of  their  ftock,  or  that  it  has  in- 
creafed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tole- 
rable profit  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  own 
country : but  they  do  not  demonftrate  that  that 
bufinefs  has  decreafed.  As  the  capital  of  a 
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B 0^0  K priv^ate  man,  though  acquired  by  a particular 

V— trade,  may  increafe  beyond  what  he  can  employ 
in  it,  and  yet  that  trade  continue  to  increafe  too; 
fo  may  likewife  the  capital  of  a great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies, not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the 
intereft  of  money,  and  confequencly  the  profits 
of  ftock,  are  higher  than  in  England.  In  the 
different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  run  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent. 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  ftock, 
however,  are  things,  perhaps,  which  fcarce  ever 
go  together,  except  in  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  new  colonies.  A new  colony  muft  always 
for  fome  time  be  more  under- ftocked  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  more 
under- peopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
ftock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
They  have  more  land  than  they  have  ftock  to 
cultivate.  What  they  have,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  only  of  what  is  moft  fer- 
tile and  moft  favourably  fituated,  the  land  near 
the  fea  fhore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers.  Such  land  too  is  frequently  purchafed 
at  a price  below  the  value  even  of  its  natural 
produce.  Stock  employed  in  the  purchafe  and 
improvement  of  fuch  lands  muft  yield  a very 
large  profit,  and  confequently  afford  to  pay  a very 
large  intereft.  Its  rapid  accumulation  in  fo  pro- 
fitable an  employment  enables  the  planter  to  in- 
creafe the  number  of  his  hands  fafter  than  he  can 
find  them  in  a new  fcttlement.  Thofe  whom  he 
can  find,  therefore,  are  very  liberally  rewarded. 
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As  the  colony  increafes,  the  profits  of  ftock  gra- 
dually diminifh.  When  the  mofi;  fertile  and  befi: 
fituated  lands  have  been  all  occupied,  lefs  profit 
can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  infe- 
rior both  in  foil  and  fituation,  and  lefs  intereft 
can  be  afforded  for  the  ftock  which  is  fo  em- 
ployed. In  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  ac- 
cordingly, both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  have  been  confiderably  reduced  during  the 
courle  of  the  prefent  century.  As  riches,  im- 
provement, and  population  have  increafed,  in- 
tereft has  declined.  The  vvae;es  of  labour  do  not 
fink  with  the  profits  of  ftock.  The  demand  for 
labour  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  ftock  what- 
ever be  its  profits ; and  after  thefe  are  dimi- 
nifhed,  ftock  may  not  only  continue  to  increafe, 
but  to  increafe  much  fafter  than  before.  It  is 
with  induftrious  nations,  who  are  advancing  in 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  as  with  induftrious 
individuals.  A great  ftock,  though  with  fmall 
profits,  generally  increafes  fafter  than  a fmall 
ftock  with  great  profits.  Money,  fays  the  pro- 
verb, makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a 
little  it  is  often  eafy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  little.  The  connexion 
between  the  increafe  of  ftock  and  that  of  ifi- 
duftry,  or  of ‘the  demand  for  ufeful  labour,  has 
partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  ac-^ 
cumulation  of  ftock. 

The  acquifition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new 
branches  of  trade,  may  fometimes  raife  the  pro- 
fits of  ftock,  and  with  them  the  intereft  of  money, 

even 
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BOOK  even  in  a country  which  is  fafl:  advancing  in  the 
acquifition  of  riches.  The  (lock  of  the  country 
not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole  acceflion  of 
bufinefs,  which  fuch  acquifitions  prefent  to  the 
dilferent  people  among  whom  it  is  divided,  is 
applied  to  thofe  particular  branches  only  which 
afford  the  greateft  profit.  Part  of  what  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  other  trades,  is  neceflarily 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  fome  of 
the  new  and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  thofe 
old  trades,  therefore,  the  competition  comes  to 
be  lefs  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
lefs  fully  fupplied  with  many  different  forts  of 
goods.  Their  price  neceffarily  rifes  more  or 
lefs,  and  yields  a greater  profit  to  thofe  who  deal 
in  them,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  to  borrow 
at  a higher  interefl.  For  fome  time  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  late  war,  not  only  private  people 
of  the  bed  credit,  but  fome  of  the  greateft  com- 
panies in  London,  commonly  borrowed  at  five 
/ per  cent,  who  before  that  had  not  been  ufed  to 

pay  more  than  four,  and  four  and  a half  per  cent. 
The  great  acceffion  both  of  territory  and  trade, 
by  our  acquifitions  in  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  will  fufiiciently  account  for  this, 
without  fuppofing  any  diminution  in  the  capital 
ftock  of  the  fociety.  So  great  an  acceffion  of 
new  bufinefs  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  ftock, 
muft  neceffarily  have  diminifhed  the  quantity 
employed  in  a great  number  of  particular 
branches,  in  which  the  competition  being  lefs,  - 
the  profits  muft  have  been  greater.  I fliall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  mention  the  reafons  which 
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dlfpofe  me  to  believe  that  the  capital  ftcck  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  diininifhcd  even  by  the 
enormous  expence  of  the  late  war. 

The  diminution  of  the  capital  (lock  of  the  fo- 
cicty,  or  of  the  funds  defined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  induftry,  however,  as  it  lowers  the 
wages  of  labour,  fo  it  raifes  the  profits  of  flock, 
and  confequently  the  intercfl  of  money.  By  the 
wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of 
what  flock  remains  in  the  fociety  can  bring 
their  goods  at  lefs  expence  to  market  than 
before,  and  lefs  flock  being  employed  in  flip- 
plying  the  market  than  before,  they  can  fell  them 
dearer.  Their  goods  cofl  them  lefs,  and  they 
get  more  for  them.  Their  profits,  therefore, 
being  augmented  at  both  ends,  can  well  afford 
a large  interefl.  The  great  fortunes  fo  fuddenly 
and  fo  eafily  acquired  in  Bengal  and  the  other 
Britifh  fettlements  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  may  fatisfy 
us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  fo 
the  profits  of  flock  are  very  high  in  thofe  ruined 
countries.  The  interefl  of  money  is  proportion- 
ably  fo.  In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  and 
the  fucceeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment. As  the  profits  which  can  afford  fuch  an 
interefl  mufl  eat  up  almoft  the  whole  rent  of  the 
landlord,  fo  fuch  enormous  ufury  mufl  in  its 
turn  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  thofe  profits. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  a ufury 
of  the  fame  kind  Teems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  ruinous  adminiflration 
of  their  proconluls.'  The  virtuous  Brutus  lent 
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money  in  Cyprus  at  eight-and-forty  per  cent,  as 
we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a country  which  had  acquired  that  full 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its 
foil  and  climate,  and  its  fltuation  with  refpeft 
to  other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire ; which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and  which 
was  not  going  backwards;  both  the  wages  of  la- 
bour and  the  profits  of  (lock  would  probably  be 
very  low.  In  a country  fully  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  what  either  its  territory  could  maintain 
or  its  ftock  employ,  the  competition  for  employ* 
ment  would  neceffarily  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labour  to  what  was  barely  fufHcient 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  and,  the 
country  being  already  fully  peopled,  that  num- 
ber could  never  be  augmented.  In  a country 
fully  flocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  bufinefs  it 
had  to  tranfa£i:,  as  great  a quantity  of  flock 
would  be  employed  in  every  particular  branch 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  admit. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  cvery-where 
be  as  great,  and  confequeatly  the  ordinary  profit 
as  low  as  poirible. 

But  perhaps  no  country  has  ever  yet  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  opulence.  China  Teems  to  have 
been  long  flationary,  and  had  probably  long  ago 
acquired  that  full  complement  of  riches  which 
is  confident  with  the  nature,  of  its  laws  and  infli- 
tutions.  But  this  complement  may  be  much 
inferior  to  what,  with  other  laws  and  inflicu- 
tions,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  climate,  and  fitua- 
tion  might  admit  of.  A country  which  negleds 
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or  defpifes  foreiga  commerce,  and  which  admits  chap. 
the  velFels  of  foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of  l.  J 
its  ports  only,  cannot  tranfadl  the  fame  quantity 
of  bufinefs  which  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
and  inditutions.  In  a country  too,  where,  though 
the  rich  or  the  owners  of  large  capitals  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  fecurity,  the  poor  or  the  owners  of 
fmall  capitals  enjoy  fcarce  any,  but  are  liable, 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  to  be  pillaged  and 
plundered  at  any  time  by  the  inferior  manda- 
rines, the  quantity  of  flock  employed  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfaded  within 
it,  can  never  be  equal  to  what  the.  nature  and 
extent  of  that  bufinefs  might  admit.  In  every 
different  branch,  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor  mufl 
cftablifh  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en- 
grofling  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves,  will  be 
able  to  make  very  large  profits.  Twelve  per 
cent,  accordingly  is  faid  to  be  the  common  in- 
tercfl;  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  flock  mufl  be  fufficient  to  afford  this  large 
interefl. 

A DEFECT  in  the  law  may  fometimes  raife  the 
rate  of  interefl  confiderably  above  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  require.  When  the  law  does  not  enforce 
the  performance  of  contra6ls,  it  puts  all  bor- 
rowers nearly  upon  the  fame  footing  with  bank- 
rupts or  people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regu- 
lated countries.  The  uncertainty  of  recovering  — 
his  money  makes  the  lender  exact  the  fame  ufu- 
rious  interefl  which  is  ufually  required  from 
bankrupts.  Among  the  barbarous  nations  who 
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ic  ovcr-ran  the  wcftcrn  provinces  of  the  Ronafan 

^ empire,  the  performance  of  contracts  was  left 
for  many  ages  to  the  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  "courts  of  jufticc  of  their  kings 
feldom'  intermeddled  in  it.  The  high  rate  of^ 
intereft  which  took  place  in  thofe  ancient  times 
may  perhaps  be  partly  'accounted  for  from  this 
caufe.  ‘ ' 

When  the  law  prohibits  intereft  altogether, 
k does  not  prevent  it.  Many  people  muft  bor- 
row, and  nobody  will  lend  without  fuch  a con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe'bf  their  money  as  is  fuit- 

able,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the  ufe 

of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  evading 
the  law.  The  high  rate  of  intereft  among  all 
Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for  by  Mr, 
Montefquieu,  not  from  their  poverty,  but  partly  _ 
from  this,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  re-  • 
covering  the  money.  • 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  muft  always 
be  fomething  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  occafional  lofies  to  which  every 
employment  of  ftock  is  expofed.  It  is  this  fur- 
plus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.  'What  is 
called  grofs  profit  comprehends  frequently,  not 
only  this  furplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  com- 
penfating  fuch  extraordinary  Ioffes'.  The  intereft 
which  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clear  profit  only.  ' ' 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  intereft  muft,  in 
tl>e  fame  manner,  be  fomething  more  than  fuffi- 
b'hent  to  compenfate  the  occafional  loftes  to  which* 
fending,  ' even  with  -tolerable  •pruden'e^j  'is  ex-'" 
I ' pofed.^ 
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pofed.  Were  it  not  more,  charity  or  friendfhlp 
could  be  the  only  motives  for  lending. 

In  a country  which  had  acquired  its  full  com- 
plement of  riches,  where  in  every  particular 
branch  of  bufinefs  there  was  the  greateft  quantity 
of  ftock  that  could  be  employed  in  it,  as  the 
ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would  be  very  fhnall, 
fo  the  ufual  market  rate  of  intereft  which  could 
be  afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  fo  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  impoffible  for  any  but  the  very  wealthicft 
people  to  live  upon  the  intereft  of  their  money. 
All  people  of  fmall  or  middling  fortunes  would 
be  obliged  to  fuperintcnd  themfelves  the  em- 
ployment of  their  own  ftocks.  It  would  be  ne- 
celTary  that  almoft  every  man  fhoivld  be  a man 
of  bufinefs,  or  engage  in  fome  fort  of  trade.  The 
province  of  Holland  feems  to  be  approaching 
near  to  this  ftate.  It  is  there  unfafhionable  not 
to  be  a man  of  bufinefs.  Neceffity  makes  it 
ufual  for  almoft  every  man  to  be  fo,  and  cuftom 

/ f 

every  where  regulates  faffiion.  ‘ As  it  is  ridicu- 
lous not  to  drcfs,  fo  is  it,  in  fome  meafure,  not 
to  be  employed  like  other  people.  As  a man  of 
a civil  profeffion  feems  awkward  in  a camp  or  a 
garrifon,  and  is  even  in  fome  danger  of  being 
defpifed  there,  fo  docs  an  idle  man  among' men 
of  bufinefs. 

The  higheft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
fuch  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com- 
modities, eats  up  the  whole  of  what  ffiould  go  to 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only  what  is  fuft 
ficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and  bring- 
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B o o Fc  ing  them  to  market,  according  to  the  lowefl  rate 
^ - — j at  which  labour  can  any-where  be  paid,  the  bare 
fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.  The  workman  muft 
always  have  been  fed  in  fome  way  or  other  while  he 
was  about  the  workj  but  the  landlord  may 
not  always  have  been  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  fervants  of  the  Eafi:  India  com- 
pany  carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
far  from  this  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  ufual  market  rate 
of  intereft  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
clear  profit,  necefiarily  varies  as  profit  rifes . or 

falls.  Double  intereft  is  in  Great  Britain 

• » 

reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a good,  mo- 
derate,  reafonable  profit;  terms  which  I ap- 
prehend mean  no  more  than  a common  and 
ufual  profit.  In  a country  where  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reafonable  that  one  half  of  it  fhould  go 
to  intereft,  wherever  bufinefs  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  The  ftock  is  at  the  rifk  of 
the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were,  infures  it  to  the 
lender;  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in  the 

treater  part  of  trades,  be  both  a fufficient  pro- 
t upon  the  fifk  of  this  infurance,  and  a fuf- 
ficient recbmpence  for  the  trouble  of  employ- 
ing the  ftock.  But  the  proportion  between  in- 
tereft and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  fame  in 
countries  "where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  was 
either  a good  deal  lower,  or  a good  deal  higher. 
If  it  were  a good  deal  'lower,  one  half  of  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  afforded  for  intereft;  and 
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more  might  be  afforded  if  it  were  a good  deal  chap, 

higher.  4 

In  countries  which  are  faft  advancing  to  riches, 
the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price  of  many 
commodities,  compenfate  the  high  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  enable  thofe  countries  to  fell  as  cheap 
as  their  lefs  thriving  neighbours,  among  whom 
the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raife 
the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.  If  in  the 
linen  manufa6ture,  for  example,  the  wages  of  the 
different  woiking  people,  the  flax  dreffers,  the 
fpinners,  the  v;eavers,  &c.‘  fhould,  all  of  them, 
be  advanced  two-pence  a dayj  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  heighten'  the  price  of  a'  piece  of  linen 
only  by  a number  of  two  pences  equal ' to  the 
number  of  people  that  had  been  employed  about 
it,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  during 
which  they  had  been  fo  employed.  That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  refolved  itfelf 
into  wages  would,  through  all  the  different 
ftages  of  the  manufaflure,  rife  only  in  arithme- 
tical proportion  to  this  rife  of  wages.  But  if  the 
profits  of  all  the  different  employers  of  thofe 
working  people  fhould  be  raifed  five  per  cenr. 
that  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which 
refolved  itfelf  into  profit,  would,  through  all 
the  different  ftages  of  the  manufadlure,  rife  in 
. geometrical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  profit.  The 
employer  of  the  flax-dreflers  would,  in  felling  his 
flax,  require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  of  the  materials  and  wages  which 
he  advanced  to  his  workmen.  The  employer  .of 
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the  fpinners  would  require  an  additional  five  per 
cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax 
and  upon  the  wages  of  the  fpinners.  And  the 
employer  of  the  weavers  would  ' require  a like 
five  per  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the 
linen  yarn  and  upon  the  wages.,  of  the  weavers. 
In  raiflng  the  price  of  commodities,  the  rife  of 
wages  operates . in  the  fame  manner  as  Ample 
interefl;  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt.  The 
rife  of  profit  operates  like  compound  interefl. 
Our  merchants  and  mafler-manufadlurers  com- 
plain much  of  the  bad  efFeds  of  high  wages  in 
raifing  the  price,  and  thereby  leflPening  the  fale 
of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
fay  nothing  concerning  the  bad  cfFeds  of  high 
profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  the  per- 
nicious eflfeds  of  their  own  gains.  They  com- 
plain only  of  thofe  of  other  people. 
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Of  fFages  and  Profit  in  the  different  Employmtnf} 
of  Labour  and  Stock, 

The  whole  of  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  the  different  employments  of 
labour  and  ftock,  mud,  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, be  either  perfedly  equal,  or  continually 
tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently  either 
more  or  iefs  advantageous  than  the  red,  fo  many 
people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one  cafej  and 
fo  many  would  defert  it  in  the  other,  that  its'' ad- 
vantages would  foon  return  to  the  level  of  other 
employments.  This  at  lead  would  be  the  cafe 
in  a fociety  where  things  were  left  to  follow 
their  natural  courfe,  where  there  was  perfe^l 
liberty,  and  where  every  man  was  perfeclly  free 
both  .to  choofe  what  occupation  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he  thought  proper. 
Every  man’s  intered  would  prompt  him  to  feek 
the  advantageous  and  to  Ihun  the  difadvantageous 
employment. 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are 
every-where  .in  Europe  extremely  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  employments  of  labour 
and  dock.  But  this  difference  arifes  partly  from 
certain  clrcumdances  in  the  employments  them- 
felves,  which,  either  really,  or  at  lead  in  the 
paginations  of  men,  make  up  for  a fmall  pecu- 
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BOOK  nlary  gain  in  fome,  and  counter  balance  a great 
one  in  others;  and  partly  from  the  policy  of  Europe, 
which  no-where  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty. 

The  particular  confideration  of  thofe  circum- 
fiances -and  of  that  policy  will  divide  this  chapter 
into  two  parts. 


PART  I. 

Jnequalities  arifing  from  the  Nature  of  the  Employ* 

merits  themfelves, 

npHE  five  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
fiances  which,  lb  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
obferve,  make  up  for  a fmall  pecuniary  gain  in 
fome  employments,  and  counter-balance  a great 
one  in  others:  firft,  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagrec- 
ablenefs  of  the  employments  themfelves ; fecondly, 
the  eafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and 
cxpence  of  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  conflancy 
or  inconftancy  of  employment  in  them;  fourthly, 
the  fmall  or  great  truft  which  mull  be  repofed  in 
thofe  who  exercife  them;  and  fifthly,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

First,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
cafe  or  hardffiip,  the  clcanlinefs  or  dirtinefs,  the 
honourablenefs  or  difhonourablenefs  of  the  em- 
ployment. T'hus  in  mod  places,  take  the  year 
round,  a journeyman  taylor  earns  Ids  than  a 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is  much  eafier. 
A journeyman  weaver  earns  lefs  than  a journey- 
man fmith.  His  work  is  not  always  eafier,  but 
it  is  much  cleanlier.  A journeyman  blackfmith, 

though 
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though  an  artificer,  feldom  earns  fo  much‘  in  chap. 
twelve  hours,  as  a collier,  who  is  only  a labourer, 
does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  lb  dirry,  is 
lefs  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day-light,  , 
and  above  ground.  Honour  makes  a great  part 
of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  profefiions.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  confidered, 
they  are  generally  under-recompenfed,  as  I fhall 
endeavour  to  fliew  by  and  by.  Difgrace  has  the 
contrary  efFe6t.  The  trade  of  a butcher  is  a 
brutal  and  an  odious  bufinefs  j but  it  is  in  mod 
places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades,  The  moft  dcteftable  of  all  em- 
ployments, that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  better  paid 
than  any  common  trade  whatever,  • 

Hunting  and  filhing,  the  mod  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  date  of 
focietv,  become  in  its  advanced  dare  their  mod 
agreeable  amufements,  and  they  purfue  for  plea- 
fure  what  they  once  followed  from  ’necelTity.  In 
the  advanced  date  of  fociety,  therefore,  they  are 
all  very  poor  people  who  follow  as  a trade,  what 
other  people  purfue  as  a padime.  Filhermen 
have  been  fo  fince  the  time  of  * Theocritus,  A- 
poacher  is  every-where  a very  poor  man  in  Great 
Britain,  In  countries  where  the  rigour  of  the 
law  fuffers  no  poachers,  the  licenfed  hunter  is  not 
in  a much  better  condition.  The  natural  tade 
for  thofe  employments  makes  more  people  fol- 
low them  than  can  live  comfortably  by  them. 
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ic  and  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion 
^ to  Its  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to  market 
to  afford  any  thing  but  the  moft  fcanty  fubfiftence 
to  the  labourers. 

Disagreeableness  and  difgracc  '""affcft  the 
profits  of  fiock  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  who 
is  never  matter  of  his  own  houfc,  and  who  is 
cxpofed  to  the  brutality  of  every  drunkard,  ex- 
creifes  neither  a very  agreeable  nor  a very  cre- 
ditable bufinefs.  But  there  is  fcarce  any  com- 
mon trade  in  which  a fmall  ftock  yields  fb  great 
a profit. 

Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  tlie 
cafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence  of  learning  the  bufinefs. 

When  any  expenfivc  machine  is  eredled,  the 
extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before 
ic  is  worn  out,  it  mutt:  be  expeded,  will  replace 
, the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at  leafl:  the  or- 
dinary profits.  A man  educated  at  the  expence 
of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  thofe  em- 
ployments, which  require  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  (kill,  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe  ex- 
penfive  machines.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  perform,  it  mutt:  be  expelled,  over  and  above 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labour,  will  replace 
to  him  the  whole  cxpence  of  his  education,  with 
at  leafl:  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable 
capital.  It  mutt:  do  this  too  in  a reafonable  time, 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration 
of  human  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
more  certain  duration,  of  the  machine. 

The 
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Thp  difference  between  the  wages  of  .ikilled  C 
labour  and  thofe  of  common  labour  is  founded 
upon  this  principle. 

The. policy  of  Europe  confiders  the  labour  of 
all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufadurers,  as 
ITvilled  labour;  and  that  of  all  country  labourers 
as  common  labour.  It  feems  to  fuppofe  that  of 
the  former  to  be  of  a more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  fo  perhaps 
in  fome  cafes  ; but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quire 
otherwife,  as  I fhall  endeavour  to  fhevv  by  and 
by.  The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  qualify  any  perfon  for  exer- 
cifing  the  one  fpecies  of  labour,  impofe  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  apprenticefhip,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  rigour  in  different  places.  They 
leave  the  other  free  and  open  to  every  body. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticefhip^ 
the  whole  labour  of  the  apprentice  belongs  to 
his  mafler.  In  the  mean  time  he  muft,  in  many 
cafes,  be  maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations, 
and  in  almofl  all  cafes  muft  be  clothed  by 
them.  Some  money  too  is  commonly  given  to 
the  mafter  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  years;  a con-- 
fideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  mafter,  on  account  of  the  ufual 
idlcnefs  of  apprentices,  is  always  difadvantageous 
to  the  apprentice.  In  country  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he  is  employed 
about  the  eafier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  his  own  labour  maintains  him 

through 
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BOOK  through  all  the  different  ftages  of  his  employ- 
menr.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  in  Eu- 
rope the  wages  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and 
manufadlurers,  fhould  be  fomewhat  higher  than 
thofe  of  common  labourers,  They  are  fo  ac- 
cordingly, and  their  fuperior  gains  make  them 
in  mod  places  be  confidercd  as  a fuperior  rank 
of  people.  This  fuperiority,  however,  is  gene^ 
rally  very  fmallj  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
journeymen  in  the  more  common  forts  of  manu- 
fadlures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  plain  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  mod 
places,  very  little  more  than  the  day  wages  of 
common  labourers.  Their  employment,  indeed, 
is  more.deady  and  uniform,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  their  earnings,  taking  the  whole  year  toge- 
ther, may  be  fomewhat  greater,  >Jt  feems  evi- 
dently, however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  compenfate  the  fuperior  expence  of 
jtheir  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  profefiions,  is  dill  more  tedious  and  cx- 
penfive,  The  pecuniary  recompcnce,  therefore, 
of  painters  and  fculptors,  of  lawyers  and  phy- 
ficians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal;  and  it  is 
io  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  dock  feem  to  be  very  little  af- 
fedlcd  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning  the 
trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  All  the  different 
ways  in  which  dock  is  commonly  employed  in 
^reac  towns  feem,  in  reality,  to  be  almod  equally 
cafy  and  equally  difficult  to  learn.  One  branch 
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cither  of  foreign  or  domeftic  trade,  cannot  well  c h^a  p. 
be  a much  more  intricate  bufinefs  than  another.  - -i 

Thirdly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different 
occupations  vary  with  the  conftancy  or  inconftancy 
of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  conflant  in  fome 
trades  than  in  others*  In  the  greater  part  of  ma- 
nufadures,  a journeyman  may  be  pretty  fure  of 
employment  almofl  every  day  in  the  year  that  he 
is  able  -to  work.  A mafon  or  bricklayer,  on 
the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  froll  nor 
in  foul  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other 
times  depends  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuffomers.  He  is  liable^  in  confequence,  to  be 
frequently  without  any.  What  he  earns,  there- 
fore, while  he  is  employed,  muft  not  only  main- 
tain him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  fome 
Gompenfanon  for  thofe  anxious  and  defponding 
moments  which  the  thought  of  fo  precarious  a 
fituation  muft  fometimes  occafion.  Where  the 
computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu^ 
faflurers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a level 
with  the  day-wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe 
of  rhafons  and  bricklayers  are  generally  from 
one  h^lf  more  to  double  thofe  wages.  Where 
common  labourers  earn  four  and  five  ftiillings  a 
week,  mafons  and  bricklayers  frequently  earn 
feven  and  eight;  where  the  former  earn  fix,  the 
latter  often  earn  nine  and  ten,  and  where  the 
former  earn  nine  and  ten,  as  in  London,  the  lat- 
ter commonly  earn  fifteen  and  eighteen.  No 
fpecies  of  {killed  labour,  however,  feems  more 
cafy  to  learn  than  that  of  mafons  and  bricklayers. 
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K,  Chairmen  in  London,  during  the  fummer  fcafbn, 
^ are  faid  fometimes  to  be  employed  as  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  thofe  workmen, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  much  the  recompence  of 
their  (kilk  as  the  compcnfation  for  the  incon- 
Ifancy  of  their  employment. 

A HOUSE  carpenter  feems  to  exercife  rather  a 
nicer  and  a more  ingenious  trade  than  a inafon. 
In  moft  places,  however,  for  it  is  not  univerfally 
fo,  his  day- wages  are  fomewhat  lower.  His  em- 
ployment, though  it  depends  much,  does  not 
depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomersj  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
the  weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford  con- 
ftanc  employment,  happen  in  a particular  place 
not  to  do  fo,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  always 
rile  3 good  deal  above  their  ordinary  proportion 
to  thole  of  common  labour.  In  London  almoft 
all  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  difmiffed  by  their  maflers  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  day-labourers  in  other  places.  The  lowefl 
order  of  artificers,  journeymen  taylors,  accord- 
ingly, earn  there  half-a-crown  a day,  though 
eighteen  pence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  In  fnail  towns  and  country 
villages,  tl.e  wages  of  journeymen  taylors  fre-* 
quently  fcarce  equal  thofe  of  common  labour ; 
but  in  London  they  are  often  many  weeks  with- 
out employment,  particulaily  during  the  fum- 
mcr*. 
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When  the  inconftancy  of  employment  is  com-  ^ 
bined  with  the  hardfhip,  difagreeablenefs,  and 
dirtinefs  of  the  work,  it  fometimes  raifes  the 

j 

wages  of  the  moft  common  labour  above  thofe 
of  the  moft  Hcilful  artificers.  A collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  fuppofed,  at  Newcaftle,  to  earn 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  about  three  times  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour.  His  high  wages  arife  altogether 
from  the  hardfhip,  difagreeablenefs,  and  dirti- 
nefs  of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon 
moft  occafiohs,  be  as  conftant  as  he  pleafes. 
The  coal-heavers  in  London  exercife  a trade 
which  in  hardfhip,  dirtinefs,  and  difagreeablenefs, 
almoft  equals  that  of  colliers;  and  from  the 
unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of  coal 
fhips,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  necelTarily  very  inconftant.  If  colliers, 
therefore,  commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not  to  feem 
iinreafonable  that  coal-heavers  fhould  fometimes 
earn  four  and  five  times  thofe  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  ririade  into  their  condition  a few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  from  fix  to  ten 
(hillings  a*  day.  Six  (hillings  are  about  four 
times  the  wages' of  common  labour  in  London, 
and  in  every  particular  trade,  the  lowed  com- 
mon earnings  miay  alway*^  be  confidered  as  thofe 
of  the  far  greateV  number.  How  extravagant 
foever  thofe ' earrtings  rriay  appear,  if  they  were 
more  than  fuffiiifcnt  to  bompenfate  all  the  dif- 
agreeable  circumftances  of  the  bufinefs,  there 
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BOOK  would  foon  be  fo  great  a number  of  competitors 
» as,  in  a trade  which  has  no  exclufivc  privilege, 
would  quickly  reduce  therO  to  a lower  rate. 

The  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of  employment 
cannot  affcft  the  ordinary  profits  of  rtock  in  any 
particular  trade.  Whether  the  (lock  is  or  is  not 
conftantly  employed  depends,  not  upon  the  trade, 
but  the  trader. 

• Fourthly,  The  wages  .of  labour  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  finall  or  great  truft  which  muft  bet 
repofed.  in  the  workmen. 

• The  wages  of  goldfimiths  and  jewellers  arc 
every-where  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  fupe* 
rior  ingenuity;  on  account  of  the  precious  ma* 
terials  with  which  they  are  intruded^ 

We  trull  our  health  to  the  phyfician;  our  for- 
tune, and  fometimes  our 'life  and  reputation,  to  the 
lawyer  and  attorney^  Such  confidence  could  not 
fafely  be  repofed  in  people  of  a very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  muft  be  fuch, 
therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the  fo- 
ciety  which  Mb'  important  a truft  requires.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  expence  which  muft  be 
laid  out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with 
this  circumftance,  necefiarily  enhance  ftill  further 
the  price  of  their  labour. 

When  a perfon  employs  only  his  own  dock  in’ 
trade,  there  is  no  truft;  and  the  credit  which  he 
rr.ay  get  from  other  people  depends,  not  upon 
the  nature  of  his  trade,  but  upon  their  opinion 
of  his  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence.  The  dif- 
ferent 
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{erenc  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  in  the  dilTcrent  ^ h^a  p. 
branches  of  trade,  cannot  arife  from  the  different  ^ — -y — J 
degrees  of  truft  repofed  in  the  traders. 

Fifthly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different 
employments  vary  according  to  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  perfon  (hall 
ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  difierenc  in  different  occu- 
pations. In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades, 
fuccefs  is  almoft  certain  ; but  very  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  profelfions.  Put  your  Ton  apprentice 
to  a flioemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learn- 
ing to  make  a pair  of  flioes;  but  fend  him  to 
ftudy  the  law,  it  is  at  Icaft  twenty  to  one  if  ever 
he  makes  fuch  proficiency  as  will  enable  him  to 
live  by  the  bufinefs.  In  a perfectly  fair  lottery, 
thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that 
is  loll  by  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a pro- 
feffion,  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  fucceeds, 
that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  fliould  have  been 
gained  by  the  unfuccefsful  twenty.  The  coun- 
fellor  at  law  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty  years 
of  age,  begins  to  make  fomething  by  his  pro- 
ftffion  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not 
only  of  his  own  fo  tedious  and  expenfive  edu- 
cation, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
wjio  are  never  likely  to  make  any  thing  by 
it.  How  extravagant  foever  the  fees  of  coun- 
feilors  at  law  may  fometimes  appear,  their  r^al 
retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute 
in  any  particular  place  whac  is  liltely  to  be 
annually  gained,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  an- 
voi.  I.  M nuali/ 
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^ nually  fpent,  by  all  the  different  workmen  in  any 
common  trade,  fuch  as  that  of  flioemakers  or 
weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  fum 
will  generally  exceed  the  latter.  But  make  the 
fame  computation  w'ith  regard  to  all  the  coun- 
fellors  and  ftudents  of  law^  in  all  the  different  inns 
of  court,  and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains 
bear  but  a very  Imall  proportion  to  their  an- 
nual expence,  even  though  you  rate  the  former 
as  high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be 
done.  The  lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very 
far  from  being  a perfedly  fair  lottery ; and  that, 
as  well  as  many  other  liberal  and  honourable  pro- 
feffions,  is,  in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently 
under-recompenfed. 

Those  profeflions  keep  their  level,  however, 
with  other  occupations,  and,  notwithffanding  thefe 
difeouragements,  all  the  mod  generous  and  liberal 
fpirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into  them.  Two  dif- 
ferent cauies  contribute  to  recommend  them. 
Firft,  the  defire  of  the  reputation  which  attends 
upon  fuperior  excellence  in  any  of  them  ; and, 
fecondly,  the  natural  confidence  which  every  man 
has  more  or  lefs,  not  only  in  his  own  abilities,  but 
in  his  own  good  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profeffion,  in  which  but  few 
arrive  at  mediocrity,  is  the  mofl:  decifive  mark  of 
what  is  called  genius  or  fuperior  talents.  The 
public  admiration  which  attends  upon  fuch  dif- 
• tinguifhed  abilities,  makes  always  a part  of  their 
reward.;  a greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  as  it 
. is  higher  or  lower  in  degree.  It  makes  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  reward  in  the  profelfion  of 
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ptiyfic  ; a (Hll  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  of  law ; c h^a  p. 
in  poetry  and  philofophy  it  makes  almofi:  the  l— ^ 
whole. 

There  are  fome  very  agteeable  and  beautiful 
talents,  of  which  the  polTeffion  commands  a cer- 
tain fort  of  admiration ; but  of  which  the  exer- 
cife  for  the  fake  of  gain  is  confidered,  whether 
from  reafon  or  prejudice,  as  a fort  of  public  prof- 
titution.  The  pecuniary  recompence,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this  manner, 
muft  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time, 
labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents, 
but  for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  the  mieans  of  fubfiftence.  The 
exorbitant  rewards  of  players,  opera-fingers, 
opera-dancers,  &c.  are  founded  upon  thofe  two 
principles  i the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents* 
and  the  difcredit  of  employing  them  in  this 
manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  firfi:  fioht  that  we 

O 

fhould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward  their 
talents  with  the  moft  profufe  liberality.  While 
wc  do  the  one,  however,  we  mufi:  of  necefiity  do 
the  other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  pre- 
judice ever  alter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupa- 
tions, their  pecuniary  recompence  would  quickly 
dimini  111.  More  people  would  apply  to  them, 
and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents*  though  far 
from  being  common*  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.  Many  people  poiTefs  them  in  great 
perfection,  v;ho  dildain  to  make  this  ufe  of 
them  3 and  many  more  are  capable  of  acqiiiring 
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^ them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably 
^ by  them. 

The  over-weaning  conceit  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philofophers  and 
moralifts  of  all  ages.  Their  abfurd  prefumption 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  has  been  lefs  taken 
notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  polTible,  ftill  more 
univerfal.  There  fs  no  man  living,  who,  when 
in  tolerable  health  and  fpirics,  has  not  fome  fliare 
of  it.  The  chance  of  gain  is  by  every  man 
more  or  lefs  over-valued,  and  the  chance  of  lofs 
is  by  mofl  men  under-valued,  and  by  fcarce  any 
man,  who  is  in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  va- 
lued more  than  it  is  worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over- 
valued, we  may  learn  from  the  univerfal  fuccefs 
of  lotteries.  The  world  neither  ever  faw’,  nor 
ever  will  fee,  a perfedly  fair  lottery ; or  one  in 
which  the  whole  gain  compenfated  the  whole  lofs  j 
becaufe  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing  by 
it.  In  the  (late  lotteries  the  tickets  are  really 
not  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
fubfcribers,  and  yet  commonly  fell  in  the  market 
for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fometimes  forty  per  cent, 
advance.  I'he  vain  hope  of  gaining  fome  of  the 
great  prizes  is  the  foie  caule  of  this  demand. 
The  fobereft  people  fcarce  look  upon  it  as  a folly 
to  pay  a fmall  fuin  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten 
or  twenty  thoufand  pounds;  though  they  know 
that  even  that  fmall  fum  is  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is 
worth.  In  a lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded 
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twenty  pounds,  though  in  other  refpeds  it  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  a perfedHy  fair  one 
than  the  common  (late  lotteries,  there  would  not 
be  the  fame  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to 
have  a better  chance  for  fome  of  the  great  prizes, 
fome  people  purchafe  feveral  tickets,  and  others, 
fmall  fliares  in  a (lill  greater  number.  There  is 
not,  however,  a more  certain  propofition  in  ma- 
thematics, than  that  the  more  tickets  you  ad- 
venture upon,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  a 
lofer.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the 
lottery,  and  you  lofe  for  certain  ; and  the  greater 
the  number  of  your  tickets,  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach to  this  certainty. 

Tpjat  the  chance  of  lofs  is  frequently  under- 
valued, and  fcarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  infurers.  In  order  to  make  infurance, 
either  from  fire  or  (ea-rifk,  a trade  at  all,  the 
common  premium  mud  be  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  common  lolTes,  to  pay  the  expence  of 
management,  and  to  afford  fuch  a profit  as 
might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  perfon 
who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  rifle,  or  the  lowed 
price  at  W'hich  he  can  reafonably  expe(d  to 
infure  it.  But  though  many  people  have  made 
a little  money  by  inlurance,  very  few  have  made 
a great  fortune ; and  from  this  confideration 
alone,  it  feems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary 
balance  of  profit  and  lofs  is  not  more  advanta- 
geous in  this,  than  in  other  common  trades  by 
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which  fo  many  people  make  fommes.  Moderate, 
however,  as  the  premium  of  infurance  commonly 
is,  many  people  defpife  the  rilk  too  much  to 
care  to  pay  it.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at 
an  average,  nineteen  houfes  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  ninety-nine  in  a hundred,  are  not  in- 
fured  from  lire.  Sea-rifk  is  more  alarming  to 
the  greater  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  Ihips  infured  to  thofe  not  infured  is  much 
greater.  Many  fail,  however,  at  all  feafons,  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  without  any  infurance. 
This  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  done  without  any 
imprudence.  ^Yhen  a great  company,  or  even  a 
great  merchant,  has  tw^enty  or  thirty  fliips  at  fea^ 
they  may,  as  it  were,  infure  one  another.  The 
premium  fayed  upon  them  all,  may  more  than 
compenfate  Inch  iolTes  as  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  in  the  common  courfc  of  chances.  The 
neglefl  of  infurance  upon  l]iip[)ing,  however,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  upon  houfes,  is,  in  molt 
cafes,  the  effect  of  no  fuch  nice  calculation,  but 
of  mere  thoiightlefs  ralhnefs  and  prefumptuous 
contempt  of  die  rifk. 

The  contempt  of  rilk  and  the  prefurnptuous 
hope  of  fuccefs,  are  in  no  period  of  life  more 
active  than  at  the  age  at  which  young  people 
chufe  their  profefTions.  How.  little  the  fear  of 
misfortune  is  then  capable  of  balancing  the  hope 
of  good  luck,  appears  hill  more  evidently  in  the 
readinefs  of  the  common  people  to  enlift  as 
foldiers,  or  to  go  to  fea,  than  in  the  cagernefs  of 
thofe  of  better  fafliion  to  enter  into  what  are 
called  the  liberal  profeflions, 
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fand  octaTion'.  of  a'qijjring  hor.o-jr  and  di-linc- 
tion  v.hich  never  occur.  1 [*e;e  romantic  hope» 
make  the  v,hoie  price  of  the  r bloofj,  'i  heir  pay 
ii  lef>  than  ti.at  of  cornrTion  jauoureri,  and  In 
actual  fcrvlce  their  fatigues  are  much  greater. 

'i  HL  lotier/  of  the  fea  is  nf>t  altogether  fo  dif- 
advantageous  ai  that  of  ohe  army.  T he  fo.n  of 
a creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequent]/ 
go  to  fea  vrith  his  father’s  confent;  but  if  he 
enlifts  as  a foldier  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  fee  forne  chance  of  his  making  fomething 
by  the  one  trade  : nobody  but  hirnfelf  fees  any  of 
his  making  any  thing  by  the  other.  1 he  great 
admiral  is  lef>  the  object  of  public  admiration 
than  the  great  general ; and  the  highefl  fuccef* 
in  the  fea  fervice  promifes  a lefs  brilliant  for- 
tune and  reputation  than  equal  fuccefs  in  the 
land,  'i  he  fanric  difference  runs  through  all  the 
inferior  degrees  of  preferment  in  both.  By  the 
rules  of  precedency  a cayta'n  in  the  navy  ranks 
x^ith  a colonel  in  the  army  : but  he  does  not  rank 
v/ith  him  in  the  com.mon  cflimation.  As  the 
great  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  t .e  fmaller 

ones  mud  be  more  numerous.  Comm.on  failors, 
therefore,  more  frequeri!)  get  fjme  f ^^tune  and 
preferment  than  common  foldi^rs;  and  th*^  hope 
of  thofe  prizes  is  whai  priacipaily  rccorr.mt.ics 


enough.  Without  regarding  the  dan' 
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3.0^0  K the  trade.  Though  their  ^fkili  and  dexterity  are 
much  fiiperior  to  that  of*almoft  any  artificers, 
and  though  their,  whole  'life  is  one  continual 
fcene  of  hardlhip  and  danger,  yet  for  all  this 
dexterity  and  fkill,  for  all  thofe  hardfhips  and 
dangers,  while  they  remain  in  the  condition  of 
common  failors,  they  receive  fcarce  atiy  other 
recompence  but  the  pleafure  of  exercifing  the 
one  and  of  furmounting  the  other.  Their  wages 
are  not  eteater  than  thofe  of  common  labourers 
at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  (eamen’s 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from  port 
to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  thofe  who  fail  from 
all  the  difFerenc  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  more 
nearly  upon  a level  than  that  of  any  other 
workmen  in  thofe  difierenc  places ; and  the  rate 
of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the  greateft  num- 
ber fail,  that  is,  the  port  of  London,  regulates 
that  of  all  the  reft.  At  London  the  wages  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  claffes  of  work- 
men are  about  double  thofe  of  the  fame  claffes  at 
Edinburgh,  But  the  failors  who  fail  from  the 
port  of  London  feldom  earn  above  three  or  four 
killings  a month  more  than  thofe  who  fail  from 
the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  fre- 
quently not  fo  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  London  price  is  from 
a guinea  to  about  feven-and-twenty  fliillings  the 
calendar  month.  A common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  killings  a week, 
may  earn  in  the  calendar  month  from  forty  to 
five- and-forty  (hillings.  'The  failor,  indeed, 
over  and  above  his  pay,  is  fupplied  with  provi- 
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fions.  Their  value,  however,  may  not  perhaps  c 
always  exceed  die  difference  between  his  pay  and  v. 
that  of  the  common  labourer;  and  though  it 
fonr.etimes  fliould,  the  excels  will  not  be  clear 
sain  to  the  Tailor,  becaufe  he  cannot  fhare  it  with 
his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  mull  maintain'  out 
of  his  wases  at  home. 

T'he  dangers  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  of  a 
life  of  adventures,  inlfead  of  diLieartening  young 
people,  feem  frequently  to  recommend  a trade 
to  them.  A tender  mother,  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  lend  her  Ton  to 
fchool  at  a'fea-port  town,  left  the  figiu  of  the 
fhips  and  the  converfation  and  adventures  of  the 
Tailors  fhould  entice  him  to  go  to  Tea.  The  dif- 
tant  profpecSl  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope 
to  extricate  ourfelves  by  courage  and  addreis,  is 
not  difagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.  It  is  other- 
wife  with  thofe  in  which  courage  and  addrefs  can 
be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  be 
very  unwholefome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.  Unwholelomcnefs  is  a fpecies 
of  difagreeablenefs,  and  its  tffeds  upon  the  wages 
of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head. 

In  all  the  different  employments  of  ffock,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  lefs  with 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  returns.  Thefe 
are  in  general  lefs  uncertain  in  the  inland  than  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  in  Tome  branches  of  fo- 
reign trade  than  in  others;  in  the  trade  to  North 
America,  for  example,  than  in  that  to  Jamaica. 
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The  ordinary  rate  of  profit  always  rifes  more  or 
lefs  with  the  rifk.  It  does  nor,  however,  feem  to 
rife  in  proportion  to  ir,  or  fo  as  to  compenfate  it 
completely.  Bankruptcies  are  nioll:  frequent  in 
the  mod  hazardous  trades.  The  mod  hazardous 
of  ail  trades,  that  cf  a fmuggier,  though  when 
the  adventure  fucceeds  it  is  Jikewife  the  mod 
profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to  bankruptcy. 
The  prefumptuous  hope  of  fiiccefs  leems  to  adh 
here  as  upon  all  other  occadons,  and  to  entice 
fo  many  adventurers  into  thofe  hazardous  trades, 
that  their  competition  reduces  their  probe  below 
what  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  rifk.  To 
compenfate  it  completely,  the  common  returns 
ought,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of 
flock,  not  only  to  make  up  for  all  occafional  lodes, 
but  to  afford  a furplus  profit  to  the  adventurers 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  profit  of  infurers. 
But  if  the  common  returns  were  fufficient  for  all 
this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be  more  fixquent  in 
thefc  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumdances,  therefore,  which 
vary  the  wages  of  labour,  two  only  affedl  the 
profits  of  dock ; the  agreeablencTs  or  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  ride  or  fecurity 
with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of  agree- 
ablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  different 
employments  of  frock;  but  a great  deal  in  thofe 
of  labour ; and  the  ordinary  profit  of  dock, 
thouj^h  it  rifes  with  the  rifk,  does  not  always 
feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it.  It  diould  fol- 
low from  all  this,  that,  in  the  fame  fociety  or 
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neighbourhood,  the  average  and  ordinary  rates  c h^a  i?. 
of  profit  in  the  different  employments  of  ftock 
fhould  be  more  nearly  upon  a level  than  the 
pecuniary  wages  of  the  dirferent  Ibrts  of  labour. 

They  are  fo  accordingly.  'I'he  difference  be- 
tween  the  earnings  of  a common  labourer  and 
thofe  of  a well  employed  lawyer  or  phyfician,  is 
evidently  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
ordinary  profits  in  any  two  difierent  branches  of 
trade.  The  apparent  difference,  befides,  in  the 
profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a deception 
arifing  from  our  not  always  diftinguiffing  what 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  wages,  from  what  ought 
to  be  coniidered  as  profit. 

' Apothecaries  profit  is  become  a byc-word, 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extravagant. 

This  great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
labour.  The  flcill  of  an  apothecary  is  a much 
nicer  and  more  delicate , matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever  ; and  the  triift  which  is  repofed 
in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He  is 
the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  ^the 
rich  when  the  diftrefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 

His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to 
his  fkill  and  his  truff,  and  it  arifes  generally 
from  the  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.  But 
the  whole  drugs  which  the  befi:  employed  apothe- 
cary, in  a large  market  tow’n,  will  fell  in  a 
year,  may  not  perhaps  coft  him  above  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.  Though  he  fliould  fell  them, 
therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundred,  or  at  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 
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no  more  than  the  reafonable  wagt-s  of  his  labour 
ciiarged,  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge 
them,  upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater 
pare  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  difgiiifed 
m the  garb  of  profit. 

In  a fiiiail  Tea-port  town,  2 little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  a flock  of 
a fingle  hundred  pounds,  while  a confiderablc 
wholefale  merchant  in  the  fame  place  will  fcarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a flock  of  ten 
ilKHifand,  Tne  trade  of  the  grocer  may  be  ne- 
ceffiiry  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  the  market  may  not  admit 
• he  employment  of  a larger  capital  in  the  bufi- 
nefs.  The  man,  however,  muff  not  only  live 
by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  fuitably  to  the  quali- 
fications which  it  requires.  Befides  pofTefTing  a 
little  capital,  he  mufl  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  and  mufl  be  a tolerable  judge  too  of, 
perhaps,  fifty  or  fixty  different  forts  of  goods, 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where 
tirey  are  to  be  had  chcapefl.  He  muff:  have  all 
the  knowledge,  in  ffiort,  that  is  necefTary  for  a . 
great  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him  from 
becoming  but  the  want  of  a Tufficient  capital. 
Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a year  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  too  great  a recompence  for  the  labour 
of  a peiTon  fo  accompli  (lied.  Dedu(5l  this  from 
the  feemingly  great  profits  of  his  capital,  and 
little  more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  flock.  The  greater  part  of  the 
apparent  profit  is,  in  this  cafe  too,  real  wages. 
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The  difference  between  the  apparent  profit  of  chap. 

■A* 

the  retail  and  that  of  the  whulefale  trade,  is  muca  < — 
lei's  in  the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  coun- 
try villages.  Where  ten  thou  land  pounds  can 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  wages  of 
the  grocer’s  labour  muft  be  a very  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  real  profits  of  fo  great  a flock.  The 
apparent  profits  of  the  wealthy  retailer,  there- 
fore, are  there  more  nearly  upon  a level  with 
thofe  of  the  wholefale  merchant.  It  is  upon  thiv 
account  that  goods  fold  by  retail  are  generally 
as  cheap  and  frequently  much  cheaper  in  the 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages. 

Grocery  gvoods,  for  example,  are  generally  much 
cheaper ; bread  and  butcher’s  meat  frequently 
as  cheap.  It  cofts  no  more  to  bring  grocery 
goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  country 
village  ; but  it  cofls  a great  deal  more  to  bring 
corn  and  cattle,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
muft  be  brought  from  a much  greater  diftance. 

The  prime  cofl  of  grocery  goods,  therefore,  be- 
ing the  fame  in  both  places,  they  are  cheapefl 
where  the  leafl  profit  is  charged  upon  them. 

The  prime  cofl:  of  bread  and  butcher’s  meat  is 
greater  in  the  great  town  than  in  the  country 
village  j and  though  the  profit  is  lefs,  therefore 
they  are  not  always  cheaper  there,  but  often 
equally  cheap.  In  fuch  articles  as  bread  and 
butcher’s  meat,  the  fame  caufe,  which  dimi- 
niflies  apparent  profit,  increafes  prime  cofl.  The 
extent  of  the  market,^  by  giving  employment  to 
greater  flocks,  dimfnifhes  apparent  profit;  but 
by  requiring  lupplies  from  a greater  diftance,  it 
lO  increafes 
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increafcs  prime  coll.  This  diminution  of  thd 
one  and  increafe  of  die  other  feem,  in  mofl:  cafes'; 
nearly  to  counter-balance  one  another;  which  is 
probably  the  reafon  that,  though  the  prices  of 
corn  and  cattle  'are  commonly  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  of  bread 
and  butcher’s  meat  are  generally  very  nearly  the 
fame  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Though  the  profits  of  ftock  both  in  the, 
wholefale  and  retail  trade  are  generally  lefs  in 
the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  vil- 
lages,  yet  great  fortunes  are  frequently  acquired 
from  fmall  beginnings  in  the  former,  and  fcarce 
ever  in  the  latter.  In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
market,  trade  cannot  always  be  extended  as 
flock  extends.  In  fuch  places,  therefore,  though 
the  race  of  a particular  perfon’s  profits  may  be 
very  high,  the  fum  or  amount  of  them  can  never 
be  very  great,  nor  confequently  chat  of  his  annual 
accumulationl  In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
trade  can  be  extended  as  flock  increafcs,  and  the 
credit  of  a frugal  and  thriving  man  increafcs  much 
fafter  than  his  flock.  His  trade  is  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  fum  or 
amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 

A 

of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  profits.  It  feldom 
happens,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made 
eveh  in  great  towns  by  any  one  regular,  efla- 
blifbcd,  and  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs,  but  in 
confequence*  of  a long  life  of  induflry,  frugality, 
and  attention.  Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  fome- 
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times  made  in  fuch  places  by  what  is  called  tlie 
trade  of  fpecnlation.  The  fpeciilaiive  merchant 
exercifes  no  one  regular,  eftablifl-ied,  or  well- 
known  branch  of  bufinefs.  He  is  a corn  merchant 
this  year,  and  a wine  merchant  the  next,  and  a 
fuofar,  tobacco,  or  tea  merchant  the  year  after. 

He  enters  into  every  trade,  when  he  forefees  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  more  than  commonly  profitable, 
and  he  quits  it  when  he  forefees  that  its  profits 
are  likely  to  return  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

His  profits  and  lofles,  therefore,  can  bear  no  re- 
gular proportion  to  thofe  of  any  one  eftabiifiied 
and  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs.  A bold  ad- 
venturer miay  fometimes  acquire  a confiderable 
fortune  by  two  or  three  fuccefsful  fpeculations ; 
but  is  juft  as  likely  to  lofe  one  by  tv/o  or  three 
unfuccefsful  ones.  This  trade  can  be  carried  on 
no  where  but  in  great  towns.  It  is  only  in 
places  of  the  moft  extenfive  commerce  and  cor- 
refpondence  that  the  intelligence  requifite  for  it 
can  be  had. 

The  five  circumftances  above  mentioned, 
though  they  occafion  confiderable  inequalities  in 
the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  ftock,  occafion 
none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  difterent  em- 
ployments of  either.  The  nature  of  thofe  cir- 
ciimftances  is  fuch,  that  they  make  up  for  a fmall 
pecuniary  gain  in  feme,  and  counter-balance  a 
great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  quality  may 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or  ' 
difadvantages,  three  things  are  requifite  even 
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where  there  is  the  mofl:  perfe£l  freedom.  Firfl, 
the  'employments  mufl  be  well  known  and  long 
eftabliflied  in  the  neighbourhood  j,  fecondly,  they 
inuft  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called 
their  natural  ftate  ; and,  thirdly,  they  muft  be 
the  foie  or  principal  employments  of  thofe  who 
occupy  them. 

First,  this  quality  can  take  place  only  ifi 
thole  employments  which  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  long  eftablilhed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Where  all  other  clrcumdances  are  equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a proje6lor  attempts  to  eftabliOi 
a new  manufaflure,  he  mult  at  Pird:  entice  his 
workmen  from  other  employments  by  higher 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their  own 
trades,  or  than  the  nature  of  his  work  would 

I 

‘othervvife  require,  and  a confiderable  time  mud 

pafs  away  before  he  can  venture  to  reduce  them 

to  the  common  level.  Manufactures  for  which 

the  demand  arifes  altogether  from  fafliion  and 

fancy,  are  continually  changing,  and  feldorn  lad 

long  enough  to  be  confidered  as  old  edablifhed 

manufaftures.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  for 

which  the  demand  arifes  chiefly  from  ufe  or  ne*- 

¥ 

ctfiity,  are  lefs  liable  to  change,  and  the  fame 
form  or  fabric  may  continue  in  demand  for 
whole  centuries  together.  The  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  manufactures 
of  the  former,  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter  kind. 
Birmingham  deals  chiefly  in  manufa6tures  of  the 
former  kind  ; Sheffield  in  thofe  of  the  latter  ; 
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and"  the  wages  of  labour  in  thofe  two  different  ^ h^a  p. 
places,  are  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  this  difference  in  ..j 

the  nature  of  their  manufafbures. 

The  efbblifhment  of  any  new  manufadure, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new 
praflice  in  agriculture,  'is  always  a fpeculation, 
from  which  the  projeftor  promifes  himfelf  extra- 
ordinary profits.  Thefe  profits  fometimes  are 
very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwifej  but  in  general 
they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to*  thofe  of  other 
old  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  project 
fucceeds,  they  are  commonly  at  firft  very  high. 

When  the  trade  or  practice  becomes  thoroughly 
eftablifhed  and  well  known,  the  competition  re- 
duces them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  ftock,  can  take  place 
only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  ftate  of  thofe  employments. 

The  demand  for  almoft  every  different  fpecies 
of  labour  is  fometimes  * greater  and  fometimes 
lefs  than  ufual.  In  the  one  cafe  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  rife  above,  in  the  other  they 
fall  below  the  common  level.  The  demand  for 
country  labour  is  greater  at  hay-time  and  harvefi, 
than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
wages  rife  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war, 
when  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  failors  are  forced 
from  the  merchant  fervice  into  that  of  the  king, 
the  demand  for  failors  to  merchant  (hips  necef- 
larily  rifes  with  their  fcarcity,  and  their  wages 
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upon  fuch  occafions  commonly  rife  from  a guinea 
and  feven-and-twenty  fliillings,  to  forty  (hillings 
and  three  pounds  a month.  In  a decaying  ma- 
mifadurc,  on  the  contrary,  many  workmen,  ra- 
ther than  quit  their  old  trade,  are  contented  with 
(mailer  wages  than  would  otherwife  be  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  their  employment. 

The  profits  of  (lock  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.  As 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at  lead  fome 
part  of  the  dock  that  is  employed  in  bringing  it 
to  market,  rife  above  their  proper  level,  and  as 
it  falls  they  fink  below  it.  All  commodities  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  variations  of  price,  but 
fome  are  much  more  fo  than  others.  In  all 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  human  in- 
dudry,  the  quantity  of  indudry  annually  em- 
ployed is  necefiarily  regulated:  by  the  annual  de- 
mand, in  fuch  a manner  that’  the  average  annual 
produce  may,  .as . nearly  as  pofTible,  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  confumption.  In  fome  em- 
ployments, it  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
fame  quantity  of  indudry  will  always  produce 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of 
commodities.  In  the  linen  or  woollen  manu- 
faclures,  for  example,  the  fame  number  of  hands 
will  annually  work  up  very  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  market  price’  of  fuch  commodities, 
theiefore,  can  arife  only  from  fome  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.  A public  mourning 
raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth.  But  as  the  demand 
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for  moft  forts  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth  is 
pretty  uniform,  fo  is  likewife  the  price.  But 
there  are  other  employments  in  which  the  fame 
quantity  of  induftry  will  not  always  produce 
the  fame  quantity  of  commodities.  The  fame 
quantity  of  induftry,  for  example,  will,  in  dif- 
ferent years,  produce  very  different  quantities  of 
corn,  wine,  hops,  fugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The  price 
of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  varies  not  only 
with  the  variations  of  demand,  but  with  the  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of  quantity, 
and  is  confequently  extremely  flu6luacing.  But 
the  profit  of  fome  of  the  dealers  muft  neceffarily 
flufluate  with  the  price  of  the  commodities.  The 
operations  of  the  fpeculative  merchant  are  prin- 
cipally employed  about  fuch  commodities.  He 
endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when  he  forefees  that 
their  price  is  likely  to  rife,  and  to  fell  them  when 
it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  flock,  can  rake  place 
only  in  fuch  as  are  the  foie  or  principal  employ- 
ments of  thofc  who  occupy  them. 

When  a perfon  derives  his  fubfiftence  from 
one  employment,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  his  time;  In  the  intervals  of  his 
leifure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at  another  for 
lefs  wages  than  would  otherwife  fuit  the  nature  of 
the  employment. 

There  flill  fubfifls  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
a fet  of  people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers, 
though  they  were  more  frequent  fome  years  ago 
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than  they  are  now.  They  are  a fort  of  oiit- 
fervants  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  The 
ufual  reward  which  they  receive  from  their 
mafters  is  a houfe,  a fmall  garden  for  pot-herbs, 
as  much  grafs  as  will  feed  a cow,  and,  perhaps, 
an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arable  land.  When  their 
nhafter  has  occafion  for  their  labour,  he  gives 
them,  befides,  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a week, 
worth  about  fixteen  pence  fterling.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  no  occafion 
for  their  labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
little  pofTefTion  is  not  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  which  is  left  at  their  own  difpofal.  When 
Rich  occupiers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  willing 
to  give  their  fpare  time  for  a very  fmall  recom- 
pence  to  any  body,  and'  to  have,  wrought  for  lefs 
wages  than  other  labourers.  In  ancient  times 
they  feem  to  have  been  commo.n  all  over  Eu- 
rope. In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worfe  in- 
habited, the  greater  part  of  landlords  and  farm- 
ers could  not  otherwife  provide  themfelves  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which  coun- 
try labour  requires  at  certain  feafons.  The  daily 
or  weekly  recompence  which  Rich  labourers  oc- 
cafionally  received  from  their  mafters,  was  evi- 
dently not  the  whole  price  of  their  labour.  Their 
I'mall  tenement  made  a confiderable  part  of  it. 
This  daily  or  weekly  recompence,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  confidered  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many 
writers  who  have  colleded  the  prices  oflabour  and 
jirovifions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken 
pieaRire  in  reprefenting  both  as  wonder! ully  low. 
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The  produce  of  fuch  labour  comes  frequently 
cheaper  to  market  than  would  otherwifc  be  fuic- 
able  to  its  nature.  Stockings  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  are  knit  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
any-vvhere  be  wrought  upon  the  loom.  They  are 
the  work  of  fervants  and  labourers,  who  derive 
the  principal  part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome 
other  employment.  More  than  a thoufand  pair 
of  Shetland  (lockings  are  annually  imported  into 
Leith,  of  which  the  price  is  from  five  pence  to 
feven  pence  a pair.  At  Learwick,  the  fmall  ca- 
pital of  the  Shetland  ifiands,  ten  pence  a day,  I 
have  been  allured,  is  a common  price  of  com- 
mon labour.  In  the  fame  ifiands  they  knit 
w'Grfted  ftockings  to  the  value  of  a guinea  a pair 
and  upwards. 

The  fpinning  of  linen  yarn  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  knitting 
of  (lockings,  by  fervants  who  are  chiefly  hired 
for  ocher  purpofes.  They  earn  but  a very  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  who  endeavour  to  get  their  w'hole 
livelihood  by  either  of  thofe  trades.  In  moft  parts 
of  Scotland  ike  is  a good  fpinner  who  can  earn 
twenty  pence  a week. 

In  opulent  countries  the  market  is  generally 
fb  extenfive,  that  any  one  trade  is  fuificient  to 
employ  the  whole  labour  and  ftock  of  thole  who 
occupy  it.  Inftances  of  people’s  living  by  one 
employment,  and  at  the  fame  time  deriving  fome 
little  advantage  from  another,  occur  chiefly  in 
poor  countries.  The  following  inftance,  how- 
ever, of  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  capital  of  a very  rich  .one.  There 
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B 0^0  K is  no  city  in  Europe,  I believe,  in  which  houfe- 

c— rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and  yet  1 know 
no  capital  in  which  a furniflied  apartnnent  can  be 
hired  fo  cheap.  Lodging  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Paris ; it  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  of  the  fame  degree 
of  goodnefs  j and  what  may  feem  extraordinary, 
the  dearnefs  of  houfe-rent  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cheapnefs  of  lodging.  The  dearnefs  of  houfe- 
rent  in  London  arifes,  not  only  from  thofc  caufes 
which  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  the  dearnefs  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  building,  which  mud  generally  be 
brought  from  a great  dilbance,  and  above  all  the 
dearnefs  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  a6ling 
the  part  of  a monopolift,  and  frequently  exading 
a higher  rent  for  a fingle  acre  of  bad  land  in 
a town,  than  can  be  had  for  a hundred  of  the 
bed  in  the  country ; but  it  arifes  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  people, 
which  oblige  every  mader  of  a family  to  hire  a 
whole  houle  from  top  to  bottom.  A dwelling- 
houfe  in  England  means  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained under  the  fame  roof.  In  France,  Scot- 
land, and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  fre- 
quently means  no  more  than  a fingle  dory.  A 
tradefman  in  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a whole 
houfe  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  his  cuf- 
tomers  live.  His  fhop  is  upon  the  ground- floor, 
and  he  and  his  family  deep  in  the  garret ; and 
he  endeavours  to  pay 'a  part  of  his  houfe-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  dories  to  lodgers.  He 
expeds  to  jnaintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and 
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not  by  his  lodgers.  Whereas,  at  Paris  and  c 
Edinburgh,  the  people  who  let  lodgings  have  ^ 
commonly  no  other  means  of  fubfiftence;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  muft  pay,  not  only  the 
rent  of  the  houfe,  but  the  whole  expence  of  the 
family. 


PART  n. 

Inequalities  occafioned  hy  the  Policy  of  Europe, 

o ucH  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of 
^ the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent employments  of  labour  and  flock,  which 
the  defe6l  of  any  of  the  three  requifites  above- 
mentioned  mufl  occafion,  even  where  there  is 
the  mod  perfedl  liberty.  But  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope, by  not  leaving  things  at  perfedl  liberty, 
occafions  other  inequalities  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  Firfl,  by  reftraining  the  competition  in 
feme  employments  to  a fmaller  number  than 
would  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them; 
fecondly,  by  increafing  it  in  others  beyond  what 
it  naturally  would  be ; and  thirdly,  by  obftrufl- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  Hock,  both 
from  employment  to  employment,  and  from  place 
to  place. 

First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occafions  a very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  (lock,  by  reftraining  the 
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competition  in  fome  employments  to  a fmaller 
number  than  might  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter 
into  them. 

^ #»■ 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  prjncipal  means  it  makes  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe. 

The  exclufive  privilege  'of  an  incorporated 
trade  neceflarily  reftrains  the  competition,  in  the 
town  where  it  is  eftabliflied,  to  thofe  who  are 
free  of  the  trade.  To  have  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefliip  in  the  town,  under  a mailer  properly 
qualified,  is  commonly  the  neceffary  requifite 
for  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
corporation  regulate  fometimes  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  any  mafter  is  allowed  to  have, 
and  almoit  always  the  ^number  of  years  which 
each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  ferve.  The  inten- 
tion of  both  regulations  is  to  reflrain  the  compe- 
tition to  a much  fmaller  number  than  might 
otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  re- 
ftrains it  diredtly.  A long  term  of  apprenticefhip 
reftrains  it  more  indiredlly,  but  as  effeftually,  by 
increafing  the  expence  of  education. 

In  Sheffield  no  mafter  cutler  can  have  moj;^ 
than  one  apprentice  at  a time,  by  a bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Nofwich  no 
mafter  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a 
month  to  the  king.  No  mafter  hatter  can  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  any-where  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  Engliffi  plantations,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a month,  half  to  the 

king, 
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king,  and  half  to  him  who  fliall  fue  in  any  court 
of  record.  Both  thefe  regulations,  though  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  a public  law  of  the 
kingdom,  are  evidently  di6tated  by  the  famd*^ 
corporation  fpirit  which  enaded  the  bye-law  of 
Shield.  The  filk  weavers  in  London  had 
fcarce  been  incorporated  a year  when  they  en- 
aded  a bye-law,  reftraining  any  mafter  from 
having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a time.  It 
required  a particular  ad  of  parliament  to  refeind 
this  bye-law. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all 
over  Europe,  the  ufual  term  ellablifhed  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticefhips  in  the  greater  part 
of  incorporated  trades.  All  fuch  incorporations 
were  anciently  called  univerfities ; which  indeed 
is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation 
whatever.  The  univerfity  of  fmiths,  the  uni- 
verfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions  which  we 
commonlv  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  an- 
dent  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorpora- 
tions which  are  now  peculiarly  called  iiniver- 
ficies  were  firfl  eftabliflied,  the  term  of  years 
which  it  was  necelTary  to  ftudy,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
apprenticefliip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the 
incorporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to 
have  wrought  leven  years  under  a mafter  pro- 
perly qualified,  was  neceflary  in  order  to  entitle 
any  perfon  to  become  a mafter,  and  to\have  him- 
felf  apprentices  in  a common  trade  j fo  to  have 
ftudied  feven  years  under  a mafter  properly  qua- 
lified. 
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lified,  was  necefTary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a 
mafter,  teacher,  or  doflor  (words  anciently  fyno~ 
nimous)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewife  originally  fyno- 
nimous)  to  ftudy  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticefhip,  it  was  enadted,  that 
no  perfon  fhould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade, 
craft,  or  myftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land, uniefs  he  had  previoufly  ferved  to  it  an 
apprenticefhip  of  feven  years  at  leafl; ; and  what 
before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  particular 
corporations,  became  in  England  the  general 
and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  mar- 
ket towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  ftatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation 
has  been  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having 
been  held  that  in  country  villages  a perfon  may 
exercife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  has 
not  ferved  a feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  each, 
they  being  neceflary  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequently 
not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with  a par- 
ticular fet  of  hands. 

By  a ftridt  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the 
operation  of  this  ftatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftablifhed  in  England  before 
'the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince 
that  time.  This  limitation  has  given  occafion 
to  feveral  diftindions  which,  confidered  as  rules 
of  police,  appear  as  foolifh  as  can  well  be  ima- 
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gined.  It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that 
a ’coach-maker  can  neither  himfelf  make  nor 
employ  journeymen  to  make  his  coach-wheels; 
but  mult  buy  them  of  a mailer  wheelwright ; 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a wheel- 
wright, though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefhip  to  a coach  maker,  may  either  himfelf 
make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches ; 
the  trade  of  a coach-maker  not  being  within  the 
ftatute,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  England  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.  The  manufadtures  of 
Mancheller,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton, 
are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not  within 
the  ftatute  ; not  having  been  exercifed  in  England 
before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticefliips  Is 
different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  required 
in  a great  number  ; but  before  any  perfon  can  be 
qualified  to  exercife  the  trade  as  a mailer,  he 
mull,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years  more  as 
a journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mailer,  and  the  term 
itfelf  is  called  his  companionfliip. 

In  Scotland  tliere  is  no  general  law  which  re- 
gulates univerfally  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
Ihips.  The  term  is  different  in  different  corpo- 
rations. Where  it  is  long,  a part  of  it  may 

generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a fmall  fine. 
In  moft  towns  too  a very  fmall  fine  is  fufticient 
to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The 
weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  doth,  the  principal 

manu- 
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manufaflures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other 
artificers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheel-makers,  reel- 
makers,  &c.  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town 
corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns 
corporate  all  perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher’s 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is  in  Scotland  a common  term  of  appren- 
ricefliip,  even  in  fome  very  nice  trades  ; and  in 
general  I know  of  no  country  in  Europe,  in  which 
corporation  laws  are  fo  little  opprefTive. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  fo  it  is  the  molt  facred  and  in- 
violable. The  patrimony  of  a poor  man  lies  in 
the  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  j and  to 
hinder  him  from  employing  this  ftrength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  with- 
out injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a plain  violation 
of  this  moft  facred  property.  It  is  a manifeft 
encroachment  upon  the  juft  liberty  both  of  the 
workman,  and  of  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed 
to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  fo  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, may  furely  be  trufted  to  the  dilicretion  of 
the  employers  whofe  intereft  it  ib  much  concerns. 
The  affeded  anxiety  of  the  law-giver,  left  they 
fhould  employ  an  improper  perfon,  is  evidently 
as  impertinent  as  it  is  oppreftive. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticefltips  can  give 
no  fecuriry  that  infufticient  workmanlTiip  fliall  not 
frequently  be  expofed  to  public  lale.  When  this 
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is  done  it  is  generally  the  efFea:  of  fraud,  and  c h^a  i>. 

not  of  inability  5 and  the  longeft  apprenticefliip  

can  give  no  fecurity  againft  fraud.  Quite  dif- 
ferent regulations  are  necefTary  to  prevent  this 
abufe.  The  fterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the 
ftamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the 
purchafer  much  greater  fecurity  than  any  ftatute 
of-  apprenticelhip.  He  generally  looks  at  thefe, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  workman  had  ferved  a feven  years  ap- 
prenticeftiip. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticefhips  has 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  induftry. 

A journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece  is  likely 
to  be  induftrious,  becaufe  he  derives  a benedc 
from  every  exertion  of  his  induftry.  An  ap- 
prentice is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almoft  always 
is  fo,  becaufe  he  has  no  immediate  intereft  to 
be  otlierwife.  In  the  inferior  employments,  the 
fweets  of  labour  confill  altogether  in  the  recom- 
pence  of  labour.  They  who  are  fooneil  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  it,  are  likely 
fooneft  to  conceive  a reliQi  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
the  early  habit  of  induftry.  A young  man  na- 
turally conceives  an  averfion  to  labour,  when 
for  a long  time  he  receives  no  benefit  from  it. 

The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  frorrr-” 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more  than 
the  ufual  number  of  years,  and  they  generally 
turn  out  very  idle  and  worthlefs. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknow’n  to 
the  ancients.  1 he  reciprocal  duties  of  mafter 
and  apprentice  make  a confiderable  article  in 

every 
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every  modern  code.  The  Roman  law  is  per- 
fedlly  filent  with  regard  to  them.  I know  no 
Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I be- 
lieve, to  airerc  that  there  is  none)  which  ex- 

t 

prefles  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  Ap- 
prentice, a fervant  bound  to  work  at  a particular 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  a mafter,  during  a term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  mailer  fhall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticelhips  are  altogether  unne- 
cefiary.  The  arts,  which  are  much  fuperior  to 
common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myftery  as  to  re- 
quire a long  courfe  of  inftru6lion.  The  firfl 
invention  of  fuch  beautiful  machines,  indeed, 
and  even  that  of  fome  of  the  inllruments  em- 
ployed in  making  them,  mull,  no  doubr,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time, 
and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  among  the  bap- 
pied  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  when 
both  have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  un- 
derdood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 
completed  manner,  how  to  apply  the  indru- 
ments  and  how  to  condru6l  the  machines,  can- 
not well  require  more  than  the  leffons  of  a few 
weeks ; perhaps  thofe  of  a few  days  might  be 
fufRcient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades, 
thofe  of  a few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient. 
The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a young  man  would 
pra6life  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention, 
if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a journey- 
man. 
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man,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  little  work  c h^a  p. 
which  he  could  execute,  and  paying  in  his  turn  .» 

for  the  materials  which  he  might  fometimes  fpoil 
through  awkwardnefs  and  inexperience.  His 
education  would  generally  in  this  way  be  more 
efFedual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive. 

The  mafter,  indeed,  would  be  a lofer.  He 
would  lofe  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which 
he  now  faves,  for  feven  years  together.  In  the 
end,  perhaps,  the  apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a 
lofer.  In  a trade  fo  eafily  learnt  he  would  have 
more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when  he  came 
to  be  a complete  workman,  would  be  much  lels 
than  at  prefent.  The  fame  increafe  of  competi- 
tion would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  mafters  as 
well  as  the  wages  of  workmen.  The  trades, 
the  crafts,  the  myfteries,  would  all  be  lofers. 

But  the  public  would  be  a gainer,  the  work  of 
all  artificers  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper 
to  marker. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  redu61:ion  of  price,  and 
confequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  reftraining 
that  free  competition  which  would  mod  certainly 
occafion  it,  that  all  corporations,  and  the  greater 
part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  eftablifhed. 

In  order  to  ere£t  a corporation,  no  other  autho- 
rity in  ancient  times  was  requifite  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  corporate  in 
which  it  was  eftablilhed.  In  England,  indeed, 
a charter  from  the  king  was  likewife  necefiary. 

But  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  feems  to  have 
been  referved  rather  for  extorting  money  from 
the  fubjedl,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
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liberty  agalnfl:  fuch  opprdfive  monopolies.  Upon 
paying  a fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  ftems  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  readily  granted ; and  when 
any  particular  clafs  of  artificers  or  traders 
lijought  proper  to  ad  as  a corporation  without 
a charter,  fuch  adulterine  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  always  disfranchifed  upon  that 
account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the  king 
for  perrnifiion  to  exercife  their  ufurped  privi- 
r leges*.  The  immediate  infpedion  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  of  the  bye-laws  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  enad  for  their  own  government, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  they 
were  eftablifiaed  ; and  whatever  c^fcipline  was  ex- 
ercifed  over  - them,  proceeded  commonly,  not 
from  tlT^king,  but  from  that  greater  incorpo- 
ration of  which  thofe  fubordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members.  ' ' 

* The  government  of  towns  corporate  w’as  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers:  and 
it  was  the  manifeft  interefi;  of  every  particular 
clafs  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
over- (locked,  as  they  commonly*  exprefs  it,  with 
their  own  particular  fpecies  of  indullry  ; which 
is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under-ftocked. 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eflablifli  regulations 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  anf  provided  it  was  al- 
lowed to  do  fo,  was  willing  to  confcnt  that  every 
other  clafs  fliould  do  the  fame.  In  confequencc 
of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  each  clafs  w’as 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  had  occafion  for 

* See  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  26,  ^v-c, 
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from  every  other  within  the  town,  fomewhat  c h a p. 
dearer  than  they  ocherwife  might  have  done. 

But  in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  fell 
their  own  juft  as  much  dearer ; To  that  To  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  fay ; and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  claffes  within  the  town 
with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  lofers  by 
thefe  regulations.  But  in  their  dealings  with  the 
country  they  were  all  great  gainers;  and  in  thefe 
latter  dealings  confifts  the  whole  trade  which  fup- 
ports  and  enriches  every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  fubfiftence,  and 
all  the  materials  of  its  induftry,  from  the  country. 

It  pays  for  thefe  chiefly  in  two  ways:  fir  ft,  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a part  of  thofe  ma- 
terials wrought  up  and  manufadlured  ; in  which 
cafe  their  price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  mailers  op 
immediate  employers  j fecondly,  by  fending  to 
it  a part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufadlured  pro- 
duce, either  of  other  countries,  or  of  diftant 
parts  of  the  fame  country,  imported  into  the 
town;  in  which  cafe  too  the  original  price  of 
thofe  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  failors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  firft  of  thofe  two  branches  of  com- 
merce, confifts  the  advantage  which  the  town 
makes  by  its  manufaiSlures;  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  fecond,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and 
foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  profits  of  their  different  employers,  make  up 
the  whole  of  what  is  gained  upon  both.  What- 
voL,  I.  o ever 
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BOOK  ever  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  increafe  thofc 
^ i wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  otherwife 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchafe, 
with  a fmaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce 
of  a greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country. 
They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  in  the  town 
an  advantage  over  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
, labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would  otherwife  take  place 
in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between 
them.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  fociety  is  annually  divided  between 
thofe  two  ditferent  fets  of  people.  By  means  of 
thofe  regulations  a greater  fhare  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  other- 
wife  fall  to  themj  and  a lefs  to  thofe  of  the 
country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the 
provifions  and  materials  annually  imported  into 
it,  is  the  quantity  of  manufadlures  and  other 
goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The  dearer 
the  latter  are  fold,  the  cheaper  the  former  are 
bought.  The  induftry  of  the  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  lefs  advanta- 
geous. 

O 

That  the  induilry  which  is  carried  on  in 
town  is,  every-where  in  Europe,  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country,  without  entering  into  any  very  nice 
computations,  we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  one 
very  fimple  and  obvious  obfervation.  In  every 
country  of  Europe  we  find,  at  lead,  a hundred 
people  who  have  acquired  great  fortunes  from 
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fmall  beginnings  by  trade  and  inaniifaaures,  the  c 
induftry  which  properly  belongs  to  towns,  for  'w. 
one  who  has  done  fo  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  raifing  of  rude  pro- 
duce by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 
Induftry,  therefore,  muft  be  better  rewarded,  the 
wao^es  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  ftock  muft 

O * ^ 

evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  fituation  than  in 
the  other.  But  ftock  and  labour  naturally  feek 
the  moft  advantageous  employment.  They  na- 
turally, therefore,  refort  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  town,  and  defert  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  a town  being  colledled 
into  one  place,  can  eafily  combine  together. 
The  moft  infmnificant  trades  carried  on  in  towns 
have  accordingly,  in  fome  place  or  other,  been 
incorporated}  and  even  where  they  have  never 
been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  fpirit,  the 
jealoufy  of  ftrangers,  the  averfion  to  take  appren- 
tices, or  to  communicate  the  fecret  of  their  trade, 
generally  prevail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them, 
by  voluntary  afibciations  and  agreements,  to 
prevent  that  free  competition  which  they  cannot 
prohibit,  by  bye-laws.  The  trades  which  employ 
but  a fmall  number  of  hands,  run  moft  eafily 
into  fuch  combinations.  Half  a dozen  wool- 
combers,  perhaps,  are  neceffary  to  keep  a thoufand 
fpinners  and  weavers  at  work.  By  combining 
not  to  take  apprentices,  they  can  not  only  engrofs 
the  employment,  but  reduce  the  whole  manu- 
fa6lure  into  a fort  of  flavery  to  themfelves,  and 
raife  the  price  of  their  labour  much  above  what 
is  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 
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- 1 HE  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difperfed  in 

^ dillanc  places,  cannot  eafily  combine  together. 
They  have  not  only  never  been  incorporated, 
but  the  corporation  fpirit  never  has  prevailed 
among  them.  No*  apprenticefnip  has  ever  been, 
thought  necefTary  to  qualify  for  hufbandry,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country.  After  what  are  called' 
the  fine  arts,  and  tiae  liberal  profeifions,-.  how- 
ever, there  is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  fo. 
great  a variety  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  innumerable  volumes  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  in  all  languages,  may  fatisfy  us,  that 
amongfi;  the  wifefi  and  mofl  learned  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded- as  a matter  very  eafily 
underfiood.  And  from  all  thofe  volumes  we 
ihall  in  vain  attempt  to  colle6l  that  knowledge 
of  its  various  and  complicated  operations,  which 
is  commonly  poficffed  even  by  the  common-  far- 
mer; how  contemptuoufly  foever  the  very  con- 
temptible authors  of  fome  of  them  may  fome- 
times  afieft  to  fpeak  of  him.  There  is  fcarce 
any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as  com- 
pletely and  diltindlly  explained  in  a pamphlet  of 
a very  few  pages,  ?s  it  is  pofiible  for  words  il- 
lufirated  by  figures  to  explain  them.  Jn  the 
inftpry  of  the  arts,  now  publiflfing  by  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  feveral  of  them  are  ac- 
tually explained  in  this  manner.  The  direc- 
tion of  operations,  befides,  which  muft  be  va- 
ried with  every  change  of  the  weather,  as  well 
as  with  many  other  accidents,  requires  much 
more  judgemnt  and.  diferetion,.  than  that  of 
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thofe  which  are  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly 
the  fame. 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  fiirmer,  the  general 
dirc6tion  of  the  operations  of  hulbandry,  but 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour,  require 
much  more  fkill  and  experience  than  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who  works 
upon  brafs  and  iron,  works  with  inftrumenrs  and 
upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the 
fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  But  the  man  who 
ploughs  the  ground  with  a team  of  horfes  or  oxen, 
works  with  inftruments  of  which  the  health, 
flrength,  and  temper,  are  very  different  upon  dif- 
ferent occafions.  The  condition  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon  too  is  as  variable  as  tiiac  of 
the  inftruments  which  he  works  with,  and  both 
require  to  be  managed  with  much  judgment  and 
diferetion.  The  common  ploughman,  though 
generally  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  ftupidity 
and  ignorance,  is  feldom  defedfive  in  this  judg- 
ment and  diferetion.  He  is  lefs  accuftoiued, 
indeed,  to  focial  intercourfe  than  the  mechanic 
who  lives  in  a town.  His  voice  and  langunce 
are  more  uncouth,  and  more  diffcult  to  be  nn- 
derftood  by  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  them.  lii.s 
underftanding,  however,  being  accuftomed  to 
confider  a greater  variety  of  obie61:s,  is  generally 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other,  whole  whole 
attention  from  morning  till  night  is  commonlv 
occupied  in  performing  one  or  two  very  ficnple 
operations.  How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  the  country  are  really  fuperior  to  thofe  of  th.e 
town,  is  well  known  to  every  man  whom  either 
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K.  bufinefs  or  curiofuy  has  led  to  converfe  much 
^ with  both.  In  China  and  Indoftan  accordingly 
both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of  country  labourers 
are  , faid  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  greater 
part  of  artificers  and  manufadlurers.  They  would 
probably  be  fo  every-where,  if  corporation  laws 
and  the  corporation  fpirit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  induftryof  the  towns 
has  every-where  in  Europe  over  that  of  the 
country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corporations 
and  corporation  laws.  It  is  fupported  by  many 
other  regulations.  The  high  duties  upon  foreign 
manufafiures  and  upon  all  goods  inaported  by 
alien  merchants,  all  tend  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  raife  their  prices,  without  fearing  to  be  under- 
fold by  the  competition  of  their  own  country, 
men.  Thofe  other  regulations  fecure  them 
equally  againfl  that  of  foreigners.  The  en- 
hancement  of  price  occafioned  by  both  is  every- 
where finally  paid  by  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  of  the  country^  who  have  feldom  op- 
pofed  the  eflablifliment  of  fuch  monopolies.  They 
have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor  fitnefs  to 
enter  into  combinations;  and  the  clamour  and 
fophiflry  of  merchants  and  manufadlurers  eafily 
perfuade  them  that  the  private  intereft  of  a part, 
and  of  a fubordinate  part  of  the  fociety,  is  the 
general  intereft  of  the  whole. 

In  Great  Britain  the  fuperiority  of  the  induftry 
of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country,  feems  to 
have  been  greater  formerly  than  in  the  prefent 
;imes.  The  wages  of  country  labour  approach 
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nearer  to  thofe  of  manuFacfliuring  labour,  and  the 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture  to  thofe 
of  trading  and  manufatfluring  flock,  than  they 
are  faid  to  have  done  in  the  lafl  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  This  change  may 
be  regarded  as  the  neceffary,  though  very  late 
confequence  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  induflry  of  the  towns.  The  flock 
accumulated  in  them  comes  in  time  to  be  fo 
great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
the  ancient  profit  in  that  fpecies  of  induflry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  induflry  has 
its  limits  like  every  other;  and  the  increafe  of 
flock,  by  increafing  the  competition,  necefla- 
lily  reduces  the  profit.  The  lowering  of  profit 
in  the  town  forces  out  flock  to  the  country, 
where,  by  creating  a new  demand  for  country 
labour,  it  neceffarily  raifes  its  wages.  It  then 
fpreads  itfelf,  if  I may  fay  fo,  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture 
is  in  part  reflored  to  the  country,  at  the  expence 
of  which,  in  a great  meafure,  it  had  originally 
been  accumulated  in  the  town.  That  every- 
where in  Europe  the  greateft  improvements  of 
the  country  have  been  owing  to  fuch  overflow- 
ings of  the  flock  originally  accumulated  in  the 
towns,  I fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  hereafter;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  demonftrate,  that  though 
fome  countries  have  by  this  courfe  attained  to  a 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itfelf 
neceffarily  flow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  diflurbed 
and  interrupted  by  innumerable  accidents,  and 
in  every  refped  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature 
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B 0^0  K and  of  rcafon.  The  interefcs,  prejudices,  laws 
and  cufloms  which  have  given  occafion  to  it,  j 
fliall  endeavour  to  explain  as  fully  and  diftindly 
as  I can  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  this 
inquiry. 

Pbople  of  the  fame  trade  feldom  rneet  toge- 
ther, even  for  merrinnent  and  diveiTion,  but  the 
converfation  ends  in  a confpiracy  againO:  the 
public,  or  in  fome  contrivance  to  raife  prices. 
It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  prevent  fuch  meetings, 
by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or 
would  be  confiftent  with  liberty  and  juftice.  But 
though  the  la\y  cannot  hinder  people  of  the  fame 
trade  from  fometimes  aflembling  together,  it 
ought  to  do  nothing  to  facilitate  fuch  affemblies  i 
much  lefs  to  render  them  necelTary. 

, i' 

A REGULATION  which  obliges  all  thofe  of  the 
fame  trade  in  a particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a public  ^iCgifter, 
facilitates  fuch  alfemblics.  It  conneds  individuals 
who  might  never  othervvife  be  known  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a direction 
where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it. 

A REGULATION  wlfich  cnablcs  thofe  of  the  fame 
trade  to  tax  themfelves  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  poor,  their  fick,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
by  giving  them  a common  intereft  to  manage, 

renders  fuch  afiemblies  neceffary. 

1 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne- 
cefiTary,  but  makes  the  a6t  of  the  majority  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole.  In  a free  trade  an  effedlual 
combination  cannot  be  eftablifiied  but  by  the 
unanimous  cenfent  of  every  Tingle  trader,  and  it 

cannot 
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cannot  lall  longer  than  every  Tingle  trader  conti-  ^ 
nues  of  the  Tame  mind.  The  majority  of  a cor-  u.— 
poration  can  enafl  a bye-law  with  proper  pe- 
nalties, which  will  limit  the  competition  more 
effcclually  and  more  durably  than  any  voluntary 
combination  wharever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  neceTary 
for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is  with- 
out any  foundation.  The  real  and  efFeCtuai  dif- 
cipline  which  is  exercifed  over  a workman,  is 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
cutdomers.  It  is  the  fear  of  lofing  their  em- 
ployment which  retrains  his  frauds  and  corrc(5ls 
his  negligence.  An  exclufive  corporation  ne- 
ceiTarily  weakens  the  force  of  this  difcipline.  A 
particular  fet  of  workmen  mull  then  be  em- 
ployed, let  them  behave  well  or  ill.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  in  many  large  incorporated 
towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found 
even  in  fome  of  the  moft  necdTary  trades.  If 
you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  executed, 
it  mud  be  done  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the 
workmen,  having  no  exclufive  privilege,  hale 
nothing  but  their  characTer  to  depend  upJn,  and 

you  mull  then  fmuggle  it  into  the  town  as  well 
as  you  can. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  Europe 
by  rellraining  the  competition  in  fome  enaplov’ 
ments  to  a fmaller  number  than  would  otherwife  * 
be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them,  occafions  a very 
innportant  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ 

ments  of  labour  and  dock.  ' 
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Secondly,  T’he  policy  of  Europe,  by  increafing 
the  competition  in  fome  employments  beyond  what 
it  naturally  would  be,  occafjons  another  inequality 
of  an  oppofite  kind  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  die  different  employments  of 
labour  and  Hock. 

It  has  been-confideredias  of  fo  much  import- 
ance that  a proper  number  of  young  people 
fnould  be  educated  for  certain  profeffjons,  that, 
Ibmetimes  the  public,  and  fometimes  the  piety 
gf  private  founders  have  eftablifiied  many  pen- 
fions,  fcholarfhips,  exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c. 
for  this  purpofe,  which  draw  many  more  people 
into  thofe  trades  than  could  otherwife  pretend 
to  follow  them.  In  all  chriftian  countries,  I be- 
lieve, the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  church- 
n:ien  is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of 
them  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  ex- 
pence. The  long,  tedious,  and  expenfive  education, 
tlierefore,  of  thofe  who  are,  will  not  always 
procure  them  a fuitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, are  willing  to  accept  of  a much  fmaller 
recompence  than  what  fuch  an  education  would 
otherwife  have  entitled  them  to;  and  in  this 
manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away 
the  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  indecent, 
no  doubt,  to  compare  either,  a curate  or  a chaplain 
with  a journeyman  in  any  common  trade.  The 
pay  of  a curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very 
properly  be  ccuifideied  as  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  wages  of  a journeyman.  They  are,  all 
three,  paid  for  tlicir  work  according  to  the  con.- 
1 1 trafi 
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tra£t  which  they  may  happen  to  make  witn  their  ^ 
refpe6iive  fuperiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks,  containing 
about  as  much  filver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre-^ 
fent  money,  was  in  England  the  ufual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a ftipendiary  parifh  priefl,  as  we  find  it 
regulated  by  the  decrees  of  feveral  different  na- 
tional councils.  At  the  fame  period  four  pence 
a day,  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as 
a fliilling  of  our  prefent  money,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a mafter  mafon,  and  three  pence 
a day,  equal  to  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  money, 
that  of  a journeyman  mafon  The  wages  of  both 
thefe  labourers,  therefore,  fuppofing  them  to 
have  been  conftantly  employed,  were  much  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  curate.  The  wages  of  the 
inafter  mafon,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  with- 
out employment  one  third  of  the  year,  would 
have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  I2th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  That  whereas  for 
want  of  fufficient  maintenance  and  encourage- 
“ ment  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  feveral 
places  been  meanly  fupplied,  the  bifliop  is, 
therefore,  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
under  his  hand  and  feal  a fufficierit  certain 
ftipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and 
not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a year.”  Forty 
pounds  a year  is  reckoned  at  prefent  very 
good  pay  for  a curate,  and  notwithaanding 
this  adl  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a year.  There  are 

* Scs  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  Ed.  III. 

journeymen 
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B 0^0  K journeymen  fhoe-makers  in  London  who  earn 

» — , forty  pounds  a year,  and  there  is  fcarce  an  in- 
duilrious  v/orkman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro- 
polis vyho  does  not  earn  more  than  tvventy.  This 
lafl  furn  indeed  does  not  exceed  what  is  fre- 
quencly  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
country  parifiies.  Whenever  the  law  has  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it 
has  always  been  rather  to  lower  therrj  than  to 

I 

raife  them.  But  the  lavv  has  upon  many  occa- 
iions  attemoted  to  raife  the  wao;es  of  curates, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
reflors  ot  pari  ikes  to  give  them  more  than  the 
wretched  miintenance  which  they  themfelves 
nnighc  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And  in  both 
cafes  the  law  Teems  to  have  been  equally  inef- 
fe^dua],  and  has  never  either  been  able  to  railc 
the  wages  of  curates,  or  to  fink  thofe  of  la- 
bourers to  the  degree  that  was  intended  j becaufe 
it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one 
from  being  willing  to  accept  of  lefs  than  the 
lecral  allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of 
their  fituation  and  the  multitude  of  their  com- 
petitors i or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  ori 
account  of  the  contrary  competition  of  thofe  who 
cxpedled  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleafure  from 
employing  them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
dignities  fupport  the  honour  of  the  church,  not- 
vvithftanding  the  mean  circumilances  of  fome  of 
its  inferior  members.  The  refpeT  paid  to  the 
profe-fHon  too  makes  fome  compenfation  even  to 
them  for  the  meannefs  of  their  pecuniary  recom- 
14  pence. 
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pence.  In  England,  and  in  all  Roman  Catirolic 
countries,  the  lottery  of  the  church  Is  in  reality 
much  more  advantageous  than  is  neceflary.  The 
example  of  the  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Geneva, 
and  of  feveral  other  Prot-dlant  churches,  may 
fatisfy  uSy  that  in  fo  creditable  a profelTion,  iir 
which  education'  is  fo  eafiiy  procured,'  the  hopes 
of  much  more  moderate  benefices  will  draw  a- 
fufficient  number  of  learned,  decent,  a.nd  refpedl:- 
able  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  profeffions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices,' 
fuch  as  law  and  phyfic,  if  an  equal  proportioi-i 
of  people  were  educated  at  the  public  expence, 
the  competition  would  foon  be  fo  great,  as  to- 
^nk  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  k 
might  then  not  be  worth  any  man’s  w'hile  to- 
educate  his  Ton  to  either  of  thofe  profeffions  aC 
his  own  expence.  They  would  be  entirely  aban- 
doned to  fuch  as  had  been  educated  by  thofe 

V 

public  charities,  whofe  numbers  and  neceflicies 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a very  mifcrable  recompence,  to  the’ 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  refpeclable  pro^^ 
felTions  of  law  and  phyfre. 

Tha'T  unprofperous  race  of  men,  commorily' 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
ficuation  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably 
would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  iuppofition.  lu 
every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have 
been*  hindered  by  different  reafons  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  have  generally,  there- 
fore, been  educated  at  the  public  expence,  and 

their 
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their  numbers  are  every-where  fo  great  as  com- 
monly to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a 
very  paltry  recompcnce. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  only  employment  by  which  a man  of  letters 
could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of 
a public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating 
to  other  people  the  curious  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himfelf:  and  this 
is  ftill  furely  a more  honourable,  a more  ufefub 
and  in  general  even  a more  profitable  employ- 
ment than  that  other  of  writing  for  a bookfeller, 
to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occafion. 
The  time  and  ftudy,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requifite  to  qualify  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  fciences,  are  at  leaft  equal  to  what 
is  necelTary  for  the  greateft  pra6titioners  in  law 
and  phyfic.  But  the  ufual  reward  of  the  emi- 
nent teachers  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  phyfician;  becaufe  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  v;ho  have 
been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence; 
whereas  thofc  of  the  other  two  are  incumbered 
with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  ufual  recompence  however  of 
public  and  private  teachers,  fmall  as  it  may 
appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  lefs  than  it  is,  if 
the  competition  of  thofe  yet  more  indigent  men 
of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  marker.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  a Icholar  and  a beggar  feem  to  have 
been  tern^s  very  nearly  fynonymous.  The  dif- 
ferent governors  of  the  univerfities  before  that' 

time 
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time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licences  to  their  c h^a  p. 

Icholars  to  beg.  u a 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  eftabliihed  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  profeffions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  confiderable.  Ifocrates,  in  what  is 
called  his  difccurfe  againft  the  fophiOs,  re- 
proaches the  teachers  of  his  own  times  with  in- 
confiftency.  “ They  make  the  mofl:  magnifi- 
cent promifes  to  their  Icholars,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  and  un- 
dertake to  teach  tkem  to  be  wife,  to  be  happy,- 
and  to  be  juil,  ahd  in  return  for  fo  important  a 
fervice,  they  fbpulate  the  paltry  reward  of  four 
or  five  minte.  They  who  teach  vvifdom,”  con- 
tinues he,  oupht  certainly  to  be  wife  themfelves; 
but  if  any  man  were  to  fell  fuch  a bargain  for 
fuch  a price,  he  would  be  convi6led  of  the  mofl; 
evident  folly.”  He  certainly  does  not  mean 
here  to  exaggerate  the  reward,  and  vve  may  be 
aflured  that  it  was  not  lefs  than  he  reprefents  it. 

Four  minm  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  fix 
flaillings  and  eight  pence;  five  minre  to  fixteen 
pounds  thirteen  flaillings  and  four  pence.  Some- 
thing not  lefs  than  the  largdl  of  thofe  two  fums, 
therefore,  mufl:  at  that  time  have  been  ufually 
paid  to  the  mofl;  eminent  teachers  at  Athens. 
Ifocrates  himfelf  demanded  ten  minse,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  from 
each  fcholar.  When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is 
faid  to  have  had  an  hundred  fcholars.  I under- 
ftand  this  to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at 
One  time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call 


one 
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BOO  K one  Gourfc  of  lectures,  a number  which  will  not 

I. 

appear  extraordinary  from  fo  great  a city  to  fo 
famous  a teacher,’  .who  taught  too  what  was  at 
that  time  the  mofl:  fafliionable  of  all  fciences, 
jh'etoric.  Fie  muft  have  made  therefore,  by 
each  courfe  of  ledlures,  a thoufand  mina^,  or 
^,333  /.  6 8 A thoufand  min^e,  accord- 

ingly, is  faid  by  Plutarch  in  another  place,  to 
have  been  his  Didadlron,  or  ufual  price  of  teach- 
ino:.  Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  thofe 
times  appear  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes. 
Gorgias  made  a prefent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi 
of  his  ovvn  ftatue  in  folid  gold.  We  mufl;  not,  I 
prefume,-  fuppofe  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  life. 
Ilis  way' of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippias 
and  Protagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of 
thofe  times,  is  reprefented  by  Plato  as  fplendid 
even  to  oftentation.  Plato  himfelf  is  faid  to 
have  lived  with  a good  deal  of  magnificence. 
Ariftotle,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander, 
and  moll  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
faliy  agreed,  both  by  him  and  his  father  Philip, 
thought  it  worth  while,  notwithflanding,  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  in  order  to  refume  the  teaching 
of  his  fchool.  Teachers  of  the  fciences  were 
probably  in  thofe  times  lefs  common  than  they 
came  to  be  in  an  age  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  competition  had  probably  fomewhat  reduced 
both  the  piice  of  their  labour  and  the  admiration 
for  their  perfons.'  The  mod  eminent  of  them, 
however,  appear  ahvays  to  have  enjoyed  a degree 
of  confideration  m.uch  fuperior  to  any  of  the  like 
profeffiori  in  the  prefent  times.  The  Athenians 
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fent  Carneades  the  academic,  and  Diogenes  the 
ftolc,  upon  a folemn  embafly  to  Rome;  and 
though  their  city  had  then  declined  from  its 
former  grandeur,  it  was  dill  an  independent  and 
confiderable  republic.  Carneades  too  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth,  and  as  there  never  was  a 
people  more  jealous  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
public  offices  than  the  AthenianSj  their  confider- 
ation  for  him  mud  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is  upon  the  whole;  perhaps, 
rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  public. 
It  may  fomewhat  degrade  the  profedion  of  a 
public  teacher;  but  the  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  is  furely  an  advantage  which  greatly 
over-balances  this  trifling  inconveniency.  The 
public  too  might  derive  dill  greater  benefit 
from  it,  if  the'  conditution  of  thofe  fchools  and 
colleges,  in  which  education  is  carried  on,  was 
more  reafonable  than  it  is  at  prefent  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obdruft- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  dock  both 
from  emp^oy^^^^  employment,  and  from 
place  to  place,  occafions  in  fome  cafes  a very  in- 
convenient inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  their  different  em- 
ployments. 

The  datute  of  apprenticefliip  obdrufls  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employment 
to  another,  even  in  the  fame  place.  The  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  corporations  obdru6t  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  even  in  the  fame  em- 
ployment, 
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BOOK  It  fi'eqiiently  happens  that  while  high  wages 
♦ , - . are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  manufacture, 

thofe  in  another  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
If^lves  Avith  bare  fubfillence.  The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  ftate,  and  has,  therefore,  a continual 
demand  for  new  hands:  the  other  is  in  a de- 
clining flare,  and  the  fiiper-abundance  of  hands 
i-s  continually  increafino:.  Thofe  two  maniifac- 
tures  may  fomecimes  be  in  the  fame  town,  and 
fomecitnes  in  the  lam.e  neighbourhood,  without 
being  able  to  lend  the  leaf!  afiiflance  to  one 
anocl'.er.  The  llatute  of  apprenticefhip  may 
oppofe  it  in  the  one  cafe,  and  both  that  and  an 
exclufive  corporation  in  the  other.  In  many 
different  manufaflures,  however,  the  operations 
are  fo  much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  eafily 
change  trades  with  one  another,  if  thofe  abfurd 
laws  did  not  hinder  them.  The  arts  of  weaving 
plain  linen  and  plain  filk,  for  example,  are  al- 
Mioll  entirely  the  fiine.  That  of  weaving  plain 
woollen  is  fomewhat  different;  but  the  differ- 
ence is  fo  infignificanr,  that  either  a linen  or  a 
' filk  weaver  might  become  a tolerable  workman 

in  a few  days.  If  any  of  thofe  three  capital 
manufactures,  therefore,  were  decaying,  the 
workmen  might  find  a refource  in  one  of  th-e 
other  two  which  was  in  a more  prafperous  con- 
dition; and  their  wages  would  neither  rife  too 
high  in  the  thriving,  nor  fink  too  low  in  the 
decaying  manufacture.  The  linen  manufacture 
indeed  is,  in  England,  by  a particular  flatute 
open  to  every  body ; but  as  it  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 

it 
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it  can  afford  no  general  refource  to  the  workmen 
of  other  decaying  manufa6lureSj  who,  wherever 
the  ftatute  of  apprencicefhip  takes  place,  have  no 
other  choice  but  either  to  come  upon  the  parifh, 
or  to  work  as  common  labourers,  for  which,  by 
their  habits,  they  are  much  worfe  qualified  than 
for  any  fort  of  manufa(fture  that  bears  any  re- 
femblance  to  their  own.  They  generally,  there- 
fore, chufe  to  come  upon  the  pariCh. 

Whatever  obflrufls  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
flru6ls  that  of  (lock  likewife  j the  quantity  of 
flock  which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch  of 
bufinefs  depending  very  much  upon 'that  of  the 
labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it.  Corpora- 
tion laws,  however,  give  lefs  obllruflion  to  the 
free  circulation  of  Hock  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, than  to  that  of  labour.  It  is  every-where 
much  eafier  for  a wealthy  merchant  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  trading  in  a town  corporate,  than 
for  a poor  artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working 
in  it. 

The  obfirudlion  which  corporation  laws  give 
to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  common,  I 
believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe.  That  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  England.  It  confifts  in  the 
difficulty  which  a poor  man  finds  in  obtaining  a 
fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercife 
his  induftry  in  any  pariffi  but  that  to  which  he 

belongs.  It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 

mifadlurers  only  of  which  the  free  circulation  is 
obftru(51cd  by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty 
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BOOK  of  obtaining  fettlernents  obfbrudts  even  that  of 

_ ; common  labour.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 

fome  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent 
(bate  of  this  difordcr,  the  greateft  perhaps  of  any 
in  the  police  of  England. 

When,  by  the  deftrudion  of  monaderies  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  thofe 
religious  houfes,  after  Tome  other  ineffedtual  at- 
tempts for  their  relief,  it  was  enabled  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parifli  fhould  be 
bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  and  that 
overfeers  of  the  poor  fliould  be  annually  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  the  churchwardens,  fhould 
raife,  by  a pariOi  rate,  competent  Turns  for  this 
purpoie. 

By  this  flatute  the  necellity  of  providing  for 
their  own  poor  was  indilpcnfably  impofed  uporl 
every  parifh.  Who  were  to  be  confidercd  as  the 
poor  of  each  parilh,  became,  therefore,  a quef- 
tion  of  fome  importance*  This  queftion,  after 
Tome  variation,  was  at  lad  determined  by  the 
13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was  en^ 
acted,  that  forty  days  undifturbed  refidence 
fliould  gain  any  perfon  a fettlement  in  any  pa- 
rifli;  but  that  within  that  time  it  flaould  be  law- 
ful for  two  judiccs  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint 
made  by  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the  parilh 
where  he  was  laft  legally  fettled;  unlefs  he  either 
rented  a tenement  of  ten  pounds  a year,  or  could 
give  fuch  fecurity  for  the  difeharge  of  the  parifh 
where  he  was  then  living,  as  thofe  juflices  fhould 
judge  fufficient. 
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Some  frauds,  it  is  faid,  were  committed  in 
confequence  of  this  ftatute;  parifh  officers  fome- 
times  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clandeftinely 
to  another  pariffi,  and  by  keeping  themfelves 
concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a fettlemenc 
there,  to  the  difcharge  of  that  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  It  was  eriacled,  therefore, 
by  the  ift  of  James  II.  that  the  forty  days  undif- 
turbed  refidence  of  any  perfon  necelTary  to  gain 
a fettlement,  ffiould  be  accounted  only  from  the 
time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing,  of  the 
place  of  his  abode  and  the  number  of  his  family, 
to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  oyerfeers  of  the 
pariih  where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  pariffi  officers,  it  Teems,  were  not  always 
more  honeft  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  they 
had  been  with  regard  to  other  pariffies,  and 
fometimes  connived  at  fuch  intrufions,  receiving 
the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  fteps  in  con- 
fequence of  it.  As  every  perfon  in  a pariffi, 
therefore,  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  intereft  to 
prevent  as  much  as  poffible  their  being  bur- 
dened by  fuch  intruders,  it  was  further  ena6ted 
by  the  3d  of  William  III.  that  the  forty  days 
refidence  ffiould  be  accounted  only  from  the  pub- 
lication of  fuch  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the 
church,  immediately  after  divine  fervice. 

“ After  all,*"  fays  Doflor  Burn,  this  kind 
of  fettlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
“ publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  fel- 
“ dom  obtained;  and  the  defign  of  the  a6ls  is 
“ not  fo  much  for  gaining  of  fettlements,  as  for 
“ the  avoiding  of  them  by  perfons  coming  into 
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K-  a parifn  clandeftinely : for  the  giving  of  no- 

^ tice  is  only  putting  a force  upon  the  parifh  to 

remove.  But  if  a perfon’s  fituation  is  fuch, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  acflually  re- 
moveable  or  not,  he  fhall  by  giving  of  notice 
compel  the  parilh  eidier  to  allow  him  a fettle- 
‘‘  inent  unconcefted,  by  fufFerin'g  him  to  con- 
“ tinue  forty  days;  or,  by  removing  him,  to  try 
the  riaht.’* 

This  ftatute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almofl;  ioi- 
pradticable  for  a poor  man  to  gain  a new  fettle- 
ment  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inhabitancy. 
But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  preclude  altoge- 
ther the  common  people  of  one  parifli  from  ever 
eftablifhing  themfelves  with  fecurity  in  another, 
it  appointed  four  other  ways  by  which  a fettle- 
ment  might  be  gained  without  any  notice  de- 
livered or  pubiilhed.  The  firft  was,  by  being 
taxed  to  pariih  races  and  paying  them  j the  fe- 
cond,  by  being  ele6ted  into  an  annual  parifh 
office,  and  fcrving  in  it  a year;  the  third,  by 
ferving  an  apprenticefliip  in  the  pariffi;  the 
fourth,  by  being  hired  into  fervice  there  for  a 
year,  and  continuing  in  the  fame  fervice  during 
the  whole  of  it. 

Nobody  can  gain  a fettlement  by  either  of  the 
two  firll  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  the 
•whole  parifli,  who  are  too  well  aware  of  the  con- 
fequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  fupport  him,  either  by 
taxing  him  to  parifh  rates,  or  by  elcding  him  into 
a parifh  office. 


No 
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No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  fettlement  chap. 
in  either  of  the  two  lafl;  ways.  An  apprentice  is 
fcarce  ever  married ; and  it  is  expreisly  enabled, 
that  no  married  fervant  fliall  gain  any  fettlement 
by  being  hired  for  a year.  The  principal  effefl 
of  introducing  fettlement  by  fervice,  has  been  to 
put  out  in  a great  meafure  the  old  fadiion  oi 
liiring  for  a year;,  which  before  had  been  fb 
cuftomary  in  England,  that  even  at  this  day,  if 
no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  in- 
tends that  every  fervant  is  hired  for  a year.  But 
mailers  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their  fer- 
vants  a fettlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  manner; 
and  fervants  are  not  always  willing  to  be  fo  hired, 
becaufe,  as  every  lafl  fettlement  difeharges  all  the 
foregoing,  they  migiit  thereby  lofe  their  original 
fettlement  in  the  places  of  their  nativity,  the  ha- 
bitation of  their  parents  and  relations, 

No  independent  v^orkman,  it  is  evident,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain  any 
new  fettlement  either  by  apprenticeOiip  or  by 
fervice.  When  fuch  a perfon,  therefore,  carried 
his  induftry  to  a new  parifli,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed,  how  healthy  and  induflrlous  foever,  at 
the  caprice  of  an.y  churchwarden  or  overfeer, 
unlefs  he  either  rented  a tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a year,  a thing  impoITible  for  one  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  live  by;  or  could  give 
fuch  fecurity  for  the  difeharge  of  the  parifh  as 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  fliould  judge  fufficient. 

What  fecurity  they  flaall  require,  indeed,  is  left 
altogether  to  their  diferetion;  but  they  cannot 
well  require  lefs  than  thirty  pounds,  it  having  . 
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BOOK  been  enadted,  that  the  purchafe  even  of  a free- 
^ _■  . hold  eftate  of  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  value, 

fhall  not  gain  any  perfon  a fecclement,  as  not 
being  fufficient  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parilh. 
But  this  is  a fecurity  which  fcarce  any  man  who 
lives  by  labour  can  givej  and  much  greater  fecu- 
rity is  frequently  demanded. 

In  order  to  reftore  in  fome  meafure  that  fre^ 
circulation  of  labour  which  thofe  different  fta- 
tutes  had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  the  invention 
of  certificates  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  Sth  and 
9th  of  William  HI.  it  was  enafled,  that  if  any 
perfon  fliould  bring  a certificate  from  the  parifli 
where  he  was  lad  legally  fettled,  fubferibed  by 
the  churchw'ardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
and  allowed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  that 
every  other  pariili  fhould  be  obliged  to  receive 
him;  that  he  fhould  not  be  removeable  merely 
upon  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  but  only  upon  his  becoming  a6lually 
chargeable,  and  that  then  the  parilh  which 
granted  the  certificate  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  expence  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  his 
removal.  And  in  order  to  give  the  mod  perfedl 
fecurity  to  the  parifh  where  fuch  certificated  man 
fhould  come  to  refide,  it  was  further  enaded  by 
the  fame  datute,  that  lie  diould  gain  no  lettle- 
ment  tliere  by  any  means  whatever,  except  either 
by  renting  a tenement  of  ten  pounds  a year,  or 
by  ferving  upon  his  own  account  in  an  annual 
' parifh  office  for  one  whole  year;  and  confe- 

quentiy  neithef  by  notice,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by 
^pprenticefhip,  nor  by  paying  parifia  rates.  By 
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the  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne  too,  flat.  i.  c.  i3.  it  chap. 
was  further  enadcd,  that  neither  the  fervants  nor  ^ 

apprentices  of  fuch  certificated  man  fliould  gain 
any  fettlement  in  the  parifh  where  he  refided  under 
fuch  certificate. 

How  far  this  invention  has  reflored  that  free 
circulation  of  labour,  which  the  preceding  ftatutes 
had  alrnoft  entirely  taken  away,  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  very  judicious  obfervation  of 
Do6tor  Burn.  “ It  is  obvious,”  fays  he,  that 
“ there  are  divers  good  reafons  for  requiring 
certificates  with  perfons  coming  to  fettle  in 
‘‘  any  place ; namely  that  perfons  refiding  un- 
der  them  can  gain  no  fettlement,  neither  by 
apprenticefhip,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by  giving 
notice,  nor  by  paying  parifh  rates;  that  they 
can  fettle  neither  apprentices  nor  fervants; 
that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and 
the  parifli  fhall  be  paid  for  the  removal, 

“ and  for  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time; 
and  that  if  they  fall  Tick,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved,  the  parifh  which  gave  the  certificate 
“ mufl  maintain  them:  none  of  all  which  can 
“ be  without  a certificate.  Which  reafons  will 
“ hold  proportionably  for  pariflies  not  granting 
“ certificates  in  ordinary  cafes;  for  it  is  far  - 
more  than  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  will 
“ have  the  certificated  perfons  again,  and  in  a 
“ w'orfe  condition.”  The  moral  of  this  obferva- 
tion leems  to  be,  that  certificates  ought  always 
fo  be  required  by  the  parifh  where  any  poor  man 
fomps  to  rcfide,  and  that  they  ought  very  feldom 

to 
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to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  purpofes  to  leave. 
There  is  fomewhat  of  hardfliip  in  this  matter 
of  certificates/*  fays  the  fame  very  intelligent 
author,  in  his  Hiffory  of  the  Poor  Laws,  “ by 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  a parifh  officer,  to 
imprifon  a man  a:s  it  were  for  life;  however 
inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him  to  continue  at 
“ that  place  where  he  has  had  the  misfomine  to 
acquire  what  is  called  a fettlement,  or  what- 
ever  advantage  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  by 
living  elfewhere/’ 

Though  a certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
teftimoniai  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  no- 
thing but  that  the  perfon  belongs  to  the  parifii 
to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  altogether 
difcretionary  in  the  parifh  officers  cither  to  grant 

or  to  refufe  it.  A mandamus  was  once  moved  for, 
^ * 

fays  Doctor  Burn,  to  compel  the  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  to  fign  a certificate;  but  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench  rejedled  the  motion  as  a very 
Itrange  attempt. 

The  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  w'e 
frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great 
cliltance  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  tO 
the  obftru6lion  which  the  law  of  fettlements  gives 
to  a poor  man  who  would  carry  his  induftry  from 
one  pariffi  to  another  without  a certificate.  A 
fingle  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  induf- 
trious,  may  fometimes  refide  by  fufferance  with- 
out one;  but  a man  with  a udfe  and  flimily  who 
fhould  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  in  moft  parifhes 
be  fure  of  being  removed,  and  if  the  fingle  man 
fhould  afterwards  marry,  he  would  generally  be 

removed 
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removed  Iklcewife.  The  fcarclcy  of  hands  in  one 
parifh,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  relieved  by 
their  fuper-abundance  in  another,  as  it  is  coo- 
ftantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I believe,  in  all  other 
countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty  of  fettie- 
ment.  In  luch  countries,  though  wages  may 
fometinnes  rife  a little  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  wherever  elfe  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labour,  and  fink  gradually 
as  the  diftance  from  ffich  places  increafes,  till 
they  fall  back  to  the  common  rate  of  the  coun- 
try j yet  vjc  never  meet  with  thofe  fudden  and 
unaccountable  differences  in  the  wages  of  neigh- 
bouring places  which  we  fometimes  find  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  often  more  difficult  for  a poor 
man  to  pafs  the  artificial  boundary  of  a pariffi, 
than  an  arm  of  the  Tea  or  a ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains, natural  boundaries  which  fometimes  fepa- 
rate  very  diftindly  different  rates  of  wages  in  other 
countries. 

To  remove  a man  who  has  committed  no  mif- 
demeanour  from  the  pariffi  where  he  chafes  to 
refide,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
and  juftice.  The  common  people  of  England, 
however,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but  like  the 
common  people  of  mofl:  other  countries  never 
rightly  underftanding  wherein  it  confifts,  have 
now  for  more  than  a century  together  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  expofed  to  this  oppreffion  with- 
out a remedy.  Though  m,en  of  refieclion  too 
have  fometimes  complained  of  the  law  of  fettle- 
ments  as  a public  grievance;  yet  it  has  never 
been  the  objecS:  of  any  general  popular  clamour, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  that  againd  general  warrants,  an  abufive 
praflice  undoubtedly,  but  Inch  a one  as  was  not 
likely  to  occafion  any  general  opprelTon.  There 
is  fcarce  a poor  man  in  England  of  forty  years  of 
age,  I will  venture  to  fay,  who  has  not  in  fome 
part  of  his  life  felt  himfelf  mod  cruelly  opprefled 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  fcttlcments. 

I SHALL  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  though  anciently  it  was  uiual  to 
rate  wages,  fird  by  general  laws  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular 
orders  'of  the  judices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
county,  both  thefe  pradtices  have  now  gone  en- 
tirely into  difufe.  By  the  experience  of  above 
four  hundred  years,*"  lays  Do6tor  Burn,  it 
Teems  time  to  lay  afide  all  endeavours  to  bring 
under  drid  regulations,  what  in  its  own  na- 
cure  Teems  incapable  of  minute  limitation : 
<<  for  if  all  perfons  in  the  fame  kind  of  work 
were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be  no 
emulation,  and  no  room  left  for  indudry  or  in- 
genuity.*^ 

Particular  adls  of  parliament,  however,  dill 
attempt  fometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  parti- 
cular trades  and  in  particular  places.  Thus  the 
8th  of  George  III.  prohibits,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, all.  mader  taylors  in  London,  and  five  miles 
round  it,  from  giving,  and  their  workmen  from 
accepting,  more  than  two  fhillings  and  feven- 
pence  halfpenny  a day,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
general  mourning.  Whenever  the  legiflature 
attempts  to  regulate  the  differences  between 
pnaders  and  their  workmen,  its  ccunfeliors  are 

always 
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always  the  mafters.  When  the  regulation,  there-  c h^a  ?. 
fore,  is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always 
juft  and  equitable;  but  it  is  fometimes  other- 
wife  v^hen  in  favour  of  the  mafters.  Thus  the 
law  which  obliges  the  mafters  in  feveral  different 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not 
in  goods,  is  quite  juft  and  equitable.  It  im- 
pofes  no  real  hardftiip  upon  the  mafters.  It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the  work- 
men; but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is  in  favour  of 
the  mafters.  When  mafters  combine  together  in 
order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  they 
commonly  enter  into  a private  bond  or  agreement, 
not  to  give  more  than  a certain  wage  under  a 
certain  penalty.  Were  the  workmen  to  enter 
into  a contrary  combination  of  the  fame  kind, 
not  to  accept  of  a certain  wage  under  a certain 
penalty,  the  law  would  punilh  them  very  fe^ 
verely ; and  if  it  dealt  impartially,  it  would  treat 
the  mafters  in  the  fame  manner.  But  the  8th  of 
George  III.  enforces  by  law  that  very  regulation 
which  mafters  fometimes  attempt  to  eftabiifti  by 
fuch  combinations.  The  complaint  of  the  work- 
men, that  it  puts  the  ableft  and  moft  induftrious 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  an  ordinary  workman, 
feems  perfedlly  well  founded. 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  ufual  to  attempt 
. to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers,  by  rating  the  price  both  of  proviftons 
and  other  goods.  The  affize  of  bread  is,  fo  far 
8S  1 know,  the  only  remnant  of  this  ancient 

ufage. 
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• BOOK  iifage.  Where  there  is  an  exclufive  corporation^ 

. it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of 
the  fird  neceflary  of  life.  But  where  there  is  none, 
the  coinpecition  will  regulate  it  much  better  than 
any  afbze.  The  method  of  fixing  the  afiize  of 
bread  eftabliflied  by  the  31ft  of  George  II.  could 
not  be  put  in  practice  in  Scotland,  on  account  of 
a defect  in  the  law;  its  execution  depending  upon 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does  not 
exift  there.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  3d  of  George  III.  The  want  of  an  affize  oc- 
cafioned  no  fenfible  inconveniency,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  one  in  the  few  places  where  it  has  yet 
taken  place,  has  produced  no  fenfible  advantage. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  incorporation  of  bakers  who  claim 
exclufive  privileges,  though  they  are  not  very 
ilricHy  guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates  both 
of  wages  and  profit  in  the  different  employments  of 
labour  and  dock,  feems  not  to  be  much  affebled,  as 
has  already  been  obferved,  by  the  riches  or  poverty, 
the  advancing,  dationary,  or  declining  date  of  the 
fociety.  Such  revolutions  in  the  public  welfare, 
though  they  aifecd  the  general  rates  both  of  wages 
and  profit,  mud  in  the  end  adect  them  equally  in 
ail  different  employments.  The  propoition  be- 
tween them,  therefore,  mud  remain  the  lame,  and 
cannot  well  be  altered,  at  lead  for  any  confiderable  , 
time,  by  any  fuch  revolutions. 
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Of  the  Rent  of  Land. 

ENT,  confidered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  chap. 
life  of  land,  is  naturally  the  higheft  which  , ^ 

the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  acliial  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  land.  In  adjufting  the  ternns 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
him  no  greater  flaare  of  the  produce  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  keep  up  the  ftock  from  which  he 
furnifhes  the  feed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchafes 
and  maintains  the  cattle,  and  other  inftruments 
of  huffandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
of  farminof  kock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is 
evidently  the  fmallefi;  Ihare  vvith  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himfclf  without  being  a lofer,  and 
the  landlord  leldom  means  to  leave  him  any 
more.  Whatever  part  of  the  produce,  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is 
over  and  above  this  Ihare,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  relerve  to  himlelf  as  the  rent  of  his 
land,  which  is  evidently  the  higheft  the  tenant 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  aiftual  circumftances 
of  the  land.  vSometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
snore  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
makes  him  accept  of  fomewhat  lefs  chan  this 
portion ; and  fometimes  too,  though  more  rarely, 
the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him  undertake 
to  pay  fomewhat  more,  or  to  content  himfelf 
Vv’ith  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  portion, 
io  however. 
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BOOK  however,  may  dill  be  confidered  as  the  natural  rent 
s i of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  naturally  meanf 
that  land  fliould  for  the  mod  part  Be  let* 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a reafonable  profit  dr  intered 
for  the  dock  laid  out  by  the  landlord  upon  its  im- 
provement. This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly  the 
cafe  upon  fome  occafions ; for  it  can  fcarce  ever 
be  more  than  partly  the  cafe.  The  landlord  de- 
mands a rent  even  for  unimproved  land,  and  the 
liippofed  intered  of  profit  upon  the  expence  of 
improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to  this  ori- 
ginal rent.  Thofe  improvements,  befides,  are  not* 
always  made  by  the  dock  of  the  landlord,  but 
fbmetimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the  leafe 
tomes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
monly demands  the  fame  augmentation  of  rent,  as 
if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  fometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp 
is  a fpecies  of  fea-weed,  which,  when  burnt,  yields 
an  alkaline  fait,  ufeful  for  making  glafs,  foap,  and 
for  feveral  other  purpofes.  It  grows  in  fcveral 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
upon  fuch  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high  water 
mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered  with 
the  lea,  and  of  which  the  produce,  therefore,  was 
never  augmented  by  human  indudry.  The  land- 
lord, however,  w'hofe  edate  is  bounded  by  a kelp 
Ihore  of  this  kind,  demands  a rent  for  it  as  much 
as  for  his  corn  fields. 

• The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iflands 
of  Shetland  is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in 
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fidi,  which  make  a great  part  of  the  lubfiftence  chap. 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  ■_  i 
the  produce  of  the'  water,  they  muft  have  a ha- 
bitation upon  the  neighbouring  land.  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the 
farmer  can  make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can 
make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water.  It  is 
partly  paid  in  fea-fifhj  and  one  of  the  very  few 
inftances  in  which  rent  makes  a part  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
country. 

The  rent  of  land,  therefore,  confidered  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportioned 
to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can 
afford  to  take  j but  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  be  brought  to  market  of  w'hich  the 
Ordinary  price  is  fufficient  to  replace  the  flock 
which  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
thither,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the 
ordinary  pi  ice  is  more  than  this,  the  furpliis  part 
of  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If 
it  is  not  more,  though  the  commodity  may  be 
brought  to  market,  it  can  afford  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  Whether  the  price  is,  or  is  not  more, 
depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  are  fame  parts  of  the  produce  of  land 
for  which  the  demand  muft  always  be  fuch  as  to 
afford  a greater  price  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
bring  them  to  market ; and  there  arc  others  for 

VOL.  I.  which 
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B 0^0  K which  it  either  may  or  may  not  *be  fuch  as  to  af* 
» — ^ — > ford  this  greater  price.  The.  former  mull  always 
afford  a rent  to  the  landlord.  The  latter  fome- 
times  may,  and  fometimes  may  nor,  according  to 
different  clrcumflances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  therefore,  enters 
into  the  compofitipn  of  the  price  of  commo- 
dities in  a different  way  from  wages  and  profit. 
High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  caufes  of 
high  or  low  price  ; high  or  low  rent  is  the  effed 
of  it.  It  is  becaufe  high  or  low  wages  and  profit 
muff  be  paid,  in  order  to  bring  a particular  com- 
modity to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low. 
But  it  is  becaufe  its  price  is  high  or  low ; a great 
deaf  more,  or  very  little  more,  or  no  more,  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  pay^thofe  wages  and  profit, 
that  it  affords  a high  rent,  or  a low  rent,  or  no 
rent  at  all. 

4 

. ,The  particular  confideration,  firfl,  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  produce  of , land  which  always  afford 
fome  rent ; fecondly,  of  thofe  which  fometimes 
may  and  fometimes  may  not  afford  rent;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  place  in 
the  relative  value  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of 
rude  produce,  when  compared  both  with  one 
another  and  with  manufadurcd  commodities,  will 
divide  this  chapter  into  three  parts. 
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PART  L 

Of  the  Produce  of  Land  which  always  affords  Rent. 

A s men,  like  all  ochdr  animals,  naturally  mul-  chap. 

tiply  in  proportion  ro  the  means  of  their  fub-^  . 
fiftence,  food  is  always,  more  or  lefs,  in  demand. 

It  can  always  purchafe  or  command  a greater 
or  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  and  fomebody  can 
always  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do  fomething 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  quantity  of  labour, 
indeed,  which  it  can  purchafe,  is  not  always 
equal  to  what  it  could  maintain,  if  managed  in 
the  mod  ceconomical  mamier,  on  account  of  the 
high  wages  which  are  fometimes  given  to  labour. 

But  it  can  always  purchafe  fuch  a quantity  of 
labour  as  it  can  maintain,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  that  fort  of  labour  is  commonly  main- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almoft  any  fituation,  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  what  is  fufficient  fo 
maintain  all  the  labour  necelTary  for  bringing  it 
to  marker,  in  the  rnoft  liberal  way  in  which  that 
labour  is  ever  maintained.  The  furplus  too  is 
always  more  than  fufficient  to  replace  the  dock 
which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its 
profits.  Something,  therefore,  always  remains  for 
a rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  mod  delart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scot- 
land produce  fome  fort  of  padure  for  cattle,  of 
which  the  milk  and  the  incrcafe  are  always  more 
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BOOK  than  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  all  the  labour 
neceflary  for  tending  them,  and  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary profit  to  the  farmer  or  owner  of  the  herd 
or  flock  ; but  to  afford  fome  fmall  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  rent  increafes  rn  proportion  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  paltore.  The  fame  extent  of 
ground  not  only  maintains  a greater  number  of 
cattle,  but  as-  they  are  brought  within  a fmaller 
compafs,  lefs  labour  becomes  req.uifite  to  tend 
them,  and  to  colled  their  produce.  The  landlord 
gains  both  ways ; by  the  increafe  of  the  produce, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  which  muft 
be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its  fer- 
tility,. whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its  fltir- 
ation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in  th-e 
neighbourhood  of  a town  gives  a greater  rent 
than  land  equally  fertile  in  a diftant  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  may  cofl:  no  more  labour 
to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it  muff  al- 
ways coft  fnore  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  dif- 
tant land  to  maiket,  A greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour, thereQire,  muff  be  maintained  out  of  it  j 
and  the  <urp!ns,  trom  which  are  drawn  both  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
mufl  be*  diminifhed.  But  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  the  rate  of  profits,  as  has  already  been 
Ihown,  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a large  town.  A fmaller  proportion  of 
• this  diminiflied  I'urplus,  therefore,  muff  belong  to 
the  landlord.  ^ ^ 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by 
' diminiffiing  the  expence  of  Gartiage,  put  the  re- 
mote 
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mote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  They  are  upon  that  account  the  greateft 
of  all  innprovements.  They  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  remote,  which  muft  always  be  the 
mofl:  extenfivc  circle  of  the  country.  They  are 
advantageous  to  ihe  town,  by  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Though  they  introduce  fome  rival 
commodities  into  the  old  market,  they  open 
rriany  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly, 
befides,  is  a great  enemy  to  good  management, 
which  can  never  be  univerfally  cftabliflied  but  in 
confequence  of  that  free  and  univerfal  compe- 
tition which  forces  every  body  to  have  recourfe 
to  it  for  the  fake  of  felf- defence.  It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  of  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
parliament  againft  the  cxtenfion  of  the  turnpike 
•roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  remoter 
counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  chcapnefs  of 
labour,  would  be  able  to  fell  their  grafs  and 
corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  them- 
felves,  and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents, 
and  ruin  their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  however, 
have  rifen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  im- 
proved fincc  that  time. 

A coRfi  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces 
a much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the 
beft  paflure  of  equal  extent.  Though  its  culti- 
vation requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the  fur- 
plus  which  remains  after  replacing  the  feed  and 

<L3  maintaining 
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BOOK  maintaining  all  that  labour,  is  likewife  mucf^, 
i_,  , greater.  If  a pound  of  butcher’s  meat  there- 

fore was  never  fuppoled  tp  be  worth  more  than 
a pound  of  bread,  this  greater  furplus  would 
evcry-where  be  of  greater  value,  and  conftitute 
a greater  fund  both  for  the  proht  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  feems  to  have 
done  fo  univerfally.  in  the  rude  beginnings  of 
agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  thofe  two  different 
fpecies  of  food,  bread  and  butcher’s  meat,  are 
very  different  in  the  different  periods  of  agricuU 
ture.  In  its  rude  beginnings,  the  unimproved 
wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  cattle. 
There  is  more  butcher’s  meat  than  bread,  and 
bread,  therefore,  is  the  food  for  which  there  i^ 
the  greateft  competition,  and  which  cpnfequently 
brings  the  greateft  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
are  told  by  Ulloa,  four  reals,  one-and-twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  ordinary  price  of.  an  ox,  chofen  from  a 
herd  of  two  or  three  hundred.  He  fays  nothing 
of  the  price  of  bread,  probably  becaufe  he  found 
' nothing  remarkable  about  it.  * An  ox,  there,  he 
fays,  cofts  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  corn  can  no-where  be  raifed  without 
a great  deal,  of  labour,  apd  in  a country  which 
, lies  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  time  the  diredl 
' road  from  Europe  to  tqe  filver  mines  of  Potofi, 

. the  money  price^  of  labour  could  not  be  very 
cheap.  It  is  other  wife  when  cultivation  is  ex- 


tended over;  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
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There  is  then  more  bread  than  butcher’s  meat,  c 
The  competition  changes  its  direflion,  and  the  'u 
price  of  butcher’s  meat  becomes,  greater  than  the 
price  of  bread.  m 

By  the  extenfion  befides  of  cultivation,  the 
unimproved  wilds  become  infufficient  to  fupply 
the’ demand  for  butcher’s  meat.  A-  great  part 
of  the  cultivated  lands  muft  be  employed  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  which  the  price, 
therefore,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
labour  necefiary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent 
which  the  landlord  and  the  profit  which  the 
farmer  'could  have  drawn  from  fuch  land  em- 
ployed in'  tillage. 1.  The  cattle  bred  upon  the 
moft  uncultivated  moors,  when  brought . to  the 
fame  market,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
or  goodnefs,  fold  at  the  fanie  price  - as  thofe 
■which  are  reared  upon  the  moft  improved  land. 
The  proprietors  of  thofe  moors  profit  by  it,  and 
raife  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.  It  is  not  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago  that  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  butcher’s  meat  was  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  even  bread  made  of  oatmeal.  The 
union  opened  the  market  of  England  to  the 
highland  cattle.  Their  ordinary  price  is  at  pre- 
fent  about  three  times  greater  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  high- 
land eftates  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  in 
the  fame  time.  In  almoft*  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  a pound  of  the  beft  butcher’s  meat  is,  in 
the  prefent  times,  ’generally  worth  more  than 
two  pounds  of  the  beft  white  bread  j and  in 
'•  CL,4  plentifuJ 
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plentiful  years  it  is  fonnetimes  worth  three  or  four 
pounds. 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  progfefs  of  improvement 
the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pafture  come 
to  be  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  the  rent  and 
profit  of  what  is  improved,  and  thefe  again  by 
the  rent  and  profit  of  corn.  Corn  is  an  annual 
crop.  Butcher’s -meat,  a crop  which  requires 
four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As  an  acre  of  land,? 
therefore,  will  produce  a much  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  one  fpecies  of  food  than  of  the  other,  the 
inferiority  of  the  quantity  mull  be  compenfated 
by  the  fuperiority  of  the  price.  If  it  was  more 
than  compenfated,  more  corn  land  would  be 
turned  into  pafture  j and  if  it  was  not  compen-* 
fated,  part  of  what  was  in  pafture  would  be 
brought  back  into  corn. 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent  and- 
profit  of  grafs  and  thofe  of  corn;  of  the'land  of 
which  the  immediate  produce  is  food  for  cattle, 
and  of  that  of  which  the  immediate  prockice  is 
food  for  men  ; muft  be  underftood  to  take  place 
only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  -improved 
lands  of  a great  country.  In  fon"Ve  particular 
local  fituations  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  rent 
and  profit  of  grafs  arc  much  fuperior  to  what  can 
be  made  by  corn.  ... 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a great  town, 
the  demand  for  milk  and  for  forage  to  horfes, 
frequently  contribute/  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher’s  meat,  to  raife  the  value  of 
grafs  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  that  of  corn.  This  local  advantage, 

11  it 
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It  is  evident,  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  lands'  c i^a  p. 
at  a diftance.  c— y— j 

. Particular  circumftances  have  fomctimes 
rendered  fome  countries  fo'  populous,  that  the 
whole  territory,  like  the  lands  in  the  neichbour- 
hood  of  a great  town,  has  not  been  fufficicnt  to 
produce  both  the  grafs  and  the  corn  neceffary 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  inhabitants.  Their 
lands,  therefore,  have  been*  principally  employed 
in  the  produi^lion  of  grafs,*  the  more  bulky  com- 
modity, and  which  cannot  ^be  fo  eafily  brought 
from  a great  diftance  j and  corn,  the  food  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Holland  is  at 
prefent  in  this  fituation,  and  a ^onfiderable  part 
of  ancient  Italy  feems  to  have  been  fo  during 
the  profperity  of  die  Romans;  To  feed  well, 
old  Cato  faid,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the 
firft  and  moft  profitable  thing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a private  eftate : to  ;feed  tolerably  well, 
the  fecond}  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third.  To 
plough,  he  ranked  only  ii)  the  fourth  place  of 
profit  and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that 
part  of  ancient  Italy  which  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  muft  have'  been  very  much  dif- 
couraged  by  the  diftributions  of  corn  which  were  ' 
frequently  made  to  the  people,  either  gratui- 
toufly,  or  at  a very  low  price.  This  corn  was 
brought  from  the  conquered  provinces,  of  which 
feveral,  inftead  of  taxes,  were  obliged  to  furnifb 
a tendi  part  of  theit  produce  at  a ftated  price, 
about  fixpencc  a peck,  to  the  republic.  The 
low  price  at  which  this  corn  was  diftributed  to 

the 
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K the  people,  miift  neceffarily  have  funk  the  price 
^ of  what  could  be  brought  to  the  Roman  market  • 
from  Latium,  or  the  ancient  territory  of  Rome, 
and  muft  have  difcouraged  its  cultivation  in  that 
country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  whicli  the  principal 
produce  is  corn,  a well-enclofed  piece  of  grafs 
will  frequently  rent  higher  than  any  corn  field- 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  convenient  for  the 
inaintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  corn,  and  its  high  rent  is,  in  ^ 
this  cafe,  not  fo  properly  paid  from  the  value  of 
its  own  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  corn  lands 
which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  it.  It  is  likely 
to  fall,  if  ever  the  neighbouring  lands  are  com- 
pletely enclofed.  The  prefent  high  rent  of  en- 
clofed  land'  in  Scotland  feems  owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  endofure,  and  will  probably  lad  no 
longer  than  that  fcarcity.  The  advantage  of  en- 
clofure  is  greater  for  pafture  than  for  corn.  It 
laves  the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle,  which  feed 
better  too  when  they  are  not  liable  to  be  didurbed 
by  their  keeper  or  his  dog. 

But  where  there  is  no  local  advantao;e  of  this 
kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  corn,  or  whatever 
dfe  is  the  common  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
mud  naturally  regulate,  upon  the  land  which 
is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit  of 

The  ufe  of  the  artificial  grades,  of  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
.quantity  of  land  feed  a greater  number  of  cattle 

than 
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tiian  when  in  natural  grafs,  fliould  fomewhat 
reduce,  it  might  be  expedted,  the  fuperiority 
which,  in  an  improved  country,  the  price  of 
butcher"s-meat  naturally  has  over  that  of  bread. 
It  Teems  accordingly  to  have  done  To;  and 
there  is  Tome  reafon  for  believing  that,  at 
lead  in  .the  London  market,  the  price  of 
butcher’s-meat,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
bread,  is  a good  deal  lower  in  the  prefent 
times  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafi 
century. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  life  of  Prince  Henry, 
Dodlor  Birch  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  buccher’s-meat  as  commonly  paid  by 
that  prince.  It  is  there  faid,  that  the  four  quar- 
ters of  an  ox  weighing  fix  hundred  pounds 
ufuaily  coft  him  nine  pounds  ten'  fhillings,  or 
thereabouts  j that  is,  thirty-one  flijllings  and 
eight  pence  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  Prince 
Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  November  1612,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  March  1764,  there  was  a parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among  other 
proof  to  the  fame  purpofe,  given  in  evidence  by  a 
Virginia  merchant^  that  in  March  1763,  he  had 
vidtualled  his  fbips  for  twenty-four  or  twenpy- 
five  {hillings  the  hundred  weight  of  beef*  which 
he  confidered  as  the  ordinary  price;  whereas,  in 
that  dear  year,  he  had  paid  twenty-feven  fliillings 
for  the  fame  weight  and  fort.  This  high  price 
In  1764  is,  however,  four  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  price  paid  by 
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prince  Henry  j and  it  is  the  befl:  beef  only,  it  mnft 
be  obferved,  which  is  fit  to  be  faked  for  thofe 
diftant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  prince  Henry  amounts  to 
3^4.  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcafe,  coarfe 
and  choice  pieces  taken  together ; and  at  that  rate 
tlie  choice  pieces  could  not  have  been  fold  by  re- 
tail for  lefs  than  4W.  or  5^.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  i76'4,  the  wit- 
nelfes  .dated  the-  price  of  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  beft  beef  to  be  to  the  confumer4f/.  and  \\d, 
the  pound;  and  the  coarle  pieces  in  generaT  to 
be  from  (even  farthings  to  o,\,d,  and  and 

this  they  faid  was  in  general  one  halfpenny  dearer 
than  the  fame  fort  of  pieces  had  ufually  been  fold  in 
the  month  of  March.  But  even  this  high  ,,price  is 
dill  a good  deal  cheaper  than  what  we  can  well  fup- 
pofe  the  ordinary  retail  price  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  prince  Henry. 

During  the  twelve  fird  years  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury,  the  average  price  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the 
Windfor  market  was  1/.  8j.  the  quarter  of 
nine  Wincheder  bulhels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764,  in- 
cluding that  year,  the  average  price  of  the  fame 
meafure  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the  fame  market  was 
nl,  IS,  ^\d. 

In  the  twelve  fird  years  of  the  lad  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a good  deal 
cheaper,  and  butcher’s-meat  a good  deal  dearer, 
than  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764,  including 
that  year. 
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In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  c 
cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  producing  either 
food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle.  The  rent  and 
profit  of  thefe  regulate  the  rent  and  profit  of  all 
other  cultivated  land.  If  any  particular  produce 
afforded  lefs,  the  land  would  foon  be  turned  into 
corn  or  pafture;  and  if  any  afforded  more,  fome 
part  of  the  lands  in  corn  or  pafture  would  foon  be 
turned  to  ihat  produce. 

Those  productions,  indeed,  which  require  either 
a greater  original  expence  of  improvement,  or  a 
greater  annual  expence  of  cultivation,  in  order  to 
fit  the  land  for  them,  appear  commonly  to  afford, - 
the  one  a greater  rent,  the  other  a greater  profit, 
than  corn  or  pafture.  This  fuperiority,  however, 
will  feldom  be  found  to  amount  to  mote  than  a 
reafonable  intereft  or  compenfation  for  this  fu- 
perior  expence. 

In  a hop  garden,  a fruit  garden,  a kitchcrt 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than  in 
a corn  or  grafs  field.  But  to  bfing  the  ground 
into  this  condition  requires  more  expence. 
Hence  a greater  rent  becomes  due  to  the  land- 
lord. It  requires  too  a more  attentive  and  fkil- 
ful  management.  Hence  a greater  profit  be- 
comes due  to  the  farmer.  The  crop  too,  at  leaft 
in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  precarious. 
Its  price,  therefore,  befides  compenfating  all  oc- 
cafional  Ioffes,  muft  afford  fomething  like  the 
profit  of  infurance.  The  circumftances  of  gar- 
deners, generally  mean,  and  always  moderate, 
may  fatisfy  us  that  their  great  ingenuity  is  not 
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BOOK  commonly  over-recompenfed.  Their  delighiTuI 
i art  is  pradlifcd  by  fo  many  rich  people  for  amufe- 
ment,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be  made  by  thofe 
who  praftife  it  for  profit;  becaufe  the  perfons 
who  fhould  naturally  be  their  beft  cuftomers, 
fupply  themfelves  with  all  their  mod  precioua 
produ6lions. 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives 
from  fuch  improvements  feems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  original  expence  of  making 
them.  In  the  ancient  hufbandry,  after  the  vine- 
yard, a well-watered  kitchen  garden  feems  to 
have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  yield  the  moft  valuable  produce.  But 
Democritus,  who  wrote  upon  hufbandry  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  who  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  art, 
thought  they  did  nOt  a(d  wifely  who  enclofed  a 
kitchen  garden.  The  profit,  he  faid,  would  not 
compenfate  the  expence  of  a done  wail : and 
bricks  (he  meant,  I fuppofe,  bricks  baked  in  the 
fun)  mouldered  with  the  rain,  and  the  winter 
dorm,  and  required  continual  repairs.  Colu- 
mella, who  reports  this  judgment  of  Democritus, 
docs  not  controvert  ir,  but  propofes  a very 
frugal  method  of  enclofing  with  a hedge  of 
brambles  and  briars,  which,  he  fays,  he  had 
found  by  experience  to  be  both  a lading  and  an 
impenetrable  fence;  but  which,  it  feems,  was 
not  commonly  known  in  the  time  of  Demo- 
critus. Palladius.  adopts  the  opinion  of  Colu- 
mella, which  had  before  been  recommended  by. 

V arro- 
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Varro.  In  the  judgment  of  thofe  ancient  im- 
provers,  the  produce  of  a kitchen  garden  had,  it  ^ 
feems,  been  little  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the 
extraordinary  culture  and  the  expence  of  wa- 
tering j for  in  countries  fo  near  the  fun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  thofe  times  as  in  the  prefent, 
to  have  the  command  of  a ftream  of  water,  which 
could  be  conduced  to  every  bed  in  the  garden. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a kitchen 
garden  is  not  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  deferve  a 
better  cnclofure  than  that  recommended  by  Co- 
lumella. In  Great  Britain,  and  fome  other 
northern  countries,  the  finer  fruits  cannot  be 
brought  to  perfection  but  by  the  affiftance  of  a 
wall.  Their  price,  therefore,  in  fuch  countries 
muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  building 
and  maintaining  what  they  cannot  be  had  with- 
out. The  fruit-wall  frequently  furrounds  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  enclofure  which  its  own  produce  could  feldom 
pay  for. 

That  the  vineyard,  when  properly  planted 
and  brought  to  perfeftion,  was  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  the  farm,  feems  to  have  been  an  un- 
doubted maxim  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  as  it 
is  in  the  iriodern  through  all  the  wine  countries. 

But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a new 
vineyard,  was  a matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancient  Italian  hufbandmen,  as  we  learn  from 
Columella.  He  decides,  like  a true  lover  of  all 
curious  cultivation,  in  favour  of  the  vineyard, 
and  endeavours  to  fhow,  by  a comparifon  of  the 
profit  and  expence,  that  it  was  a mod  advan- 
tageous 
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j ever,  between  the  profit  and  expence  of  new 
projedls,  are  commonly  very  fallacious ; and  iri 
nothing  more  fo  than  in  agriculture.  Had  the 
gain  actually  made  by  fuch  plantations  been 
commonly  as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  it* 
The  fame  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a mat-« 
ter  of  controverfy  in  the  wine  countries.  Their 
writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lovers  and 
promoters  of  high  cultivation,,  feem  generally 
difpoled  to  decide  with  Columella  in  favour  of 
the  vineyard.  In  France  the  anxiety  of  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  old  vineyards  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  any  new  ones.  Teems  to  favour  their 
opinion,  and  to  indicate  a confeioufnefs  in  thofc 
who  mud  have  the  experience,  that  this  fpecies 
of  cultivation  is  at  prefent  in  that  country  more 
profitable  than  any  other.  It  Teems  at  the  fame 
lime,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that 
this  fuperior  profit  can  lad  no  longer  than  the 
laws  which  at  prefent  redrain  the  free  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  In  1731,  they  obtained  an 
order  of  council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting 
of  new  vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  thofe  old 
ones^  of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  two  years,  without  a particular  per- 
mihion  from  the  king,  to  be  granted  only  in 
confequence  of  an  information  from  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  other  culture.  The  pretence  of  this  order 
was  the  fcarcity  of  corn  and  padure,  and  the 
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fuper-abundance  of  wine.  But  had  this  fuper-  c p. 
abundance  been  real,  it  would,  without  any  - — j 
order  of  council,  have  efFeftually  prevented  the 
plantation  of  new  vineyards,  by  reducing  the 
profits  of  this  fpecies  of  cultivation  below  their 
natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  corn  and  pafture. 

With  regard  to  the  fuppofcd  fcarcity  of  corn  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  multiplication  of  vineyards,  corn 
is  nowhere  in  France  more  carefully  cultivated 
than  in  the  wine  provinces,  where  the  land  is  fit 
for  producing  it:  as  in  Burgundy,  Guienne,  and 
the  Upper  Languedoc.  The  numerous  hands 
employed  in  the  one  fpecies  of  cultivation  necef- 
farily  encourage  the  other,  by  affording  a ready 
market  for  its  produce.  To  diminifh  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  paying  for  it,  is 
furely  a mod  unpromifing  expedient  for  encou- 
raging the  cultivation  of  corn.  It  is  like  the 
policy  which  would  promote  agriculture  by  dif- 
couraging  manufaflures. 

The  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  produdlions, 
therefore,  which  require  either  a greater  original 
expence  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the  land 
for  them,  or  a greater  annual  expence  of  culti- 
vation, though  often  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafture,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than 
compenfate  fuch  extraordinary  expence,  are  in 
reality  regulated  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe 
common  crops. 

It  fomctimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  fome  parti- 
cular produce,  is  too  fmall  to  fnpply  the  effe<ftual 
demand.  The  whole  produce  can  be  difpofed 
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of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  fomewhaf 
more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  wages  and  profit  neceflary  for  'raifing  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  or  according  to  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 
The  forplus  part  of  the  price  which  remains  after 
defraying  the  whole  expence  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  may  commonly,  in  this  cafe,  and 
in  this  cafe  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to 
the  like  furplus  in  corn  or  pafture,  but  may  ex- 
ceed it  in  almoft  any  degree ; and  the  greater  part 
of  this  excefs  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  of  the 
landlord. 

The  ufual  and  natural  proportion,  for  example, 
between  the  rent  and  profit  of  wine,  and  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafture,  muft  be  underftood  to  take 
place  only  with  regard  to  thofe  vineyards  which 
produce  nothing  but  good  common  wine,  fuch  as 
can  be  raifed  almoft  any-where,  upon  any  light, 
gravelly,  or  fandy  foil,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  its  ftrength  and  wholefomenefs. 
It  is  with  fuch  vineyards  only  that  the  common 
land  of  the  country  can  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition ; for  with  thofe  of  a peculiar  quality  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affeded  by  the  difference  of, 
foils  than  any  other  fiuit-tree.  From  fome  it 
derives  a flavour  which  no  culture  or  manage- 
ment can  equal,  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  any  other. 
This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  fometimes 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a few  vineyards ; 
Ibmctimcs  it  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
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a finall  diftri£l,  and  fometimes  through  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  a large  province.  The  whole 
quantity  of  fucli  wines  that  is  brought  to  market 
falls  fhorc  of  the  effedlual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  thofe  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceflary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  thither,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  ac 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The 
whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  difpofed  of  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necef- 
farily  raifes  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine. 
The  difference  is  greater  pr  lefs,  according  as 
the  fafhionablenefs  and  fcarcity  of  the  wine  ren- 
der the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  lefs 
eager.  Whatever  it  be,  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For  thoush 
fuch  vineyards  are  in  general  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated than  moft  others,  the  high  price  of  the 
wine  Teems  to  be,  not  fo  much  the  effed,  as  the 
caufe  of  this  careful  cultivation.  In  fo  valuable 
a produce  the  lofs  occafioned  by  negligence  is  fo 
great  as  to  force  even  the  moil  carelefs  to^  atten- 
tion. A fmall  part  of  this  high  price,  therefore, 
is  fufficienc  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraordinary 
labour  beflowed  upon  their  cultivation,  and  the 
profits  of  the  extraordinary  fiock  which  puts  that 
labour  into  motion. 

The  fugar  colonies  pofTefied  by  the  European 
■nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  may  he  compared  to 
thofe  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole  produce 
falls  fhort  of  the  efFe<51:ual  demand  of  Plurope,  and 
Can  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
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give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceflary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  commonly  paid  by 
any  other  produce.  In  Cochin-china  the  fineft 
white  fugar  generally  fells  for  three  piaftres  the 
quintal,  about  thirteen  fhillings  and  fixpence  of 
cur  money,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Poivre  a 
very  careful  obferver  of  tlie  agriculture  of  that 
country.  What  is  there  called  the  quintal  weighs 
from  a hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,  or  a hundred  and  feventy-five  Paris 
pounds  at  a medium,  which  reduces  the  price  of 
the  hundred  weight  Englifh  to  about  eight  fhillings 
flerling,  not  a fourth  part  of  what  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  brown  or  mufkavada  fugars  imported 
from  our  colonies,  and  not  a fixth  part  of  what 
is  paid  for  the  finefl:  white  fugar.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Cochin-china  are 
employed  in  producing  corn  and  rice,  the  food 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  re- 
fpe<5Hve  prices  of  corn,  rice,  and  fugar,  are  there 
probably  in  the  natural  proportion,  or  rn  that 
which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  different  crops 
of  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and  which 
recompences  the  landlord  and  farmer,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what  is  ufually 
the  original  expence  of  improvement  and  the 
annual  expence  of  cultivation.  But  in  our  fugar 
colonies  the  price  of  fugar  bears  no  fuch  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  produce  of  a rice  or  corn  field 
cither  in  Europe  or  America.  It  is  commonly 

* Voyages  d’un  Philofophe. 
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(aid,  that  a fugar  planter  expe6ls  that  the  rum 
and  the  molaffes  fhould  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pence of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his  fugar 
(hould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true,  for  I 
pretend  not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a corn  farmer 
expected  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  cultivation 
with  the  chaff  and  the  ftraw,  and  that  the  grain 
(hould  be  all  clear  profit.  We  fee  frequently 
focieties  of  merchants  in  London  and  other 
trading  [towns,  purchafe  wafte  lands  in  our  fugar 
colonies,  which  they  expe(5t  to  improve  and  cul- 
tivate with  profit  by  means  of  fadors  and  agents  j 
notwithftanding  the  great  difiance  and  the  un- 
certain returns,  from  the  defedive  adminifiration 
of  jufiice  in  thofe  countries.  Nobody  will  at- 
tempt ‘to  improve  and  cultivate  in  the  farnie 
manner  the  moft  fertile  lands  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, or  the  corn  provinces  of  North  America, 
though  from  the  more  exact  adminifiration  of 
jufiice  in  thefe  countries,  more  regular  returns 
might  be  expeded. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of^ 
tobacco  is  preferred,  as  mofi  profitable,  to  that 
of  corn.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe; 
but  in  almofi  every  part  of  Europe  it  has  become 
a principal  fubjed  of  taxation,  and  to  colled  a 
tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  countrv 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the 
cufiom-houfe.  The  cultivation  of  tobaccco  has 
tipon  this  account  been  mofi  abfurdly  prohibited 
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through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  necef- 
farily  gives  a fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowed  5 and  as  Virginia  and  Mary-« 
land  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  they 
fhare  largely,  though  with  fome  competitors,  in 
the  advantage  of  this  monopoly.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  however,  feeins  not  to  be  fo  ad- 
vantageous as  that  of  fugar.  I have  never  even 
heard  of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  was  im- 
proved and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  merchants 
who  refided  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  tobacco 
colonies  fend  us  home  no  fuch  wealthy  planters 
as  we  fee  frequently  arrive  from  our  fugar  iflands. 
Though  from  the  preference  given  in  thofe  co- 
lonies to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  above  that  of 
corn,  it  would  appear  that  the  effe(ftual  demand 
of  Europe  for  tobacco  is  not  completely  fup. 
plied,  it  probably  is  more  nearly  fo  than  that  for 
fugar ; and  though  the  prefent  price  of  tobacco 
is  probably  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  wages,  and  profit  necelTary  for  preparing 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  commonly  paid  in  corn  land ; 
it  muft  not  be  fo  much  more  as  the  prefent  price 
of  fugar.  Our  tobacco  planters,  accordingly, 
have  fhewn  the  fame  fear  of  the  fuper-abundance 
of  tobacco,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
vineyards  in  France  have  of  the  fuper-abundance 
of  wine.  By  act  of  aflembly  they  have  reftrained 
its  cultivation  to  fix  thoufand  plants,  fuppofcd 
to  yield  a thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,'  for  every 
negro  between  fixtcen  and  fixty  years  of  age. 
Such  a negrOj  over  and  above  this  quantity  pf 
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tobacco,  can  manage,  they  reckon,  four  acres  of  < 
Indian  corn.  To  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overftocked  too,  they  have  fometimes,  in  plentiful 
years,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Douglas'^,  (I  fufped  he 
has  been  ill  informed,)  burnt  a certain  quantity  of 
tobacco  for  every  negro,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Dutch  are  faid  to  do  of  Ipices.  If  fuch  violent 
methods  are  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  prefent  price 
of  tobacco,  the  fuperior  advantage  of  its  culture 
over  that  of  corn,  if  it  (till  has  any,  will  not  pro- 
bably be  of  long  continuance. 

• It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  culti- 
vated land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human  food, 
regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land."  No  particular  produce  can 
long  afford  lefs,  becaufe  the  land  would  imme- 
diately be  turned  to  another  ufe ; and  if  any 
particular  produce  commonly  affords  more,  it  is 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted 
for  it  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  effedlual  de- 
mand. 

In  Europe  corn  is  the  principal  produce  of 
land  which  ferves  immediately  for  human  food. 
Except  in  particular  fituations,  therefore,  the  rent 
of  corn  land  regulates  in  Europe  that  of  all  other 
cultivated  land.  Britain  need  envy  neither  the 
vineyards  of  France  nor  the  olive  plantations  of 
Italy.  ^ Except  in  particular  fituations,  the  value 
of  thefe  is  regulated  by  that  of  corn,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
either  of  thofe  two  countries. 

* Douglas’s  Summary,  vol.  ii.  p.  372,  373. 
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If.  in  any  country,  the  common  and  favourite 
vegerable  food  of*  the  people  fhould  be  drawn 
from  a plant  of  which  the  moft  common  land, 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  culture,  pro- 
duced a much  greater  quantity  than  the  mod 
fertile  does  of  corn,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or 
the  furplus  quantity  of  food  which  would  remain 
to  him,  after  paying  the  labour  and  replacing 
the  dock  of  the  farmer,  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  would  necefiarily  be  much  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rate  at  which  labour  w*as  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater 
furplus  could  always  maintain  a greater  quantity 
of  it,  and  confequently  enable  the  landlord  to 
purchafe  or  command  a greater  quantity  of  it. 
The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  pow'er  and 
authority,  his  command  of  the  necefifaries  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of  other 
people  could  fupply  him,  would  necelTarily  be 
much  greater. 

A RICE  field  produces  a much  greater  ^quan- 
tity  of  food  than  the  mod  fertile  corn  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  from  thirty  to  fixty  bulhels 
each,  are.  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  an 
acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a much  greater  furplus  re- 
mains  after  maintaining  all  that  labour.  Jn 
thofe  rice  countries,  therefore,  where  rice  is  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
> people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly 
maintained  with  it,  a. greater  lhare  of  this  greater 
furplus  fhould  belong  to  the  landlord  than 
in  corn  countries.  In  Carolina,  ‘where  the 
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planters,  as  in  other  Britifli  colonies,  are  gene- 
rally both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent 
conlequenily  is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  is  fjund  to  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  corn,  though-  their  fields  produce 
only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  rice  is  not 
there  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people.  - . 

A GOOD  rice  field  is  a bog  at  all  feafons,  and 
at  one  fcafon  a bog  covered  with  water.  It  is 
unfit  either  for  corn,  or  pafture,  or  vineyard,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  produce  that  is 
very  ufeful  to  men:  and  the  lands  which  are  fit 
for  thole  purpofes,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in 
the  rice  countries,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice 
lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent  of  the  other  culti- 
vated land  which  can  never  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to.  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a 
greater  produce  than  two  thoufand  weight  of 
wheat.  The  food  or  lolid  nounfli.nent,  indeed, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  each  of  thofe  two 
plants,  is  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of  po- 
tatoes. Allovving,  however,  half  the  weight  of 
this  root  to  go  to  water,  a very  large  allowance, 
luch  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  ftiil  produce  fix 
thoufand  weight  of  folid  nounlhmenr,  three 
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BOOK  times  the  quantity  produced  by  the  acre  of 

V wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with 
lefs  expence  than  an  acre  of  wheat j the  fallow, 
which  generally  precedes  the  fowing  of  wheat, 
more  than  com  pen  fating  the  hoeing  and  other 
extraordinary  culture  which  is  always  given  to 
potatoes.  Should  this  root  ever  become  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  rice  countries, 
the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  fame  proportion  of 
the  lands  in  tillage  which  wheat  and  other  forts 
of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  prefent,  the  fame 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  people,  and  the  la- 
bourers being  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
greater  furplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all 
the  ftock,  and  maintaining  all  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  A greater  (hare  of  this 
furplus  too  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Po- 
pulation would  increafe,  and  rents,  would  rife 
much  beyond  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almofi:  every  other  ufeful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  fame  proportion  of  cultivated  land 
which  corn  does  at  prefent,  they  would  regulate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  fome  parts  of  Lancafhire,  it  is  pretended, 
I have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a 
heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheacen 
bread,  and  I have  frequently  heard  the  fame 
dodrine  held  in  Scotland.  I am,  however, 
fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  com- 
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mon  people  in  Scotland,  who  are  fed  with  oatmeal,  C: 
are  in  general  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  handfome 
as  the  fame  rank  of  people  in  England,  who  are 
fed  with  wheaten  bread.  They  neither  work  fo 
well,  nor  look  fo  well ; and  as  there  is  not  the 
fame  difference  between  the  people  of  fafhion 
in  the  two  countries,  experience  would  fecm  to 
fliew,  that  the  food  of  the  common  people  in 
Scotland  is  not  fo  fuitableto  the  human  conftitution 
as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England.  But  it  feems  to  be  otherwife  with 
potatoes,  The  chairmen,  porters,  and  coal- 
heavers  in  London,  and  thofe  unfortunate  women 
who  live  by  proftitution,  the  ftrongeft  men  and 
the  mod  beautiful  women  perhaps  in  the  Britifh 
dominions,  are  faid  to  be,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
from  the  lowed  rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are 
generally  fed  with  this  root.  No  food  can  afford 
a more  decifive  proof  of  its  nourifhing  quality,  or 
. of  its  being  peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  health  of 
the  human  conflitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  prefervc  potatoes  through  the 
year,  and  impoffible  to  dore  them  like  corn,  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  fell  them  before  they  rot,  difcourages 
their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  ob- 
dacie  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great  country, 
like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  all  the 
different  ranks  of  the  people. 
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PART  II. 

Of  the  Produce  of  hand  which  Jometimes  does^  and 
fometimes  does  noty  afford  Rent. 

TtUMAN  food  feems  to  be  the  only  produce 
of  land  which  always  and  neceflarily  affords 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  forts  of  pro- 
duce fometimes  may  and  fometimes  may  not, 
according  to  different  circumftances. 

After  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land  in  its  original  rude  ftate  can  afford  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a much 
greater  number  of  people  than  it  can  feed.  In 
its  improved  Rate  it  can  fometimes  feed  a greater 
•number  of  people  than  it  can  fupply  with  thofe 
materials;  at  lead  in  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
quire them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
In  the  one  Rate,  therefore,  there  is  always  a 
fuper- abundance  of  thofe  materials,  which  are 
frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  other  there  is  often  a fcarcity, 
which  neceffarily  augments  their  value.  In  the 
one  Rate,  a great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and  the  price  of  what  is  ufed  is  con- 
fidered  as  equal  only  to  the  labour  and  expence 
of  fitting  it  for  ufe,  and  can,  therefore,  afford 
no  rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  are 
all  made  ufe  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a demand 
for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody  is  always 
willing  to  give  more  for  every  part  of  them  than 
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what  is  fufEcient  to  pay  the  expence  of  bringing 
them  to  market.  Their  price^  therefore,  can  al- 
ways afford  fome  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  fkins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the  ori- 
ginal materials  of  cloathing.  Among  nations  of 
hunters  and  fhepherds,  therefore,  whofe  food 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  flefli  of  thofe  animals, 
every  man,  by  providing  himfelf  with  food,  pro-^ 
vides  himfelf  with  the  materials  of  more  cloath- 
ing than  he  can  wear.  If  there  was  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be 
thrown  away  as  things  of  no  value.  This  was 
probably  the  cafe  among  the  hunting  nations  of 
North  America,  before  their  country  was  difeo- 
vered  by  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they  now 
exchange  their  furplus  peltry,  for  blankets, 
fire  arms,  and  brandy,  which  gives  it  fome  value. 
In  the  prefent  commercial  ftate  of  the  known 
world,  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  I believe, 
among  whom  land  property  is  eftablifhed,  have 
fome  foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find 
among  their  wealthier  neighbours  fuch  a demand 
for  all  the  materials  of  cloathing,  which  their 
land  produces,  and  which  can  neither  be 
wrought  up  nor  confumed  at  home,  as  raifes 
their  price  above  what  it  cofts  to  fend  them  to 
thofe  wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  highland  cattle  were  confumed  on 
their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their  hides 
made  the  moft  confiderable  article  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  country,  and  w'hat  they  were  ex- 
changed for  afforded  fome  addition  to  the  rent 
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of  the  highland  eftaces.  The  wool  of  Eriglandj 
which  in  old  times  could  neither  be  confumed 
nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found  a market  in  the 
then  wealthier  and . more  induftrious  country  of 
Flanders,  and  its  price  afforded  fomething  to  the 
rent  of  the  land  which  produced  it.  In  countries 
not  better  cultivated  than  England  was  then,  or 
than  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  now,  and 
whicn  had  no  foreign  commerce,  the  materials 
of  cloathlng  would  evidently  be  ib  fuper-abundant, 
fjiat  a great  part  of  them  would  be  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and  no  part  could  afford  any  rent  to 
the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  be 
tranfported  to  fo  great  a diffance  as  thofe  of 
cloathing,  and  do  not  fo  readily  become  an  ob- 
je(ff  of  foreign  commerce.  When  they  are  fuper- 
abundant  in  the  country  which  produces  them, 
it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  prefent  com- 
mercial ftate  of  the  world,  that  they  are  of  no 
value  to  the  landlord.  A good  ftone  quarry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  afford  a 
confiderable  rent.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  it  affords  none.  Barren  timber  for 
building  is  of  great  value  in  a populous  and 
well-cultivated  country,  and  the  land  which  pro- 
duces  it  affords  a confiderable  rent.  But  in 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  landlord 
would  be  much  obliged  to  any  body  who  would 
carry  away  the  greater  part  of  his  large  trees. 
In  forne  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
bark  is  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  for 
want  of  roads  and  water-carriage,  -can  be  fent  to 
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market.  The  timber  is  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  When  the  materials  of  lodging  are  fo 
fuper-abundant,  the  part  made  ufe  of  is  worth 
only  the  labour  and  expence  of  fitting  it  for  that 
life.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord,  who  ge- 
nerally grants  the  ufe  of  it  to  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  of  afking  it.  T'he  demand  of  wealthier 
nations,  however,  fometimes  enables  him  to  get 
a rent  for  it.  The  paving 'of  the  flreets  of  London 
has  enabled  the  owners  of  fome  barren  rocks  on 
the  coaft  of  Scotland  to  draw  a rent  from  what 
never  afforded  any  before.  The  woods  of  Nor- 
way and  of  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  find  a market 
in-many  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  they  could 
not  find  at  home,  and  thereby  afford  fome  rent 
to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
cloath  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of 
thofe  whom  it  can  feed.  When  food  is  pro* 
vided,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  neceffary  cloathijig 
and  lodging.  But  though  thefe  are  a:  hand,  it 
may  often  be  diffcuk  to  find  food.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  Britifb  dominions  what  is  called 
A Houfe,  may  be  bulk  by  one  day’s  labour  of 
one  man.  The  fimpleft  fpecies  of  cloathing,  the 
fkins  of  animals,  require  fomewhat  more  labour 
to  drefs  and  prepare  them  for  ufe.  They  do 
not,  however,  require  a great  deal.  Among  ra- 
vage or  barbarous  nations  a hundredth  or  little 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of 
the  whole  year,  will  be  fufScient  to  provide  them 
with  fuch  cloathing  and  lodging  as  fatisfy.  the 
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greater  part  of  the  people.  All  die  other  ninety- 
nine  parts  are  frequently  no  more  than  enough  to 
provide  them  with  food. 

But  when  by  the  improvement  .and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  the  labour  of  one  family  can  pro- 
vide food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  fociety 
becomes  fufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole. 
The  other  half,  therefore,  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing 
other  things,  or  in  fatisfying  the  other  wants 
and  fancies  of  mankind.  Cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, houlhold  furniture,  and  what  is  called 
Equipage,  are  the  principal  objcfls  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  wants  and  fancies.  The 
rich  man  conlumes  no  more  food  than  his  poor 
neighbour.  In  quality  it  may  be  very  different, 
and  to  feled  and  prepare  it  may  require  more 
labour  and  art  j but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly 
the  fame.  But  compare  the  fpacious  palace  and 
great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel  and 
the  few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  be  fen- 
fible  that  the  difference  between  their  cloathing, 
lodging,  and  houfliold  furniture,  is  almoft  as 
great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The  defire 
of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the  narrow 
capacity  of  the  human  flomach  ; but  the  defire 
of  the  conveniencies' and  ornaments  of  building, 
drefs,  equipage,  and  houfchold  furniture,  fcems 
to  ha^^e  no  limit  or  certain  boundary.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  have  the  command  of  more  food 
than  they  themfelves  can  confume,  are  always 
willing  to  exchange  the  furplus,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  gratifications  of 
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tMs  Other  kind.  What  is  over  and  above  fatif-  e p. 
fyingf  the  limited  defire>  is  given  for  the  amufe- 
mertt  of  thofe  defires  which  cannot  be  fatisfied, 
blit  feem  to  be  altogether  endlefs.  The  poor^ 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  themfelves  to  gra-> 
tify  thofe  fancies  of  the  rich^  and  to  obtain  it 
more  certainly j they  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
cheapnefs  and  perfedlion  of  their  work.  The 
nuhriber  of  workmen  increafes  with  the  increafing 
quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  improve-^ 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  lands  j and  as  the 
nature  of  their  bufinefs  admits  of  the  utmbfl:  fub- 
divifions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  materials  which 
they  can  wOrk  up,  increafes  in  a much  greater 
proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence  arifes  a 
demand  for  every  fort  of  material  which  human 
invention  can  employ,  either  ufefully  or  orna- 
mentally, in  building,  drefs,  equipage^  or  houfehold 
furniture;  for  the  foffils  and  minerals  contained 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  the  precious  metals^  and 
the  precious  (tones. 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original 
fource  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the  pro-  i 
duce  of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent,  de- 
rives that  part  of  its  value  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  labour  in  producing  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land. 

Those  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
afford  it  always.  Even  in  improved  and  culti- 
vated countries  the  demand  for  them  is  not  al- 
ways fuch  as  to  afford  a greater  price  than  what 
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is  futlieient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace,  to- 
gether with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  (lock  which 
muft  he  employed  in  bringing  them  to  market. 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  fucb,  depends  upon  dif- 
ferent circumflances. 

Whether  a coal  mine,  for  example,  can  afford 
any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertility,  and 
partly  upon  its  fituation. 

A MINE  of  any  kind  may  be  faid  to  be  either 
fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it  by  a cer-^ 
tain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  Ids  than 
what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity  from 
the  greater  part  • of  other  mines  of  the  fame 
kind.  • • ■ 

Some  coal-mines,  advantageoufly  fituated,  can- 
not be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barrennefs- 
The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expence.  They  can 
afford  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

There  are  fome  of  which'- the  produce  is 
barely  fufficienc  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  (lock  em- 
ployed iiv  working  them.  They  afford  fomc 
profit  to  the  undertaker  of  the  w'ork,  but  no 
rent  to  the  landlord.  They  can  be  wrought  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  nobody  but  the  landlord,  who 
being  hionlelf  tlie  undertaker  of  the  work,  gets  tbe 
ordinary  profit  of  tl.e  capital  w'hich  he  employs 
in  it.  Many  coaUmincs  in  Scotland  are  wrought 
in  this  nianncr,  a.nd  can  be  wrought  in  no  other. 
T'he  l.anrijord  will  allow  nobody  elfe  to  work  them 
without  paying-ibme  rent,  and  nobody  can  afford 
:o  pay  any.  , 
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Other  coal-mines  in  the  fame  country,  fuf- 
ficiently  fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  on  account 
of  their  fituation.  A quantity  of  mineral,  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working,  could 
be  brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordinary,  or 
even  lefs  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour: 
but  in  an  inland  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
without  either  good  roads  or  water-carriage,  this 
quantity  could  not  be  fold. 

Coals  are  a lefs  agreeable  fewel  than  wood: 
they  are  faid  too  to  be  lefs  wholefome.  The  ex- 
pence of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  confumed,  muH:  generally  be  fomewhat  lefs 
than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  again  varies  with  the  ftate 
of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
exadly  Tor  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  price  of 
cattle.  In  its  rude  beginnings  the  greater  part 
of  every  country  is  covered  with  wood,  which  is 
then  a mere  incumbrance  of  no  value  to  the 
landlord,  who  would  gladly  give  it  to  any  body 
for  the  cutting.  As  agriculture  advances,  the 
■woods  are  partly  cleared  by  the  progrefs  of  till- 
age, and  partly  go  to  decay  in  confequence  of 
the  increafed  number  of  cattle.  Thefe,  though 
they  do  not  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
corn,  which  is  altogether  the  acquifition  of  hu- 
man induftry,  yet  multiply  under  the  care  and 
'prote6fion  of  men;  who  ftore  up  in  the  feafon  of 
- plenty  what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  fcar- 
city,  who  through  the  whole  year  furnidi  them 
with  a greater  quantity  of  food  than  unculti- 
vated nature  provides  for  them,  and  who  by  de- 
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BOOK  {Iroying  and  extirpating  their  enemies,  fecure 

^ them  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  fhe  pro- 

vides. Numerous  .herds  .of  cattle,  when  allowed 
to  wander  through  • the, woods,  though  they  do 
not  deftroy  the  old  trees^  hinder  any  young  ones 
from  coming  up,  fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  a cen- 
tury or  two  the  whole  foteft  goes  to  ruin.  The 
fcarcity  of  wood  then  .raifeS' its  price.  It  affords 
a good  rent,  and  the  landlord  fometimes  finds 

that  he  can  fcarce  employ  his  beft  lands  more 

advantageoufiy  than:  in  growing  barren  timber, 
of  which  the  greatnefs  of  the  profit  often  com- 
penfaces  the  latenefs  of  the  returns.  This  feems 
in  the  prefent  times  to  be  nearly  the  ftate  of 
things  in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where 
the  profit  of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  either  corn  or  pafture.  The  advantage 
which  the  landlord  derives  from  planting,  can 
no-where  exceed,  at  ' lead  for  any  confiderablc 
time,  the  rent  which  thefe  could  afford  him; 
and  in  an  inland  country  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated, it  will  frequently  not  fall  much  fliort  of 
this  rent.  Upon  the  fea-coaft  of  a well- im- 
proved country,  indeed,  if  coals  can  conveniently’ 
be  ha|!  for  fewel,  it  may  fometimes  be  cheaper  to 
bring  barren  timber  for  building  from  lefs  culti- 
vated foreign  countries,  - than  to  raife  it  at  home. 
In  the  new  towm  of  Edinburgh,  built  within  thefe 
fev/  years,  there  is  not," 'perhaps,  a flngle  flick  of 
"Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may ‘be  the'  prlce  of  ^^bd,  if  that 
of  coals  is  fuch  that  the  ex^ence  of  a coal-fire  is’ 
nearly  equal  to  tHat'df  it  wood  one,  we  may  be 
• " ’ afTured, 
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afTured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as  it  can  be. 
It  Teems  to  be  To  in  Tome  of  the  inland  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  it  is 
ufual,  even  in  the  fires  of  the  common  people,  to 
mix  coals  and  wood  together,  and  where  the  dif- 
ference in  the  expence  of  thofe  two  forts  of  fewel 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  great. 

Coals,  in  the  coal- countries,  are  every-where 
much  below  this  higheft  price.  If  they  were 
not,  they  could  not  bear  the  cxpence  of  a diftant 
carriage,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  A fmall 
quantity’  only  could  be  fold,  and  the  coal  maf* 
ters  and  coal  proprietors  find  it  more  for  their 
intereft  tp  fell  a great  quantity  at  a price  fome- 
what  above  the  lowell,  than  a fmall  quantity  at 
the  higheft.  The  moft  fertile  coal-mine  too,  re- 
gulates the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
iji  its  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor  and 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he 
can  get  a greater  rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get 

greater  profit,  by  fomewhat  underfelling  all 
their  neighbours.  Their  neighbours  are  foon 
obliged  to  fell  at  the  fame  price,  though  they 
cannot  fo  well  afford  it,  and  though  it  always  di- 
minifhes,  and  fometimes  takes  away  altogether, 
both  their  rent  and  their  profit.  Some  works 
are  abandoned  altogether;  others  can  afford  no 
rent,  and  can  be  wrought  only  by  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  lowed  price  at  which  coals  can  be  fold 
for  any  confiderable  time,  is,  like  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  the,  price  which  is  barely  fufficient 
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f.o  replace,  together- with  its  ordinary  profits,  the 
flock  which  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
to  market.  At  a coal-mine  for  which  the  land- 
lord can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  mufi:  either 
work  himfelf  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the  price 
of  coals  mud  generally  be  nearly  about  this 
price. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  gene- 
rally a fmaller  fliare  in  their  price  than  in  that  of 
mod  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 
The  rent  of  an  edate  above  ground,  commonly 
amounts  to, what  is  fiippofed  to  be  a third  of  the 
grofs  produces  and  it  is  generally  a rent  certain 
and  independent  of  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  crop.  In  coal-mines  a fifth  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce is  a very  great  rent}  a tenth  the  common 
rent,  and  it  is  feldom  a rent  certain,  but  depends 
upon  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce. 
Thefe  are  fo  great,  that  in  a country  where  thirty 
years  purchafe  is  confidered  as  a moderate  price 
for  the  property  of  a landed  edate,  ten  years 
purchafe  is  regarded  as  a good  price  for  that  of  a 
coal-mine. 

The  value  of  a coal-mine  to  the  proprietor 
frequently  depends  as  much  upon  its  fituation  as 
upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a metallic  mine 
depends  more  upon  its  fertility,  and  lefs  upon 
its  fituation.  The  coarle,  and  dill  more  the 
precious  metals,  when  feparated  from  the  ore, 
are  fo  valuable  that  they  can  generally  bear  the 
expence  of  a very  long  land,  and  of  the  mod 
didanc  Tea  carriage.  Their  market  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  mine,  but  extends  to  the  whole  world.  The 
copper  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce 
in  Europe^  the  iron  of  Spain  in  that  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  I'he  filver  of  Peru  finds  its  way,  not 
only  to  Europe,  but  from  Europe  to  China. 

The  price  of  coals  in  Welfmorland  or  Shrop- 
fliire  can  have  little  efFe6t  on  their  price  at  New- 
caflle^  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois  can  have 
none  at  all.  The  produftions  of  fuch  diflant 
coal-mines  can  never  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  But  the  produdions  of 
the  moft  diftant  metallic  mines  frequently  may, 
and  in  fad  commonly  are.  The  price,  there-r 
fore,  of  the  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  chat  of  the 
precious  metals,  at  the  moft  fertile  mines  in  the 
world,  muft  neceflarily  more  or  lefs  affed  their 
price  at  every  other  in  it.  The  price  of  copper 
in  Japan  muft  have  fome  influence  upon  its  price 
at  the  copper-mines  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
filver  in  Peru,  or  the  quantity  either  of  labour 
or  of  other  goods  which  it  will  purchafe  there, 
muft  have  fome  influence  on  its  price,  not  only 
at  the  filver-mines  of  Europe,  but  at  thofe  of 
China.  After  the  difeovery  of  the  mines  of 
Peru,  the  filver-mines  of  Europe  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  abandoned.  The  value  of 
ftlver  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  their  produce 
could  no  longer  pay  the  expence  of  working 
them,  or  replace,  with  a probe,  the  food,  cloaths, 
lodging,  and  other  neceffaries  which  were  con- 
fumed  in  that  operation.  This  was  the  cafe  too 
with  _ the  mines  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
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K even  with  the  ancient  mines  of.  Peru, . after  the 
^ difcovery  of  thofe  of  Potofi.  oc 

The  price  of  every  metiilat  every  mine,  there- 
fore, being  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  its 
price  at  the  mod  fertile  mine  in  the  world  that 
is  aflually  wrought,  it  can  at  the  greater  part  of 
mines  do  very  little  more  than  pay  the  expence 
of  working,  and  can  feldom  afford  a very  high 
rent  to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordingly,  feems 
at  the  greater  part  of  mines  to  have  but  a fmall 
fhare  in  the  price  of  the  coarfe,  and  a dill  fmaller 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Labour  and  profit 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A SIXTH  part  of  the  grofs  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  mod  fertile  that  are  known  in  the 
world,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bor- 
lace,  vice- warden  of  the  dannaries.  Some,  he 
fays,  afford  more,  and  fome  do  not  afford  fo 
much.  A fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  is  the 
rent  too  of  feveral  very  fertile  lead-mines  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  filver-mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  Ulloa,  the  proprietor  frequently  ex- 
ads  no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind  the  ore 
at  his  mill>  paying  him  the  ordinary  multure  or 
price  of  grinding.  Till  1736,  indeed,  the  tax 
of  the  king  of  Spain  amounted -to  pne-fifth  of 
the  dandard  filver,  which  till  then  might  be 
confidered  as  the  real  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  diver- mines  of  Peru,  the  riched  which 
have  been  known  in  the  world.  If  there  had  been 
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WK  fax',  this  fifth  would  naturally  have'  belonged  chap. 
to  the  landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have 
been  wrought  which  could  not  then 'be  wrought, 
becaufe  they'could  not  afford  this  tax.  The  tax 
of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twentieth  part  W the  value;  and  whatever  may 
be  his  proportion,  it  would  naturally  too  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  if  tin  was  duty 
free.  But  if  you  add  one-twentieth  to  one-fixth, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  was'  to  the  whole  average 
rent  of  the  filver-mincs  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to 
twelve.  But  the  filver-mines  of  Peru  are  not 
now  able  to  pay  even  this  low  rent,  and  the  tax 
upon  filver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one-fifth 
to  one-tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  filver  too 
gives  more  temptation  to  fmuggling  than  the  tax 
of  one-twentieth  upon  tin;  and  fmuggling  mud 
be  much  eaficr  in  the  precious  than  in  the  bulky 
commodity.  The'  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  be  very  ill  paid,  and  that  of 
the  duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Rent,  thetcfore, 
it  is  probable,  makes  a greater  part  of  the  price 
of  tin  at  the  moft  fertile  tin- mines,  than  it  does 
of  filver  at  the  moft  fertile  filvef-rhines  in  the 
world.  After  replacing  the  ftock’  employed  m 
working  thofe  different  mines,  together  with  its 
ordinary  profits,  the  refidue  W'hich  remains”  to  the 
“proprietor  is  greater  it  feems  in  the  coarfe,  than 
in  the  precious  metal.  * ^ 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of 
filver-mines  commonly  very  great  in  Peru^  The 
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B 0^0  K fame  mofl.  refpedable  and  well  informed  authors 
V.— . acquaint  'us,  than  when  any  perfon  undertakes 
to  work  a new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is  univerfaliy 
looked  upon  as  a man  deftined  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  account  Ihunned  and 
avoided  by  every  body.  Mining,  it  feems,  is 
confidered  there  in  the  fame  light  as  here,  as  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not  compenfate  the 
blanks,  though  the  greatnefs  of  ibmc  tempts  many 
adventurers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes  in  fucli 
unprofperous  projecls. 

As  the  fovereign,  however,  derives  a confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce  of 
filver-niines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every  pollible 
encouragement  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of 
new  ones.  Whoever  difcovers  a new  mine  is 
entitled  to  meafure^  off  two  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  feet  in  length,  according  to  what  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  dire6lion  of  the  vein,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  He  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it  with- 
out paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord. 
The  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  has  given 
occafion  to  a regulation  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
in  that  ancient  dutchy.  In  vvaffe  and  uninclofed 
lands  any  perfon  who  difcovers  a tin-mine,  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a certain  extent,  which  is 
called  bounding  a mine.  The  bounder  becomes 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either 
work  it  himfelf,  or  give  it  in  leafe  to  another, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  to 
whom,  however,  a very  fmall  acknowledgment 
muff  be  paid  upon  working  it.  In  both  regula-^ 
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tions  the  facred  rights  of  privare  property  are 
facrificed  to  the  fuppofed  interefts  of  public 
revenue. 

The  fame  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to 
the  difcovery  and  working  of  new  gold-mines; 
and  in  gold  the  king’s  tax  amounts  only  to  a 
twentiedi  part  of  the  ftandard  metal.  It  was  once 
a fifth,  and  afterwards  a tenth,  as  inTilverj  but 
it  was  found  that  the"  work  could  not;  bear  even 
the  lovveft'of  thele  two  taxes.  If  it  is  rare,  how- 
ever, fay  the  fame  authors,  Frezier  an,d  Ulloa, 
to  find  a perfon  who  has  made  his  lo-  tune  by  a 
filver,  it  is  ftill  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has 
done  fo  by  a gold-mine.  This  twcniiech  part 
feems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold-mines  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Gold  too  is  much  more  liable  to  be  fmuggled 
than  even  fiiver;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  value  of  the  metal  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  nature  produces  it.  Silver  is  very  feldom 
found  virgin,  bur,  like  moft  other  metals,  is 
generally  mineralized  with  fome  other  body, 
from  which  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  > on  but  in  workhoufes 
erecfed  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  expofed 
to  the  infpedlion  of  the  king’s  officers.  Gold, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almodb  always  found  virgin. 
It  is  .Sometimes  found  in  pieces  of  fome  bulk; 
and  even  .when  mixed  in  fmall  and  almofl  infen- 
hble  particles  with  fand,  earth,  and  ocher  extra- 
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BOOK  neous  bodies,  it  can  be  feparated  from  thern  by 
V— ,^^,1  a very  fhort  and  fimplc  operation,  which  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  private  houfe  by  any  body  who 
is  pofTefTed  of  a fmall  quantity  of  mercury.  If 
the  king’s  tax,  therefore,  is  but  ill  paid  upon 
filver,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  worfe  paid  upon 
gold  j and  rent  muft  make  a much  fmaller  part  of 
the  price  of  gold,  than  even  of  that  of  filver. 

The  lovveft  price  at  which  the  precious  metals 
can  be  fold,  or  the  fmallefl:  quantity  of  other 
goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  during 
any  confiderable  time,  is  regulated  by  the  fame 
principles  which  fix  the  lowcft  ordinary  price  of 
all  other  goods.  The  flock  which  mull  com- 
monly be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging 
which  muft  commonly  be  confumed  in  bringing 
them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  determine  it. 
It  muft  at  leaft  be  fufficierit  to  replace  that  ftock, 
with  the  ordinary  profits. 

Their  higheft  price,  however,  feems  not  to 
be  neceffarily  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
aclual  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  thofe  metals  them- 
felves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of  any 
other  commodity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
price  of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no 
fcarcity  can  ever  raife  it.  Increafe  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  to  a certain  degree,  and  the  fmalleft  bit  of 
it  may  become  more  precious  than  a diamond,  and 
exchange  for  a greater  quantity  of  other  goods. 

The  demand  for  thofe  metals  arifes  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty. 
If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  ufeful  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  metal.  As  they  are  Icfs 
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liable  to  riift  and  impurity,  they  can  more  eafily 
be  kept  clean;  and  A^^e  utenfils . either  of  the 
table  or  the  kitchen  are  ofcen.  upon-  that  account 
more  agreeable  when  made  of  them.  A filver 
boiler  is  more  cleanly  than  a lead,  copper,,  or 
tin  one;  and  the  fame  quality  would  render  a 
gold  boiler  flill  better  than  a filver  one,  „Their 
principal  merit,  however,  arifes  from  their 
beauty,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture.  No  paint 
or  dye  can  give  fo  fplendid  a colour  as  gilding* 
The  merit  of  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  fcarcity.  With  the  greater  part  of  rich 
people,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  confifts  in 
the  parade  of  riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never 
fo  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  poflTefs  thofe 
decifive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
poffefs  but  themfelves.  In  their  eyes  the  merit 
of  an  objedt  which  is  in  any  degree  either  ufeful 
or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  fcarcity, 
or  by  the  great  labour  which  it  requires  to  coi- 
led!: any  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  a labour 
which  nobody  can  afford  to  pay  but  themfelves. 
Such  objedls  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  at  a 
higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful 
and  ufeful,  but  more  common.  Thefe  qualities 
^ of  utility,  beauty,  and  fcarcity, , are  the  original 
foundation  of  the  high  price  of  thofe  metajs,  or 
of  the  great  quantity  of  o^her '.goods  for  which 
they  can  every-vyhere  be  ^exchanged.  This 
value  was  antecedent  to  and.  independent,  of  their 
being  employed  as  coin,  and . was  the  quality 
which  fitted  them  for  that  employment.  That 
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K employment,  however,  by  occafioning  a new  de- 
^ mand,  and  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  which 
could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  have 
afterwards  contributed  to  keep  up  or  increafe  their 
value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  ftones  arifes  aV- 
together  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  no  ufe, 
but  as  ornaments;  and  the  merit  of  their  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  fcarcity,  or  by  the 
difficulty  and  expence  of  getting  them  from  the 
mine.  Wages  and  profit  accordingly  make  up, 
upon  moft  occafions,  almofi:  the  whole  of  their 
high  price.  -Rent  comes  in  but,  for  a very  fmall 
fhare;  frequently  for  no  ffiare;  and  the  ' mod 
fertile  mines  only  afford  any  confiderable  rent. 
When  Tavernier,  a jeweller,  vifited  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifiapour,  he  was 
informed  that  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  for 
whofc  benefit  they  were  wrought,  had  ordered 
all  of  them  to  be  ffiuc  up,  except  thofe  which 
yield  the  largeft  and  fined  ftones.  The  others, 
it  Teems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
working. 

As  the  price  both  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  the  precious  ftones  is  regulated  all  oyer  the 
world  by  their  price  at  the  mod  fertile  mine  in  it, 
the  rent  which  a mine  of  either  can  afford  to  its 
proprietor  is  in  proportion,  not  to  its  abfolutc, 
but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility,  or 
to  its  luperiority  over  other  mines  of  t!ie  fame 
kind.  If  new  mines  were  difcovered  as  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  as  they^wcce  fupcrior 
to  thole  of  Europe,  the  value  of  fiiver  might  be 
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fo  much  degraded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  c 
Potofi  not  worth  the  working.  Before  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  the  moft  fer- 
tile mines  in  Europe  may  have  afforded  as  gieat 
a rent  to  their  proprietor  as  the  richeft  mines  in 
Peru  do  at  prefent.  Though  the  quantity  of 
filver  was  much  lefs,  it  might  have  exchanged 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the 
proprietor’s  fhare  might  have  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  or  command  an  equal  quantity  either  of 
labour  or  of  commodities.  The  value  both  of 
the  produce  and  of  the  rent,  the  real  revenue 
which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietor,  might  have  been  the  fame. 

1’ke  moft  abundant  ‘mines  either  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  of  the  precious  ftones  could  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A produce  of 
which  the  value  is  principally  derived  from  its 
fcarcity,  is  necdfarily  degraded  by  its  abundance. 

A fervice  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivolous  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  could  be  purchafed 
for  a fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  for  a fmaller 
quantity  of  commodities;  and  in  this  would  con- 
ftft  the  foie  advantage  which  the  world  could  de- 
rive from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwife  in  eftates  above  ground.  The 
value  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  their  abfolute,  and  not  to  their 
relative  fertility.  The  land  which  produces  a 
certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging, 
can  always  feed,  cloath,  and  lodge  a certain 
number  of  people;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  the  landlord,  it  will  always  give 
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p o o K.  him  a proportionable  command  of  the  labour  of 

^ \ , thofe  people,  and  of  the  commodities  with  which 
that  labour  can  I'upply  him.  The  value  of  the 
moft  barren  lands  is  not  diminifhed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  fertile.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  generally  increafcd  by  it.  The  great 
number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile  lands 
afford  a market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  of 
the  barren,  which  thev  could  never  have  found 
among  thofe  whom  their  own  produce  could 
maintain. 

Whatever  increafes  the  fertility  of  land  in 
producing  food,  increafes  not  only  the  value  of 
the  lands  upon  which  the  improvement  is  be- 
ftowed,  but  contributes  likewife  to  increafe  that 
of  many  other  lands,  by  creating  a new  demand 
for  their  produce.  That  abundance  of  food,  of 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
land,  many  people  have  the  difpofal  beyond 
what  they  themfelves  can  confume,  is  the  great 
caufe  of  the  demand  both  for  the  precious 
metals  and  the  precious  ftones,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  conveniency  and  ornament  of  drefs, 
lodging,  houfehold  furniture,  and  equipage. 
Food  not  only  conftitutcs  the  principal  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance 
of  food  which  gives  the  principal  part  of  their 
value  to  many  other  Ibrts  of  riches.  The  poor 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they 
were  ftrft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to 
wear  little  bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hafr 
and  other  parts  of  their  drefs.  They  feerned  to 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles  of 

fo  me  what 
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fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  to  con-  c h^a  p. 
fidcr  them  as  juft  worth  the  picking  up,  but'  not 
worth  the  refufing  ro  any  body  who  afked  them. 

They  'gave  them'  to  their  new  guefts  ar.the  firft 
rec^ueft,  without  feetning  to  think  that ‘they  had 
made  - them  any  very  valuable  present.  They* 
were  aftonilhed  .to  obferve  the  rage  of  .the  vSpa- 
niards  to  obtain  them;  and  had  no  notion  that 
there  could  any-where  be  a country  in  which 
many  people  had  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a fuper- 
fluity  of  food,  fo  fcanty  always  among  them- 
felves,  that  for  a very  fmall  quantity  of  thofe 
glittering  baubles  they . would  willingly  give  as 
much  as  might  maintain  a whole  family  for  many 
years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  underftand 
this,  the  palTion  of  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
furprifed  them. 

...  - ^ 

* w -c’  ’ 

T 
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' PART  III. 

!.  I ... 

Of  the  Variations  in  the  Proportion  between  the 
tefpebHve ^Values  of  that  Sort  of  Produce  which 
always  affords  Rent,  and  of  that  which  fome times 
does  and Jometimes  does  not  afford  Rent, 

e-pHE  increafing  abundance  of  food.  In  con- 
-■*  fequence  of  increafing  improvement  and  • 
cultivation,  muft  necelTarily  increafe  the  demand 
for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land  which  is 
not  food,  and  which  can  be  applied  either  to  ufe 
or  to  ornament.  In  the  whole  progrefs  of  im- 
provement, it  might  therefore  be  expected,  there 
Ihould  be  only  one  variation  in  the  comparative 
VOL.  I.  T values 
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B 0^0  K values  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of  produce, 
\_r-i—  * The  value  of  that  fort  which  fometimes  does  and 
fometinnes  does  not  afford  rent,  fhoold  conftantly 
rife  in  proportion  to  that  which  always  affords 
fome  rent.  As  art  ar>d  induftry  advance,  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging,  the  ufeful 
foflTjls  and  minerals  of  the  earth,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  precious  ftones  fhould  gradually 
come  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand,  fhould 
gradually  exchange  for  a greater  and  a greater 
quantity  of  food,  or  in  other  words,  fhould  gra- 
dually become  dearer  and  dearer.  This  accord- 
ingly has  been  the  cafe  with  moft  of  thefe  things 
upon  moft  occafions,  and  would  have  been  the 
cafe  with  all  of  them  upon  all  occafions,  if  parti- 
cular accidents  had  not  upon  fome  occafions  in- 
creafed  the  fupply  of  fome  of  them  in  a ftill  greater 
proportion  than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a free-ftone  quarry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  neceffarily  increafe  with  the  increafing 
improvement  and  population  of  the  country 
round  about  it;  efpecialiy  if  it  fhould  be  the 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  value 
of  a filver  mine,  even  though  there  fhould  not  be 
another  within  a thoufand  miles  of  it,  will  nor 
neceffarily  increafe  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  fituated.  The  market  for 
the  produce  of  a free*ftone  quarry  can  feldom  ex- 
tend more  than  a few  miles  round  about  it,  and 
the  demand  mud  generally  be  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  and  population  of  that  fmall 
<liftri<51:.  But  the  market  for  the  produce  of  a 

filver 
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filver  mine  may  extend  over  the  whole  known  c h^a  p. 
world.  Unlefs  the  world  in  general,  therefore, 
be  advancing  in  improvement  and  population, 
the  demand  for  filver  might  not  be  at  all  in- 
creafed  by  the  improvement  even  of  a large 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine. 

Even  though  the  world  in  general  were  im- 
proving, yet,  if  in  the  courle  of  its  improvement, 
new  mines  ftiould  be  difcovered,  much  more  fer- 
tile than  any  which  had  been  known  before, 
though  the  demand  for  filver  would  neceffarily 
increafe,  yet  the  fupply  might  increafe  in  fo 
much  a greater  proportion,  that  the  real  price 
of  that  metal  might  gradually  falli  that  is,  any 
given  quantity,  a pound  weight  of  it,  for  ex- 
ample, might  gradually  purchafe  or  command 
a fmaller  and  a fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or 
exchange  for  a fmaller  and  a fmaller  quantity 
of  corn,  the  principal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  labourer. 

The  great  market  for  filver  is  the  commercial 
and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

If  by  the  general  progrefs  of  improvement  the 
demand  of  this  market  Ihould  increafe,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupply  did  not  increafe  in  the 
fame  proportion,  the  value  of  filver  would  gra- 
dually rife  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn.  Any 
given  quantity  of  filver  would  exchange  for  a greater 
and  a greater  quantity  of  corn  j or,  in  other  words, 
the  average  money  price  of  corn  would  gradually 
become  cheaper  and  cheaper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fupply,  by  fome  acci- 
dent, Ihould  increafe  for  many  years  together  in  a 

T 2 greater 
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K greater  proportion  than  the  demand,  that  inetd 
would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper ; or, 
in  other  words,  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  gradually 
become  dearer  and  dearer. 

• But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fupply  of  the 
metal  fhould  increafe  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  the  demand,  it  would  continue  to  pur- 
chafe  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  corn,  1 and  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would,  in  I'pite  of  all  improvements,  continue  very 
nearly  the  fame. 

These  three  feem  to  exhauft  all  the  poffiblc 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happen  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement  j and  during  the  courfe 
of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  prefenr,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  has  happened  both  in  France 
and  Great,  Britain,  each  of  thofe  three  different 
combinations  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
European  market,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
too  in  which  I have  here  fet  them  down. 

Digrejfion  concerning  the  Variations  in  the  Value 
of  Silver  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Four  laft 
Centuries', 

First  Ferioo. 

7N  1350,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  average 

• price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  England 
feems  not  to  have  been  eftimated  lower  than  four 
ounces  of  filver,  Tower-weight,  equal  to  about 
twenty  fliillings  of  our  prelcnt  money.  From 

6 this 
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this  price  it  reems  to  have  fallen  gradually  'to ' 
two  ounces  of  filver,  equal  to  about  ten  fhiliings 
of  our  prefent  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find 
it  eftimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  and  at  which  it  leems  to  have  continued  to 
be  eftimated  till  about  1570. 

In  1350,  being  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  was' 
enaded  what  is  called,  the  Statute  of  Labourers., 
In  the  preamble  it  complains  much  of  the  info- 
lence  of  fervants,  who  endeavoured  to  raife  their' 
^yages  upon  their  mafters.  It  therefore  ordains, 
that  all  fervants  and  labourers  fliould  for  the  fu- 
ture be  contented  with  the  fame  wages  and  live- 
ries (liveries  in  thofe  times  fignified,  .not  only 
cloaths,  but  provifions)  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  in  the  20th  year  of  the  king,» 
and  the  four  preceding  years;  that  upon  this  ac^. 
count  their  livery-wheat  fhould  no-where  be 
eftimated  higher  than  ten-pence  a bulhel,  and- 
that  it  fhould  always  be  in  the  option  of  the 
rnafter  to  deliver  them  either  the  wheat  or  the? 
money.  Ten-pence  a buftiel,  therefore,  had,  in 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.  been  reckoned  a very, 
moderate  price  of  wheat,  fince  it  r^uired  a par-, 
ticular  ftatute  to  oblige  fervants  to  accept  of  it 
in  exchange  for  their  ulual  livery  of  provifions; 
and  It  had  been  reckoned  a reafonable  price  ten- 
years  before  that,  or  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  king, 
the  term  to  which  the  ftatute  refers.  But  in  the 
16th  year  of  Edward  III.  ten-pence  contained 
about  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  Tower  weight,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  half  a crown  of  our  prefent 
a^oney.  Four  ou.aces  of  /ilver,  Tower- weight, 

T 3 therefore, 
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BOOK  therefore,  equal  to  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence 
of’ the  money  of  thofe  times,  and  to  near  twenty 
(hillings  of  that  of  the  prefent,  muft  have  been 
reckoned  a moderate  price  for  the  quarter  of 
eight  bulhels. 

This  ftatute  is  furely  a better  evidence  of 
what  was  reckoned  in  thofe  times  a moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  fome  particular 
years  which  have  generally  been  recorded  by  hif- 
torians  and  other  writers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg- 
ment concerning  what  may  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary price.  There  are,  befides,  other  reafons  for 
believing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  common 
price  of  wheat  was  not  lefs  than  four  ounces 
of  filvcr  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion. 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Born,  prior  of  St.  Auguf- 
line's,  Canterbury,  gave  a feaft  upon  his  infiaila- 
tion-day,  of  which  William  Thorn  has  preferved, 
not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the  prices  of 
many  particulars.  In  that  feaft  were  confumed, 
ift.  Fifty-three  quarters  of  whear,  which  coft 
nineteen  pounds,  or  feven  fhillings  and  two- 
pence a quarter,  equal  to  about  one-and-twenty 
(hillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent  money.: 
adly.  Fifty-eight  quarters  of  malt,  which  coft 
feventeen  pounds  ten  (hillings,  or  fix  (hillings  a 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  (liillings  of  our 
prefent  money:  jdly.  Twenty  quarters  of  oats, 
which  coft  four  pounds,  or  four  (liillings  a quar- 
ter. 
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ter,  equal  to  about  twelve  Ihillings  of  our  prefent  c 
money.  The  prices  of  malt  and  oats  feenv  here 
to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  proportion  to  the 

price  of  wheat,  * 

These  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  .but  are 
mentioned  accidentally,  as  the  prices  adually  paid 
for  large  quantities  of  grain  confumed  at  a^^feaft 
which  was  famous  for  its  magnificence. 

In  1262,  being  the  51ft  of  Henry  III.  was  re- 
vived an  ancient  ftatutc  called,  ^be  AJfize  ef 
Bnad  and  which,  the  king  fays  in  the  pre- 
amble, had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his  pro- 
genitors, fometime  kings  of  England.  It  is  pro- 
bably, therefore,  as  old  at  lead  as  the  time  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  II.  and  may  have  been  as  old 
as  the  conqueft.  It  regulates  the  price  of  bread 
according  as  the  prices  of  wheat  may  happen  to 
be,  from  one  (hilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
quarter  of  the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  (la- 
tutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  prefumed  to  pro- 
vide with  equal  care  for  all  deviations  from  the 
middle  price,  for  thofe  below  it  as  well  as  for 
thofe  above  it.  Ten  (hillings,  therefore,  con- 
taining fix  ounces  of  (ilver,  Tower- weight,  and 
equal  to  about  thirty  (hilling*  of  our  prefent 
money,  mud,  upon  this  fuppofition,  have  been 
reckoned  the  middle  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  when  this  datute  was  fird  enafted,  and 
mud  have  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  5 id  of 
Henry  III,  We  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong 
in  fuppofing  that  the  middle  price  was  not  lefs 
than-one  third  of  the  highed  price  at  which  this 

T 4 datute 
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BOOK  flatute  regulates  the  price  of*  bread,  or  than  fjx 
« - » ‘Shillings  and  eight- pence  of  the  money  of.  thofe 

times^  containing  four  ounces  of  fiiver.  Tower- 
weight.  , > 

From  thefe  difFerept;  fa^ls,  therefore,  we  fcem 
to  have  fomc  reafon  to  conclude,  that  about  the 
middle  of. the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  a confi- 
derable  time  before^  the  average  of  ordinary  price 
'of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
than  four  ounces  of  filver.  Tower- weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  what  was 
reckoned  the  reafonablcf and  moderate,  that, is  the 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat,  feems  to  have 
funk  gradually  to  about  one-half  of  this  price ; fo 
as  at  laft  to  have  fallen  to  about  two  ounces  of 
filver.  Tower-weight,  equal  to  about  ten  {hillings 
of  our  prefent  money.  It  continued  to  be  efti- 
mated  at  this  price  till  about  1570.  . j .r  . . 

In  the  houfhold  book  ‘of  Henry,  the  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  151?,  there  are 
^ two  different  eftimations  of  wheat.  -In  one  of 

them  it  is  computed  at  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five  {hillings 
and  eight- pence  only.  In  1512,  fix  {hillings  and 
eight- pence  contained  only  two  ounces  of  filver, 
Tower- weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten  {hil- 
lings of  our  prefent  money. 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  fpace 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  fix  fhillings  and 
eight-pence,  it  appears  from  fcveral  different 
Aatutes,  had  continued  to  be  confidered  as  what 
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is  called  the  moderate  and  rcafonable,  that  is  the  c.  h a p. 

XI. 

ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat.  The  quantity  . . 

' offilver,  however,  contained  in  that  nominal  fum 
was,  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  continually 
drminilhing,  in  confequence  of  lome  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  coin.  But  the  increafc 
of  the  value  of  filver  had,  it  feems,  fo  far  com- 
penfated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  it  con- 
tained in  the  fame  nominal  fum,  that  the  legi- 
flature  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  to 
this  circumftance. 

Thus  in  1436  it  was  enabled,  that  wheat  might 
be  exported  without  a licence  when  the  price  was 
fo  low  as  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence:  and  ia 
1463  it  was  enadted,  that  no  wheat  fhould  be  im- 
ported if  the  price  was  not  above  fix  fhillings 
and  eight-pence  the  quarter.  The  legiflature 
had  imagined,  that  when  the  price  was  fo  low, 
there  could  be  no  inconveniency  in  exportation, 
but  that  when  k rofe  higher,  it  became  prudent 
to  allow  of  importation.  Six  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence,  therefore,  containing  about  the  .fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  thirteen  fiiillings  and  four- 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  (one  third  part  lefs 
than  the  fame  nominal  fum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.)  had  in  thofe  times  been  con- 
fidered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  rea- 

fonable  price  of  wheat.  

In  i554>  by  the  i ft' and  2d  of  Philip  and 
Mary  5 and  in  1558,  by  the  ifl  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  fame  manner 
prohibited,  whenever-  the  price  of  the  quarter 
fhould  exceed  fix  fhiiiings  .and  eight-pence, 

which 
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which  did  not  then  cor^uin  two  penny  worth  more 
filver  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at  prefent. 
But  it  had  foon  been  found  that  to  rcRrain  the 
cxpoitation  of  wheat  till  the  price  was  fo  very 
low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  In 
1562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  from  certain 
ports  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter  jfhould 
not  exceed  ten  fhillings,  containing  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver  as  the  like  nominal  fum 
does  at  prefent.  This  price  had  at^,  this  time, 
therefore,  been  confidered  as  what  is  called  the 
moderate  and  reafonabje  price  of  wheat.  It  agrees 
nearly  with  the  eftimation  of  the  Northumberland 
book  in  1512. 

That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  was, 
in  the  fame  manner,  much  lower  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
than  in  the  two  centuries  preceding,  has  been  ob- 
ferved  both  by  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  and  by 
the  elegant  author  of  the  dfay  on  the  police  of 
grain.  Its  price,  during  the  fame  period,  had 
probably  funk  in  the  fame  manner  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

This  rife  in  the  value  of  filver,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  may  either  have  been  owing  al- 
together to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal,  in  confequence  of  increafing  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  fupply  in  the  mean 
time  continuing  the  fame  as  before:  Or,  the  de- 
mand continuing  the  fame  as  before,  it  may  have 
been  owing  altogether  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  fupply > the  greater  part  of  the  mines 

which 
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v/hich  were  then  known  in  the  world.  Being  c i^a  k 
much  exhaufted,  and  consequently  the  expence  v,— 
of  working  them  much  increafed : or  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  one  and  partly 
to  the  other  of  thofe  two  circumftances.  In  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
approaching  towards  a more  fettled  form  of  go- 
vernment than  it  had  enjoyed  for  Several  ages 
before.  The  increafe  of  fccurity  would  naturally 
increafe  induftry  and  improvement ; and  the  de- 
mand for  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  luxury  and  ornament,  would  naturally 
increafe  with  the  increafe  of  riches.  A greater 
annual  produce  would  require  a greater  quantity 
of  coin  to  circulate  it  j and  a greater  number 
of  rich  people  would  require  a greater  quantity 
of  plate  and  other  ornaments  of  filver.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
mines  which  then  fupplied  the  European  market 
with  filver,  might  be  a good  deal  exhaufted,  and 
have  become  more  expen  five  in  the  working. 

They  had  been  wrought  many  of  them  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  pare  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times,  that, 
from  the  Conqueft,  perhaps  from  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Csifar,  till  the  difeovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  filver  was  continually 
diminifhing.  ^ This  opinion  they  feem  to  have 
been  led  into,  partly  by  the  obfervations  which 
they  had  occafion  to  make  upon  the  prices  both 
; ::  of 
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a o o K of  corn  and  of  fonne  other  parts  of  the  rude  pro- 
> duce  of  land  ; and  partly  by  the  popular  notion, 
that  as  the  quantity  of  filver  naturally  increafes  in 
every  country  with  the  increafe’  of  wealth,  fo  its 
value  diminirhes  as  its  quantity  increafes. 

In  their  obfervations  upon  the  prices  of  corn, 
diree  different  circumftances  fcem  frequently  to 
have  mifled  them. 

First,  In  ancient  times,  alniofb  all  rents  were 
paid  in  kind;  in  a certain  quantity  of. corn, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  It  fometimes  happened, 
however,  that  the  landlord  would  fHpuiate,  that 
he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  the  tenant,- 
cither  the  annual  ’payment  in  kind,  or  a certain 
fum  of  money  inflead  of  it.  The  price  at  which 
the  payment  in  kind  was  in  this  manner  ex- 
changed for  a certain  fum  of  money,  is  in  Scot-^ 
land  called  the  converfion  price.  As  the  option’ 
is  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  either  the  Tub- - 
itance  or  the  price,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  fafety 
of  the  tenant,  that  the  converfion  price  fhould 
rather  be  below  than  above  ihe  average  market 
price.  In  many  places,  accordingly,  it  is  not 
much  above  one  half  of  this  price.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  this  cuftom  ftlll 
continues  with  regird  to  poultry,  and  in  lome 
places  with  regard  to  cattle.  It  might  probably 
have  continued  to  take  place  too  with  regard  to 
corn,  had  not  the  infticution  of  the  public  liars 
put  an  end  to  it.  Thefe  are  annual  valuations, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  an  affizc,  of  the 
average  price  of  all  the  different  forts  or  grain, 
and  of  all  the  different  qualities  of  each,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  adlual  market  price  in  every  dif-  c h ajp.. 
ferent  county.  . This  initicution  rendered  it  fuf-  » — ^ 
ficiently  fafe  for  the  tenant,  and  much  more  con- 
venient for  the  landlord,  to  convert,  as  they  call 
it,  the  corn  rent,  rather  at  what  fhouid  happen 
to  be  the  price  of  the  fiars  of  each  year,  chan  at 
any  certain  fixed  price.  . But  the  writers  who 
have  colleded  the  prices  of  corn  in  ancient  times 
feem  frequently  to  have  .miftaken  what  is;  called 
in  Scotland  the  converfion  price  for  the  ad:ual 
market  price.  Fleetwood  acknowledges,  upon 
one  occafion,  that  he  had  made  this  miftake. 

As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a particular, 
purpofc,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  till  after  tranfcribing  this  con- 
verfion  price  fifteen  times.  The  price  is  eight 
fhiilings  the  quarter  of  wheat.  This  fum  in 
142  j,  the  year  at  which  he  begins  with  ir, 
contained  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  fixteen 
jfhillings  of  our  prcfent  money.  But  in  1562, 
the  year  at  which  he  ends  with  ir,  it  contained, 
no  more  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at 
prefenr. 

Secondly,  They  have  been  mifled  by  the  flo- 
venly  manner  in  which  fome  ancient  ftatutes  of 
afTize  had  been  fometimes  tranfcribed  by  lazy 
copiers;  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  adually  com- 
pofcd  by  the  legiflature. 

The  ancient  ftatutes  of  affize  feem  to  have  be- 
gun always  with  determining  what  ought  to  be 
the  price  of  bread  and  ale  when  the  priqe  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  lowcft,  and  to  have 
proceeded  gradually  to  determine  whvit.  it  oug.ht 

to 
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BOOK  to  be,  according  as  the  prices  of  thofe  two  Ibrts 

^ ,«  of  grain  fhould  gradually  rife  above  this  lowed 

price.  But  the  tranfcribers  of  thofe  ftatutes  feem 
frequently  to  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  copy 
the  regulation  as  far  as  the  three  or  four  firfl:  and 
lowed  prices ; faving  in  this  manner  their  own 
labour,  and  judging,  I fuppofe,  that  this  was 
enough  to  fliow  what  proportion  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  higher  prices. 

Thus  in  the  afTize  of  bread  and  ale,  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  III.  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  wheat,  from 
one  (hilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the  quarter,  of 
the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  from  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
the  ftatutes,  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Ruffhead, 
were  printed,  the  copiers  had  never  tranfcribed 
this  regulation  beyond  the  price  of  twelve  (hillings. 
Several  writers,  therefore,  being  mifled  by  this 
faulty  tranfcription,  very  naturally  concluded  that 
the  middle  price,  or  fix  fhillings  the  quarter, 
equal  to  about  eighteen  (hillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat 
at  that  time. 

In  the  ftatute  of  Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  enafted 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  ale  is 
regulated  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  in  the 
price  of  barley,  from  two  Hiillings  to  four  fliiHings 
the  quarter.  That  four  (hillings,  however,  was 
not  confidered  as  the  higheft  price  to  which  barley 
might  frequently  rife  in  thofe  times,  and  that 
thefe  prices  were  only  given  a?,  an  example  of 
the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in 

all 
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all  other  prices,  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  may  c 
infer  from  the  laft  woids  of  the  flatute : “ Et  fic 
deinceps  crefcetur  vel  diminuetur  per  fex  de- 
narios.”  The  expreffion  is  very  flovenly,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain  enough;  “ That  the  price 
of  ale  is  in  this  manner  to  be  increafed  or  di- 
miniihcd  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  or 
fall  in  the  price  of  barley.'*  In  the  compoficioa 
of  this  ftatute  the  leglflature  itfelf  feems  to  have 
been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the  tran- 
feription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manufeript  of  the  Regiam  Ma- 
jeftatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a 
ftatute  of  afilze,  in  which  the  price  of  bread  is 
regulated  according  to  all  the  different  prices  of 
wheat,  from  ten-pence  to  three  Ihillings  the 
' Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an  Englifli 
quarter.  Three  fliillings  Scotch,  at  the  time 
when  this  aflize  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  enaffed, 
^were  equal  to  about  nine  fliillings  fterling  of 
our  prefent  money,  Mr.  Ruddiman  feems*  to 
conclude  from  this,  that  three  fhilllngs  was  the 
higheft  price  to  which  wheat  ever  rofe  in  thofe 
times,  and  that  ten-pence,  a fliilling,  or  at  mod  two 
Ihillings  were  the  ordinary  prices.  Upon  confult- 
ing  the  manufeript,  however,  it  appears  evidently, 
that  all  thefe  prices  are  only  fee  down  as  examples 
of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obferyed  be^ 
tween  the  refpedlive  prices  of  wheat  and. bread. 
The  laft  words  of  the  ftatutes  are,  reiiqua  judi- 
cabis  fecundum  prjeferipta  habendo  refpedum 

f See  hii  preface  to  Anderfon’s  DIplomata  Scotia. 
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ad^pretium  blacli.’**  “ You  fliall  judge  of  the  re- 
maining  cafes  accordiog  to  what  is  above  written 
having  a refpedt  to  the  price  of  corn.’^ 
Thirdly,  They  feem  to  have  been  miflcd  too* 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was  fonrie-* 
times  fold  in  very  ancient  times ; and  to  have 
imagined,  that  as  its  lo weft  price  was  then  much 
lower  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinary  price 
muft  likewife  have  been  much  lower.  The/ 
might  have  found,  however,  that  in  thofe  ancient 
'times,  its  higheft  price  was  fully  as  much  above, 
as  its  lowed  price  was  below  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  later  times.  Thus  in  1270, 
Fleetwood  gives  us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat.  The  one  is  four  pounds  fixteen  fhiJiings 
of  the  money  of  thofe  times,  equal  to  fourteen 
pounds  eight  (hillings  of  that  of  the  prefenti  the 
ocher  is  fix  pounds  eight  (hillings,  equal  to  nine- 
teen pounds  four  fhillings  of  our  prefent  money. 
'No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth-  century,  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  extravagance  of  thefe.  The 
price  of  corn,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  va- 
riation-, varies  mod  in  thofe  turbulent  and  dif- 
orderly  fociecies,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all 
commerce  and  communication  hinders  the  plenty 
of  one  part  of  the  country  from  relieving  the 
fociety  of  another.  In  the  diforderly  date  of 

England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
diftrifft  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no 
great  diftance,  by  having  its  crop  ‘deftroyed 

either 
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either  by  fome  accident  of  the  feafons,  or  by  the  chap. 
inciirfion  of  fome  neighbouring  baron,  miglit  be 
fuffcring  all  the  horrors  of  a famine  j and  yet  if 
the  lands  of  fome  hoftile  lord  were  inierpofed 
between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  lead:  afllftance  to  the  other.  Under  the 
vigorous  adminiftration  of  the  Tu^rs,  who  go- 
verned England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  through  the  whole  of  the  fixteenth 
centurv,  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to  dare  to 
difturb  the  public  fecurity. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  collected 
by  Fleetwood  from  1202  to  15.97,  both  inclufive. 
reduced  to  the  money  of  the  prefent  times,  and 
digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time,  into 
feven  divifions  of  twelve  years  each.  At  the 
end  of  each  divifion  too,  he  will  find  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  years  of  which  it  confifts.  la 
that  long  period  of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  colled  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty 
years,  fo  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  lafi;  twelve  years.  I have  added,  therefore, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of 
1598,  1599,  1600,  and  1601.  It  is  the  only  addi- 
tion which  I have  made.  The  reader  will  fee  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  average  price 
of  each  twelve  years  grows  gradually  lower  and 
lower  j and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century  it  begins  to  rife  again.  The  prices, 
indeed, -which  Fleetwood  has  been  able  to  col- 
led, feem  to  have  been  thofe  chiefly  which  were 

VOL.  I.  u remark- 
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remarkable  for  extraordinary  dearnefa  or  cheap- 
nefs;  and  I do  not  pretend  that  any  very  certain 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  So  far, 
however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all,  they 

confirm  the  account  which  I have  been  endea- 

* 

vouring  to  give.  Fleetwood  himfelf,  however. 
Teems,  with  moft  other  writers,  to  have  believed, 
that  during  all  this  period  the  value  of  filver,  in 
confequencc  of  its  increafing  abundance,  was 
continually  diminiibing.  The  prices  of  corn, 
which  he  himfelf  has  coliedled,  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.  They  agree  perfectly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  and  with 
that  which  I have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Blfhop  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur 
are  the  two  authors  who  Teem  to  have  colle<5ted, 
with  the  greatefl:  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  prices 
of  things  in  ancient  times.  It  is  fomewhat  cu- 
rious that,  though  their  opinions  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent, their  fails,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  price 
of  corn  at  lead,  fhould  coincide  fo  very  exacftly.  ‘ 
It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  from  the  low 
price  of  corn,  as  from  that  of  Tome  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  mod  judi- 
cious writers  have  inferred  the  great  value  of 
filver  in  thofe  very  ancient  times.  Corn,  it  has 
been  faid,  being  a fort  of  manufailure,  was,  in 
thofe  rude  ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities ; it  is 
meant,  I fuppofe,  than  the  greater  par:  of  un- 
manufactured commodities ; fuch  as  cattle,  poul- 
try,  game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  That  in  thofe  times 
of  poverty  and  barbarifm  thefe  were  proportion- 
5 • ably 
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ably  much  cheaper  than  corn,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  this  cheapnefs  was  not  the  efFe6t  of 
the  high  value  of  filver,  but  of  the  low  value  of 
thofe  commodities.  It  was  not  becaufe  filver 
would  in  fuch  times  purchafe  or  reprefent  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  but  becaufe  fuch 
commodities  would  purchafe  or  reprefent  a much 
fmaller  quantity  than  in  times  of  more  opulence 
and  improvement.  Silver  mult  certainly  be 
cheaper  in  Spanifh  America  than  in  Europe  j in 
the  country  where  it  is  produced,  than  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  the  expence  of 
a long  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  of  a 
freight  and  an  infurance,  One-and- twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  ihowever,  we  are  told 
by  Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  price  of  an  ox  chofen  from  a herd  of 
three  or  four  hundred.  Sixteen  fhillings  fterlinor, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was  the  price  of  a 
good  horfe  in  the  capital  of  Chili.  In  a country 
naturally  fertile,  but  of  which ' the  far  greatet* 
part  is  altogether  uncultivated,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  can  be  acquired 
with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  labour,  fo  they 
will  purchafe  or  command  but  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity. The  low  money  price  for  which  they  may 
be  fold,  is  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  filver  is 
there  very  high,  but  that  the  real  value  of  thofe 
commodities  is  very  low. 

Labour,  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  arid 
not  any  particular  commodity^  or  fet  of  commo- 
dities, is  the  real  meafure  of  the  value  both  of 
jilver  and  of  all  other  commodities. 

u 2 But, 
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But  in  countries  almoft  wafte,'  or  but  thinly 
inhabited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  as  they  are  the  fpontaneous  produ6lions  of 
nature,  fo  fhe  frequently  produces  them  in.  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  requires.  In  fuch  a (late  of  things 
the  fupply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand.  In 
different  ftates  of  fociety,  in  different  ftages  of 
improvement,  therefore,  fuch  commodities  will 
reprefent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very  different 
quantities  of  labour. 

In  every  ffate  of  fociety,  in  every  ftage  of  im- 
provement, corn  is  the  produdlion  of  human  in- 
duflry.  But  the  average  produce  of  every  fort 
of  induftry  is  always  fuited,  more  or  lefs  exa6lly, 
to  the  average  confumption i the  average  fupply 
to  the  average  demand.  In  every  different  ftage 
of  improvement,  befides,  the  raifing  of  equal 
quantities  of  corn  in  the  fame  foil  and  climate, 
will,  at  an  average,  require  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour;  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities;  the 
continual  increafe  of  the  produdive  powers  of 
labour  in  an  improved  ftate  of  cultivation, 
being  more  or  lefs  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
tinual increafing  price  of  cattle,  the  principal 
inftruments  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, therefore,  we  may  reft  affured,  that  equal 
quantities  of  corn  will,  in  every  ftate  of  fociety, 
in  every  ftage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  re- 
prefent, or  be  equivalent  to,  equal  quantities  of 
labour,  than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land.  Corn,  accordingly. 
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it  has  already  been  obferved,  is,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent flages  of  wealth  and  improvennent,  a more 
accurate  mealure  of  value  than  any  other  conri- 
modity  or  fet  of  commodities.  In  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent flages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
the  real  value  of  filver,  by  comparing  it  with  corn, 
than  by  comparing  it  with  any  other  commodity, 
or  fet  of  commodities. 

Corn,  befides,  or  whatever  elfe  is  the  com- 
mon and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
conflitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fubfiflence  of  the  labourer.  In 
confecjuence  of  the  extenfion  or  agriculture,  the 
land  of  every  country  produces  a much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and 
the  labourer  every-where  lives  chiefly  upon  the 
wholefome  food  that  is  cheapefl  and  mofl:  abun- 
dant. Butcher’s-meat,  except  in  the  mofl;  thriving 
countries,  or  where  labour  is  mofl  highly  re- 
warded, makes  but  an  infignificant  part  of  his 
fubfiftencej  poultry  makes  a flill  fmaller  part  of  it, 
and  game  no  part  of  it.  In  France,  and  even  in 
Scotland,  where  labour  is  fomewhat  better  re- 
warded than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  feidom 
eat  butcher’s-meat,  except  upon  holidays,  and 
other  extraordinary  occafions.  The  money  price 
of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more  upon 
the  average  rrioney  price  of  corn,  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  labourer,  than  upon  th.it  of  buc- 
cher’s-meat,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land.  The  real  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  they 
can  purchafe  or  command,  depends  much  more 
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Upon  the  quantity  of  corn  which  they  can  purchafe 
or  command,  than  upon  that  of  butcher’s-meat,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 

Such  flight  obfervations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities,  would 
not  probably  have  mifled  fo  many  intelligent  au- 
thors, had  they  not  been  influenced,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  the  quantity 
of  filver  naturally  increafes  in  every  country  with 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  its  value  diminiihes  as 
its  quantity  increafes.  This  notion,  however? 
feems  to  be  altogether  groundlefs. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  may  increafe 
in  any  country  from  two  different  caufes:  either,  firfl, 
from  the  increafed  abundance  of  the  mines  which 
fupply  it ; or,  fecondly,  from  the  increafed  wealth 
of  the  people,  from  the  increafed  produce  of  their 
annual  labour.  The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  no  doubt 
neceflarily  connefted  with  the  diminution  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  precious  metals  3 but  the  fecond  is  not. 

When  more  abundant  mines  are  difeovered, 
a greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
brought  to  market,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ne- 
ceflfaries  and  conveniences  of  life  for  which  they 
muft  be  exchanged  being  the  fame  as  before, 
equil  quantities  of  the  metals  mufl:  be  exchanged 
for  fmaller  quantities  of  commodities.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  any  country  arifes  from  the  in- 
creafed abundance  of  the  mines,  it  is  neceflfarily 
connected  with  fome  diminution  of  their  value. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealth  of  any 
country  inoreafes,  when  the  annual  produce  of 

its 
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its  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  and  greater,  c 
a greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes  neceffary  in  l 
order  to  circulate  a greater  quantity  of  commo- 
dities : and  the  people,  as  they  can  afford  it,  as  , 
they  have  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  will 
naturally  purchafe'  a greater  and  a greater  quan- 
tity of  plate.  The  quantity  of  their  coin  will 
increafe  from  neceffuy ; the  quantity  of  their 
plate  from  vanity  and  oftentation,  or  from  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  quantity  of  fme  flames, 
pictures,  and  of  every  other  luxury  and  curiofity, 
is  likely  to  increafe  among  them.  But  as  (latu- 
aries  and  painters  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe 
rewarded  in  times  of  wealth  and  profperity,  than 
in  times  of  poverty  and  deprefliori,  fo  gold  and 
filver  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  filver,  when  the  acci- 
dental difcovery  of  more  abundant  mines  does 
not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rifes  with  the 
wealth  of  every  country,  fo,  whatever  be  the 
(late  of  the  mines,  it  rs  at  all  times  naturally 
higher  in  a rich  than  in  a poor  country.  Gold  and 
filver,  like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  feek 
the  market  where  the  bell  price  is  given  for  thcrin, 
and  the  befl  price  is  commonly  given  for  every 
thing  in  the  country  which  can  bell  afford  it. 
Labour,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate 
price  which  is  paid  for  every  thing,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded, 
the  money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  fubfiflence  of  the  labourer.  But 
gold  and  filver  will  naturally  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfiflence  in  a rich  than  in  a 
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poor  country^  in  a country  which  abounds  with 
fubfiftence,  than  'in  one  which  is  but  indiffer- 
ently fupplied  with  it.  If  the  two  countries  are 
at  a great  diftance,' the  difference  may  be  very 
great;  becaufe  though  the  metals  naturally  fly 
from  the  worfe  to  the  better  marker,  yet  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tranfport  them  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  bring  their  price  nearly  to  a level  in  both. 
If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
fmaller,  and  may  fometimes  be  fcarce  percep- 
tible; becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  tranfportation 
will  be  eafy.  China  Is  a much  richer  country 
than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  fubfiilence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  any-where  in  Europe. 
England  is  a much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land ; but  the  difference  between  the  money 
price  of  corn  in  thofe  two  countries  Is  much 
fmaller,  and  is  but  juft  perceptible.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  or  meafure,  Scotch  corn 
generally  appears  to  be  a good  deal  cheaper  than 
Englilh;  but  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is 
certainly  fomewhat  dearer.  Scotland  receive^ 
almoft  every  year  very  large  fupplies  from  Eng- 
land, and  every  commodity  muft  commonly  be 
fomewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
brought  than  in  that  from  which  it  comes.  Eng- 
llfh  corn,  therefore,  muft  be  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
its  quality,  or  to  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  flour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it 
cannot  commonly  be  fold  higher  there  than  the 
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Scot.ch  corn  which  comes  to  market  in  competition  chap. 
with  it. 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of 
labour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  ftill  greater 
than  that  between  the  money  price  of  fub- 
fiftence;  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  labour 
is  higher  in  Europe  chan  in  China,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  flate, 
while  China  leems  to  be  (landing  (lill.  The 
money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  la- 
bour is  m.uch  lower;  Scotland,  though  advan- 
cing to  greater  wealth,  advances  much  more 
llowly  than  England.  The  frequency  of  emi- 
gration from  Scotland,  and  the  rarity  of  it  from 
England,  fufficiencly  prove  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 

The  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
labour  in  different  countries,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, is  naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  adlual 
wealth  or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  (la- 
tionary,  or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  filver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greatcd  value  among  the  riched,  fo  they  are  na- 
turally of  the  lead  value  among  the  poored  nations. 

Among  favages,  the  poored  of  all  nations,  they 
are  of  fcarce  anv  value. 

In  great  towns  corn  is  always  dearer  than  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  This  however  is 
the  effect,  not  of  the  real  cheapnefs  of  filver,  but 
of  the  real  dearnefs  of  corn.  It  does  not  cod 
lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  the  great  town  than 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country;  but  it  cods 
a great  deal  more  to  bring  corn. 


In 


the  nature  and  causes  of 

In’  fome  very  rich  and  connmercial  countries^ 
fuch  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  corn 
IS  dear  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  is  dear  in  great 
towns.  They  do  not  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  inhabitants.  They  are  rich  in  the  in- 
duftry  and  fkiil  of  their  artificers  and  manufadlu- 
ters,  in  every  fort  of  machinery  which  can 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour;  in  fiiipping,  and 
in  all  the  other  infiruments  and  means  of  car- 
nage and  commerce:  but  they  are  poor  in  corn, 
which,  as  it  mufl  be  brought  to  them  from  dif- 
tant  countries,  muft,  by  an  addition  to  its  price, 
pay  for  the  carriage  from  thofe  countries.  It 
does  not  cod  lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  Am- 
fterdam  than  to  Dantzick;  but  it  cods  a great 
deal  more  to  bring  corn.  The  real  cod  of  filver 
mud  be  nearly  the  fame  in  both  places;  but 
that  of  corn  mud  be  very  difFcrenc.  . Diminifia 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their  inha- 
bitants remains  the  fame;  diminifii  their  power 
of  fupplying  themfelves  from  didant  countries ; 
and  the  price  of  corn,  indead  of  finking  with 
that  diminution  in  the  cjuantity  of  their  filver, 
which  mud  neceflarily  accompany  this  declenfion 
either  as  its  caufe  or  as  its  effe6l,  will  rife  to 
the  price  of  a famine.  When  we  are  in  want  of 
neceflaries,  wc  mud  part  with  all  fuperfluities,  of 
which  the  value,  as  it  rifes  in  times  of  opulence 
and  profperity,  fo  it  finks  in  times  of  poverty  and 
didrefs.  It  is  otherwife  v/ith  necefifaries.  Their 
real  price,  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can 
purchafe  or  command,  rifes  in  times  of  poverty 
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and  diftrefs,  and  finks  In  times  of  opulence  and 
profperity,  which  are  always  times  of  great  abun- 
dance j for  they  could  not  otherwife  be  times  of 
opulence  and  profperity.  Corn  is  a necefifary, 
filver  is  only  a fuperfluity. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which,  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
arofe  from  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminilh 
their  value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  have  col- 
le6led  the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times, 
therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no  reafon  to 
infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  filver,  from 
any  obfervations  which  they  had  made  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 
they  'had  frill  lefs  reafon  to  infer  it  from  any  fup- 
pofed  increafe  of  wealth  and  improvement. 

Second  Period. 

*OUT  how  various  foever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  value  of  filver  during  the  firft  pe- 
riod, they  are  unanimous  concerning  it  during 
the  fecond. 

From  about  1570  ro  about  1640,  during  a 
period  of  about  feventy  years,  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  >filver  and 
that  of  corn  held  a quite  oppofite  courfe.  Silver 
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funk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchange  for 
a fmailer  quantity  of  labour  than  before  ; and 
corn  rofe  in  its  nominal  price,  and  inftead  of 
being  commonly  fold  for  about  two  ounces  of 
filver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  fhillings  of  our 
prefent  money,  came  to  be  fold  for  fix  and  eight 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  and 
forty  fhillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  difcovcry  of  the  abundant  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, feems  to  have  been  the  foie  caufe  of  this 
diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  in  proportion  to 
that  of  corn.  It  is  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
the  fame  manner  by  every  body  j and  there  ne- 
ver has  been  any  difpute  either  about  the  fa6b,  or 
about  the  caufe  of  it.  The  greater  part  of 
Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
indufiry  and  improvement,  and  the  demand  for 
filver  mufi:  confequently  have  been  increafing. 
But  the  increafe  of  the  fupply  had,  it  feems,  fo 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value 
of  that  metal  funk  confiderably.  The  dilcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  any  very  fenfible 
effeift  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
after  1570;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potofi 
had  been  difcovered  more  than  twenty  years 
before. 

From  1595  to  1620,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  buflicis  of  the 
beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Eton  College  to  have  been 
'll.  IS.  Gd.  From  which  fum,  neglecting 

the  fra<5tion,  and  deducing  a ninth,  or  4J.  "]d.  4-, 
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the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bufhels  coir.cs 
out  to  have  been  it.  i6s.  \od,  And  from 
this  fum,  neglecting  likevvife  the  fraClion,  and 
deducting  a ninth,  or  4s,  for  the  dif- 

ference between  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat  and 
that  of  the  middle  wheat,  the  price  of  the  middle 
wheat  comes  out  to  have  been  about  i /.  12s, 
^d,  I-,  or  about  fix  ounces  and  one  third  of  an 
ounce  of  filver. 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fame  meafure  of  the  befi:  wheat 
at  the  fame  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  2I.  10 s.-,  from  v^hich, 
making  the  like  deduClions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
bufhels  of  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
I /.  19^.  6d.  or  about  feven  ounces  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  filver. 


Third  Period. 

^ETWEEN  1630  and  1640,  or  about  1636, 
the  efFeCl  of  the  difeovery  of  the  mines  of 
America  in  reducing  the  value  of  filver,  appears 
to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of  that 
metal  feems  never  to  have  funk  lower  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  than  it  was  about  that  tim.e.  It 
feems  to  have  rifen  fomewhat  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  century,  and  it  had  probably  begun  to  do 
fo  even  fome  time  before  the  end  of  the  laid. 

From  1637  both  inclufive,  being  the 

fixty-four  lad  years  of  the  lad  century,  the  ave- 
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K rage  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufiiels  of  the 
^ bed  wheat  at  Wind  for  market,  appears,  from  the 
fame  accounts,  to  have  been  2/.  ii^.  o^.  A; 
which  is  only  i s,  od.  -J-  dearer  than  it  had  been 
during  the  fixteen  years  before.  But  in  the 
coiiiTe  of  thefe  fixty-four  years  there  happened 
two  events  which  muft  have  produced  a much 
greater  fcarcity  of  corn  than  what  the  courfe  of 
the  feafons  would  otherwife  have  occafioned,  and 
which,  therefore,  without  fuppofing  any  further 
redu6tion  in  the  value  of  ,filver,  will  much  more 
than  account  for  this  very  fmail  enhancement 
of  price. 

The  firft  of  thefe  events  was  the  civil  war, 

which,  by  difcouraging  tillage  and  interrupting 

commerce,  muft  have  ralfed  the  price  of  corn 

much  above  what  the  courfe  of  the  feafons 

would  otherwife  have  occafioned.  It  muft  have 
> 

had  this  eftedf  more  or  Icfs  at  all  the  different 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  at 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
require  to  be  fupplied  from  the  greateft  diftance. 
In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  Windibr  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  4/.  5^.  and  in  1649  have 
been  4/.  the  quarter  of  nine  bufliels.  The  ex- 
cefs  of  thofe  two  years  above  2/.  lOJ.  (the  ave- 
rage  price  of  the  fixceen  years  preceding  1637) 
153/.  5 J. ; which,  divided  among  the  fixty-four 
laft  years  of  the  laft  century,  will  alone  very 
nearly  account  for  that  fmail  enhancement  of 
price  which  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  them. 
Thefe,  however,  though  the  higheft,  ai;e  by.  no 
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means  the  only  high  prices  which  feem  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars. 

The  fecond  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  by 
encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a long  courle  of 
years,  have  occafioned  a greater  abundance,  and 
conlequently  a greater  cheapnefs  of  corn  in  the 
home-market,  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place  there.  How  far  the  bounty  could 
produce  this  effecl  at  any  time,  I lhall  examine 
hereafter  j I fhall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
between  1688  and  1700,  it  had  not  time  to  |>ro- 
duce  any  fuch  elfeft.  During  this  fhort  period 
its  only  effeft  muft  have  been,  by  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  every 
year,  and  thereby  hindering  the  abundance  of 
one  year  from  compen fating  the  fcarcity  of  an- 
other, to  raife  the  price  in  the  home- market. 
The  fcarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
1693  to  1699,  both  inclufive,  though  no  doubc 
principally  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
and,  therefore,  extending  through  a confiderable 
part  of  Europe,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a third  event  which  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  period,  and  which,  though 
it  could  not  occafion  any  fcarcity  of  corn,  nor, 
perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the  real  quantity 
of  filver  which  was  ufually  paid  for  it,  muft  ne- 
ceUarily  have  occafioned  fome  augmentation  in 
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the  nominal  fum.  This  event  was  the  great  de- 
baiemenc  of  the  filver  coin,  by  clipping  and 
wearing.  This  evil  had  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on  continually  in- 
creafing  till  1695;  at  which  time,  as  we  may  learn 
fiom  Mr.  Towndes,  the  current  filver  coin  was, 
at  an  average,  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent, 
below  its  ftandard  value.  But  the  nominal  fum 
which  confiicutes  the  market  price  of  every  com- 
modity is  necefTarily  regulated,  not  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  qf  filver,  which,  according  to  the 
Itandard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by  that 
which,  it  is  found  by  experience,  actually  is  con- 
tained in  it.  This  nominal  fum,  therefore,  is 
necefTarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  debafed 
by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its 
flandard  value. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  the  filver 
coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  below  its 
flandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent.  But  though 
very  much  defaced,  its  value  has  been  kept  up  by 
that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 
For  though  before  the  late  re- coinage,  the  gold 
coin  was  a good  deal  defaced  too,  it  was  lefs  fo 
than  the  filver.  In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  the  filver  coin  was  not  kept  up  by  the 
gold  coin  ; a guinea  then  commonly  exchanging 
for  thirty  fliillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt  filver. 
Before  the  late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  the  price 
of  filver  bullion  was  feldom  higher  than  five 
fhillings  and  feven-pence  an  ounce,  which  is  but 
five-pence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1695, 
the  common  price  of  filver  bullion  was  fix  fhil- 
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lirigs  and  five-pence  an  ounce*,  which  is  fifceen- 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin^ 
gold  and  filver  together,  when  compared  with 
filver  bullion,  was  not  foppofed  to  be  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value.  In 
1695,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  fuppofed  to 
be  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, that  is,  immediately  after  the  great  re- 
coinage in  King  William’s  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  filver  coin  mud  have  been  ftiil 
nearer  to  its  ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent* 
In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  too  there  has 
been  no  great  public  calamity,  fuch  as  the  civil 
war,  which  could  either  difcourage  tillage,  or  in- 
terrupt the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 
And  though  the  bounty  which  has  taken  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  muft 
always  raife  the  price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  actual  ftate  of 
tillage ; yet  as,  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the 
bounty  has  had  full  time  to  produce  all  the  good 
effeds  commonly  imputed  to  it,  to  encourage 
tillage,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  home  market,  it  may,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a fyftem  which  I fhall  explain  atjd  ex- 
amine hereafter,  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  fome- 
thing  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the 
one  way,  as  well  as  to  raife  it  the  other.  It  is 
by  many  people  fuppofed  to  have  done  more. 

* Lowndes’s  Eflay  on  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  68. 
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In  the  fixty-four  years  of  the  prefent  century, 
accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  bufliels  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, to  have  been  2/.  os.  6d,  which  is 
about  ten  fhillings  and  fixpence,  or  more  than 
five-and- twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  lafl 
century  j and  about  nine  Ihillings  and  fixpence 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the  fixteen 
years  preceding  1636,  when  the  difcovcry  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  America  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  its  full  efFe61:;  and  about  one 
{billing  cheaper  than  it  had  been  in  the  twenty- 
fix  years  preceding  1620,  before  that  difeovery 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  its  full 
effedl.  According  to  this  account,  the  average 
price  of  middle  wheat,  during  thefe  fixty-four 
firfl:  years  of  the  prefent  century,  comes  out  to 
have  been  about  thirty-two  fiiillings  the  quarter 
of  eight  bulbels. 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  feems  to  have 
rifen  fomewhat  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  and  it 
had  probably  begun  to  do  fo  even  fome  time 
before  the  end  of  the  laft.  > 

In  1687,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine 
buftiels  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market  was 
iL  ^s.  2^.  the  loweft  price  at  which  it  had  ever 
been  from  1 595.  ' 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a man  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  efti- 
mated  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  years  of 
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moderate  plenty  to  be  to  the  grower  3^.  6i.  the  c h^a  p. 
bufiiel,  or  eight-and-twenty  (hillings  the  quar-  ,, — — 1 
ter.  The  grower^s  price  I underftand  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  is  fometimes  called  the  contratfl 
price,  or  the  price  at  which  a farmer  contracts 
for  a certain  number  of  years  to  deliver  a certain 
quantity  of  corn  to  a dealer.  As  a contrad  of 
this  kind  faves  the  farmer  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  marketing,  the  contrad  price  is  gene- 
rally lower  than  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ave- 
rage market  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eight- 
and-twenty  lliillings  the  quarter  to  be  at  that  time 
the  ordinary  contrad  price  in  years  of  moderate 
plenty.  Before  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by  the 
late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad  feafons,  it  was, 

1 have  been  aflured,  the  ordinary  contrad  price 
in  all  common  years. 

In  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  The  country 
gentlemen,  who  then  compofed  a ftill  greater 
proportion  of  the  iegiflature  than  they  do  at  pre- 
fent,  had  felt  that  the  money  price  of  corn  was 
falling.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raife 
it  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had 
frequently  been  fold  in  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  It  was  to  take  place,  therefore,  till 
wheat  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fliiilings  the 
quarter ; that  is,  twenty  fhillings,  or  yths  dearer 
than  Mr.  King  had  in  that  very  year  eftimated 
the  grower’s  price  to  be  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty.  If  his  calculations  deferve  any  part  of 
the  reputation  which  they  have  obtained  very 
univerfally,  eight- and-forty  Ihillings  the  quarter 
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B 0^0  K was  a price  which,  without  fome  fuch  expedient 
the  bounty,  could  not  at  that  time  be  ex- 
pelled, except  in  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity. 
But  the  government  of  King  William  was  not 
then  fully  fettled.  It  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
fufe  any  thing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
whom  it  was  at  that  very  time  foliciting  the  fiiil 
eftablilliment  of  the  annual  land-tax. 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  had  probably  rifen  fomewhat  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  century  j and  it  feems  to 
have  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefentj  though  the  necelTary 
operation  of  the  bounty  mull  have  hindered  that 
rife  from  being  fo  fenfible  as  it  other  wife  would 
have  been  in  the  aflual  Hate  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occafioning 
an  extraordinary  exportation,  necefiarily  raifes 
the  price  of  corn-  above  what  it  otherwife  would 
be  in  thofe  years.  To  encourage  tillage,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  even  in  the  mod 
plentiful  years,  was  the  avowed  end  of  the  in- 
hit  ution. 

In  years  of  great  fcarcity,  indeed,  the  bounty 
has  generally  been  fufpended.  It  muft,  however, 
have  had  fomc  eiFccl  upon  the  prices  of  many  of 
thofe  years.  By  the  extraordinary  exportation 
which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  it.muCl 
'frequently  hinder  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  com- 
penfating  the  fcarcity  of  another. 

B.oth  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  fcar- 
cicy,  therefore,  the  bounty  raifes.  the  price  of 
corn  above  vdiat^ it  .naturally  .would  be  in  the 
- i.  adlual 
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aftual  ftate  of  tillage.  If,  during  the  fixty-four  < 
firft  years  of  the  prefent  century,  therefore,  the 
average  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the 
fixty-four  lafl:  years  of  the  lad  century,  it  mud, 
in  the  fame  date  of  tillage,  have  been  much 
more  fo,  had  it  not  been  for  this  operation  of  the 
bounty. 

But  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  faid,  the 
date  of  tillage  would  not  have  been  the  fame. 
What  may  have  been  the  "effecds  of  this  inditu- 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I diall 
endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  I come  tp 
treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I diall  only  ob- 
ferve  at  prefent,  that  this  rife  in  the  value  of 
filver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been  obferved 
to  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  fame 
period,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  too, 
by  three  very  faithful,  diligent,  and  laborious 
collectors  of  the  prices  of  corn,  Mr.  Dupre  de 
St.  Maur,  Mr.  Melfance,  and  the  author  of  the 
Effay  on  the  police  of  grain.  But  in  France, 
till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  by  law 
prohibited  j and  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fup^ 
pofe,  that  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  price 
which  took  place  in  one  'country,  notwithdand- 
ing  this  prohibition,  fhould  in  another  be  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  ex- 
portation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  confider 
this  variation  in  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
as  the  effed  rather  of  fome  gradual  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  diver  in  the  European  market, 
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BOOK  than  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average  value  of  corn. 


Corn,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  at  dillant 
periods  of  time  a more  accurate  meafure  of  value 
than  cither  filver,  or  perhaps  any  other  commo- 
dity. When,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of  America,  corn  rofe  to  three  and  four 
times  its  former  money  price,  this  change  was 
univerfally  afcribed,  not  to  any  rife  in  the  real 
value  of  corn,  but  to  a fall  in  the  real  value  of 
filver.  If  during  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century,  therefore,  the  average  money 
price  of  corn  has  fallen  fomewhat  below  what  it 
had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, we  fhould  in  the  lame  manner  impute  this 
change,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  corn, 
but  to  fome  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver  in  the 
European  market. 

The  high  price  of  corn  during  thefe  ten  or 
tweh/e  years  pad,  indeed,  has  occafioned  a fufpicion 
that  the  real  value  of  filver  dill  continues  to  fall 
in  the  European  market.  This  high  price  of 
corn,  however,  feems  evidently  to  have  been  the 
eded  of  the  extraordinary  unfavourablenefs  of 
the  feafons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  a permanent,  but  as  a tranfitory  and  oc- 
cafional  event.  The  feafons  for  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  pad  have  been  unfavourable  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe;  and  the  diforders 
of  Poland  have  very  much  incrcafed  the  fcarcity 
in  all  thofe  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  ufed 
to  be  fupplled  from  that  market.  So  long  a 
couiTe  of  bad  feafons,  though  not  a very  common 
event,  is  by  no  means  a fingular  one ; and  whoever 
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has  enquired  much  into  the  hiftory  of  the  prices  ' 
of  corn  in  former  times,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  re- 
coiled feveral  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 
Ten  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity,  befidcs,  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordi- 
nary plenty.  The  low  price  of  corn  from  1741 
to  1750,  both  inclufive,  may  very  well  be  fet  in 
oppofition  to  its  high  price  during  thefe  laft 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufliels  of 
the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  was  only 
i/.  13J.  9^.4,  which  is  nearly  6 s.  3 below  the 
average  price  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prcfcnt  century.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  eight  bufhels  of  middle  wheat,  comes  out,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  to  have  been  during  thefe 
ten  years,  only  i /.  6s.  ^ d. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the  bounty 
muft  have  hindered  the  price  of  corn  from  fall- 
ing fo  low  in  the  home  market  as  it  naturally 
would  have  done.  During  thefe  ten  years  the 
quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported,  it  appears 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  eight  millions  twenty-nine  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  quarters  one  bufhel.  The 
bounty  paid  for  this  amounted  to  1,514,962/. 
lys.  4^.  In  1749  accordingly,  Mr.  Pelham, 
at  that  time  prime  minifter,  obferved  to  the 
Honfe  of  Commons,  that  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  a very  extraordinary  fiim  had  been 
paid  as  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  corn. 
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B 0^0  K He  had  good  reafon  to  make  this  obfervatlon, 
«nd  in  the  following  year  he  might  have  had  ftill 
better.  In  that  Tingle  year  the  bounty  paid 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  324, 176  /.  10/.  6 * 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  obferve  how  much  this 
forced  exportation  muft  have  raifed  the  price  of 
corn  above  what  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in 
the  home  market.  > 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  ac- 
count of  thofe  ten  years  feparated  from  the  reft. 
He  will  find  there  too  the  particular  account  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  of  w'hich  the  average  is 
likewife  below,  though  ' not  To  much  below,  the 
general  average  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
century.  T he  year  1740,  however,  was  a year  of 
extraordinary  fcarcity.  Thcfe  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1750,  may  very  well  be-fet  in  oppofition 
to  the  twenty  preceding  1770.  As  the  former 
were  a good  deal  below  the  general  average  of 
the  century,  notwithftanding  the  intervention  of 
one  or  two  dear  years  ; fo  the  latter  have  been 
a good  deal  above  it,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1759, 
for  example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as 
much  below  the  general  average,  as  the  latter 
have  been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to  im- 
pute it  to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently 
been  too  fudden  to  be  aferibed  to  any  change  in 
the  value  of  filver,  which  is  always  flow  and 
gradual.  The  fuddennefs  of  the  eflcdl  can  be 

* See  Trads  on  the  Corn  Trade;  Trafl  3d. 
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accounted  for  only  by  a caufe  which  can  operate 
fuddenly,  the  accidental  variation  of  the  feafons. 

The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  rifen  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.  This,  however.  Teems  to  be  the  effeft, 
not  To  much  of  any  diminution  in  the  value  of 
filver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increafe 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Great  Britain,  arifing 
from  the  great,  and  almoft  univerfal  profperity 
of  the^  country.  In  France,  a country  not  alto- 
gether fo  profperous,  the  money  price  of  labour 
has,  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  been 
obferved  to  fink  gradually  with  the  average 
money  price  of  corn.  Both  in  the  laft  century 
and  in  the  prefent,  the  day-wages  of  common 
labour  are  there  faid  to  have  been  pretty  uni- 
formly about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  average 
price  of  the  feptier  of  wheat,  a meafure  which 
contains  a little  more  than  four  Winchefter 
biifhels.  In  Great  Britain  the  real  recompence 
9f  labour,  it  has  already  been  Ihown,  the  real 
quantities  of  the  neceftaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life  which  are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  in- 
creafed  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  rife  in  its  money  price 
Teems  to  have  been  the  efteft,  not  of  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  filver  in  the  general  market 
of  Europe,  but  of  a rife  in  the  real  price  of  la- 
bour in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumftances  of 
the  country. 

For  fome  time  after  the  firft  difeovery  of 
America,  filver  would  continue  to  fell  at  its 
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B 0^0  K former,  or  not  much  below  its  former  price, 
u— The  profits  of  mining  would  for  fome  time 
be  very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural 
rate.  Thofe  who  imported  that  metal  into 
Europe,  however,  would  foon  find  that  the 
whole  annual  importation  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  at  this  high  price.  Silver  would  gradually 
exchange  for  a fmaller  and  a fmaller  quantity  of 
goods.  Its  price  would  fink  gradually  lower  and 
lower  till  it  fell  to  its  natural  price ; or  to  what 
was  jufl  fufficient  to  pay,  according  to  their  na- 
tural rates,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  the  profits 
of  the  flock,  and  the  rent  of  the  land,  which 
mufl:  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  from  the  mine 
to  the  market.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver 
mines  of  Peru,  the  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
amounting  to  a tenth  of  the  grofs  produce,  eats 
up,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  the  whole  rent 
of  the  land.  This  tax  was  originally  a half  j 
it  foon  afterwards  fell  to  a third,  then  to  a fifth, 
and  at  lad  to  a tenth,  at  which  rate  it  dill  con- 
tinues. In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines 
of  Peru,  this,  it  feems,  is  all  that  remains,  after 
replacing  the  dock  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits  ; and  it 
feems  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  rhefe 
profits,  which  were  once  very  high,  are  now  as  low 
as  they  can  well  be,  confidently  with  carrying  on 
their  works. 

The  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  reduced  to 
.a  fifth  of  the  regidered  filver  in  1504  *,  one- 

• Solorzano,  vol.  ii.  i 
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and-forty  years  before  1545*  date  of  the  dif-  chap. 
covery  of  the  mines  of  Fotofi.  In  the  courfe  of  ■ 

ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  thefe  mines,  the 
moil  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  fufHcient 
to  produce  their  full  efFed,  or  to  reduce  th« 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market  as  low  as 
it  could  well  fall,  while  it  continued  to  pay  this 
tax  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Ninety  years  is  time 
jufficient  to  reduce  any  commodity,  of  which  there 
is  no  monopoly,  to  its  natural  price,  or  to  the 
lowed  price  at  which,  while  it  pays  a particular  tax, 
it  can  continue  to  be  fold  for  any  confiderable  time 
together. 

The  price  of  filver  in  the  European  market 
might  perhaps  have  fallen  dill  lower,  and  it 
might  have  become  necefiary  either  to  reduce  the 
tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one  tenth,  as  in  1736, 
but  to  one  twentieth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  mines  which  are  now 
wrought.  The  gradual  increafe  of  the  demand 
for  filver,  or  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of 
America,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  has  pre- 
vented this  from  happening,  and  which  has  not 
only  kept  up  the  value  of  filver  in  the  European 
market,  but  has  perhaps  even  raifed  it  foine- 
what  higher  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
lad  century. 

Since  the  fird  difeovery  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  its  filver  mines  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
ten  five. 
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First,  The  market  of  Europe  has  become 
gradually  more  and  more  extenfive.  Since  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
has  been  much  improved.  England,  Holland, 
France  and  Germany ; even  Sweden,  Denmark* 
and  Rufha,  have  all  advanced  confiderably  both 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufa'^urcs.  Italy  feems 
not  to  have  gone  backwards.  I'he  fall  of  Italy 
preceded  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  Since  that  time 
it  feems  rather  to  have  recovered  a little,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  indeed,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
gone  backwards.  Portugal,  however,  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  Europe,  and  the  declenfion  of 
Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  Spain  was  a very  poor  country,  even  in 
comuarifon  vvith  France,  which  has  been  fo 
much  improved  fmee  that  time.  It  was  the 
well-known  remark  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
who  had  travelled  fo  fiequently  through  both 
countries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in  France, 
but  that  every  thing  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
increafing  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
fadlures  of  Europe  mull  necellarily  have  required 
a gradual  incrcafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver  coin 
to  circulate  it;  and  the  increafing  number  of 
wealthy  individuals  muft  have  required  the  like 
incrcafe  in  tlie  quantity  of  their  place  and  other 
ornaments  of  lilver. 

Secondly,  America  is  itfelf  a new  market  for 
the  produce  of  its  own  filver  mines;  and  as  its 
advances  in  agriculture,  iriduftry,  and  popula- 
tion arc  much  more  rapid  than  thofe  of  the  moft 
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thriving  countries  in  Europe,  its  demand  mufl 
increafe  much  more  rapidly.  The  Englilh  co- 
lonies are  altogether  a new  market,  which  partly 
for  coin,  and  partly  for  plate,  requires  a conti- 
nually augmenting  fupply  of  filver  through  a 
great  continent  where  there  never  was  any  de- 
mand before.  The  greater  part  too  of  the 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies  are  altogether 
new  markets.  New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,  Pa- 
raguay, and  the  Brazils,  were,  before  difcovered 
by  the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  favage  nations, 
who  had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  A con- 
fiderable  degree  of  both  has  now  been  introduced 
into  all  of  them.  - Even  Mexico  and  Peru, 
though  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  altogether 
new  markets,  are  certainly  much  more  exten- 
five  ones  than  they  ever  were  before.  After  all 
the  wonderful  tales  which  have  been  publifhed 
concerning  the  fplendid  ftate  of  thofe  countries 
in  ancient  times,  whoever  reads,  with  any  de- 
gree of  fober  judgment,  the  hiftory  of  their  fird 
difcovery  and  conqueft,  will  evidently  difcern 
that,  in  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  their 
inhabitants  were  much  more  ignorant  than  the 
Tartars  of  the  Ukraine  are  at  prefent.  Even  the 
Peruvians,  the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two, 
though  they  made  ufe  of  gold  and  diver  as  or- 
naments, had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.  Their 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 
there  was  accordingly  fcarce  any  divifion  of  la- 
bour among  them.  Thofe  who  cultivated  the 
ground  were  obliged  to  build  their  own  houfes, 
to  make  their  own  houQiold  furniture,  their  own 
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BOOK  clothes,  Ihoes,  and  inftruments  of  agriculture* 
The  few  artificers  among  them  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  maintained  by  the  fovereign,  the  nobles^ 
and  the  priefts,  and  were  probably  their  fervants 
or  flaves.  All  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  never  furnifhed  one  fingle  manu- 
facture to  Europe.  The  Spanifh  armies,  though 
they  Icarce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  men,  and 
^frequently  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number^ 
found  almoft  every-where  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fubfiftence.  The  famines  which  they  are 
faid  to  have  occafioncd  almoft  wherever  they 
■went,  in  countries  too  which  at  the  fame  time 
are  reprefented  as  very  populous  and  well-culti- 
vated, fufficiently  demonftrate  that  the  (lory  of 
this  populoufnefs  and  high  cultivation  is  in  a 
great  meafure  fabulous.  The  Spanifli  colonies 
are  under  a government  in  many  refpects  lefs 
favourable  to  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po- 
pulation, than  that  of  the  Englifli  colonies. 
They  feem,  however,  to  be  advancing  in  all 
thefe  much  more  rapidly  than  any  country  in 
Europe.  In  a fertile  foil  and  happy  climate, 
the  great  abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  land,  a 
circumftance  common  to  all  new  colonies,  is,  it 
feems,  fo  great  an  advantage  as  to  compenfatc 
many  defeCls  in  civil  government.  Frezier,  who 
vificed  Peru  in  1713,  reprefents  Lima  as  con- 
taining between  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight 
thoufand  inhabitants.  Ulloa,  wffio  refided  in 
the  fame  country  between  1740  and  1746,  repre- 
fents  it  as  containing  more  than  fifty  thoufand. 
The  difference  in  their  accounts  of  the  populouf- 
nefs 
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nefs  of  feveral  other  principal  towns  in  Chili  and  chap. 
Peru  is  nearly  the  fame  j and  as  there  leems  to  be  , 

ho  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  good  information  of 
either,  it  marks  an  increafe  which  is  fcarce  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Englifh  colonies.  America,  there- 
fore, is  a new  market  for  the  produce  of  its  own 
filver  mines,  of  which  the  demand  muft  increafe 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  moft  thriving 
country  in  Europe. 

Thirdly^  The  Eaft  Indies  is  another  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of  America, 
and  a market  which,  from  the  time  of  the  fir^ 
difcovery  of  thofc  mines,  has  been  continually 
taking  off  a greater  and  a greater  quantity  of 
filver.  Since  that  time,  the  diredt  trade  be- 
tween America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Acapulco  fhips,  has 
been  continually  augmenting,  and  the  indirect 
intercourfe  by  the  way  of  Europe  has  been  aug- 
»menting  in  a ftill  greater  proportion.  During 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  Portuguefe  were  the 
only  European  nation  who  carried  on  any  regu- 
lar trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  the  laft  years  of 
that  century  the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon 
this  monopoly,  and  in  a few  years  expelled  them 
from  their  principal  fettlements  in  India.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century,  thofe  two  na.. 
tions  divided  the  moft  confidcrable  part  of  the 
Eaft  India  trade  between  them;  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  continually  augmenting  in  a ftill  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  Portuguefe  declined. 

The  Englifh  and  French  carried  on  fome  trade 

with 
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BOOK  with  India  in  the  lafl  century*  but  it  has  bee'ii 

^ greatly  augmented  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 

fenc.  The  Eall  India  trade  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  began  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. Even  the  Mufcovites  nov/  trade  regularly 
with  China  by  a fort  of  caravans  which  go  over 
land  through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Pekin.  The 
Eail;  India  trade  of  all  thefe  nations,  if  we  except 
that  of  the  French,  which  the  laft  war  had  well 
nigh  annihilated,  has  been  almoft  continually 
augmenting.  The  increafing  confumption  of 
Eaft  India  goods  in  Europe,  is,  it  fcems,  fo  great, 
as  to  afford  a gradual  increafe  of  employment  to 
them  all.  Tea,  for  example,  was  a drug  very 
little  nfed  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.  At  prefent  the  value  of  the  tea  an- 
nually imported  by  the  Englifli  Eafl;  India  Com- 
pany, for  the  ufe  of  their  own  countrymen, 
amounts  to  more  chan  a million  and  a half  a 
year  j and  even  this  is  not  enough  j a great  deal 
more  being  conftantly  fmuggled  into  the  coun- 
try from  the  ports  of  Holland,  from  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden,  and  from  the  coaft  of  France 
too,  as  long  as  the  French  Eaft  India  Company 
was  in  profperity.  The  confumption  of  the 
porcelain  of  China,  of  the  fpiceries  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, of  the  piece  goods  of  Bengal,  and  of  innu- 
merable other  articles,  has  incrcafed  very  nearly 
in  a like  proportion.  The  tonnage  accordingly 
of  all  the  European  fliipping  employed  in  the 
Eaft  India  trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  laft 
century,  was  not,  perhaps,  much  greater  than 
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that  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  before  chap. 
the  late  rcdufHon  of  their  (hipping.  . 1 ^ 

But  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  particularly  in  China 
and  Indoftan,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  the  Europeans  firfl  began  to  trade  to  thofe 
countries,  was  much  higher  than  in  Europe; 
and  it  (fill  continues  to  be  fo.  In  rice  countries, 
which  generally  yield  two,  fometimes  three  crops 
in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  chan  any 
common  crop  of  corn,  the  abundance  of  food 
muft  be  much  greater  than  in  any  corn  country 
of  equal  extent.  Such  countries  are  accord- 
ingly much  more  populous.  In  them  too  the 
rich,  having  a greater  fuper-abundance  of  food 
to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  they  themfeives  can 
confume,  have  the  means  of  purchafing  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  The  retinue  of  a grandee  in  China  or 
Indoftan  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  much 
more  numerous  and  fplendid  than  that  of  the 
richeft  fubjcdls  in  Europe.  I'he  fame  fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  of  which  they  have  the  dif- 
pofal,  enables  them  to  give  a greater  quantity 
of  it  for  ail  thofe  fingular  and  rare  produftions 
which  nature  furniflies  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities; fuch  as  the  precious  metals  and  the  pre- 
cious ftones,  the  great  objeds  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  rich.  Though  the  mines,  therefore, 
which  fupplied  the  Indian  market  had  been  as 
abundant  as  thofe  which  fupplied  the  European, 
fuch^  commodities  would  natural Iv  exchange  for 

* O 

a greater  quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  mines  which  fupplied  the  Indian 
I.  X market 
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• BOOK  market  with  the  precious  metals  feem  to  have 

4 been  a good  deal  lefs  abundant,  and  thofe  which 

fupplied  it  with  the  precious  ftones  a good  deal 
more  lb,  than  the  mines  which  fupplied  the 
European.  The  precious  metals,  therefore, 
would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for  fomewhat 
a greater  quantity  of  the  precious  ftones,  and  for 
a much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
T he  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greateft  of  all 
fuperfluities,  would  be  fomewhat  lower,  and  that 
of  food,  the  firft  of  ail  neceffaries,  a great  deal 
lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  But 
the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  lower  both  in 
China  and  Indoftan,  the  two  great  markets  of 
India,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  there, 
purchafe  a fmaller  quantity  of  food;  and  as  the 
money  price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 
lov/er  upon  a double  account;  upon  account 
both  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  food  which  it  will 
purchafe,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that  food.  But 
in  countries  of  equal  art  and  induftry,  the  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufaftures  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour;  and 
in  manufaduring  art  and  induftry,  China  and 
Indoftan,  though  inferior,  feem  not  to  be  much 
inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufaftures,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  be  much  lower  in  thofe  great 
empires  than  it  is  any- where  in  Europe.  Through 
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the  greater  part  of  Europe  too  the  expence  of 
land-carriage  increafes  very  much  both  the  real 
and  nominal  price  of  mod  manufa6lures.  Ic 
cofts  more  labour,  and  therefore  more  money,  to 
bring  firfl:  the  materials,  and  afterwards  the  com- 
plete manufafture  to  market.  In  China  and  In- 
doftan  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  naviga- 
tions fave  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and 
confequently  of  this  money,  and  thereby  reduce 
ftill  lower  both  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  manufadures.  Upon 
all  thefc  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are  a com-*- 
modity  which  ic  aUays  has  been,  and  dill  con- 
tinues to  be,  extremely  advantageous  to  carry 
from  Europe  to  India.  There  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  which  brings  a better  price  there  j 
or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  commodities  which  it  cofts  in  Europe, 
will  purchafe  or  command  a greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.  It  is  more 
advantageous  too  to  carry  filver  thither  than 
goldj  becaufe  in  China,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion  be- 
tween fine  filver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  or 
at  mod:  as  twelve  to  onej  whereas  in  Europe  if 
is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  ten,  or 
at  mod:  twelve,  ounces  of  filver,  will  purchafe  an 
ounce  of  gold:  in  Europe  ic  requires  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  fhips  which  fail  to 
India,  diver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moft 
valuable varticles,  Ic  is  the  moft  valuable  article  in 
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the  Acapulco  fhips  which  fail  to  Manilla,  The 
filver  of  the  new  continent  feems  in  this  manner  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  commodities  by  which  the 
commerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  old 
one  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in  a 
great  meafure,  that  thofe  diffant  parts  of  the 
world  are  connected  with  one  another. 

In  order  to  fupply  fo  very  widely  extended  a 
market,  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
from  the  mines  mull  not  only  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  that  continual  increafe  both  of  coin  and 
of  plate  which  is  required  in  all  thriving-  coun- 
tries; but  to  repair  that  continual  wafte  and  con- 
fumption  of  filver  which  takes  place  in  all  coun- 
tries where  that  metal  is  ufed. 

The  continual  confumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  by 
wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  fenfible;  and  in 
commodities  of  which  the  ufe  is  fo  very  widely 
extended,  would  alone  require  a very  great  an- 
nual fupply.  The  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
in  fome  particular  manufactures,  though  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  greater  upon  the  whole  than  this 
gradual  confumption,  is,  however,  much  more 
fenfible,  as  it  is  much  more  rapid.  In  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and 
plating,  and  thereby  difqualified  from  ever  after- 
wards appearing  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  metals,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  We  may  from  thence  form 
fome  notion  how  great  mud  be  the  annual  con- 
fumption in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
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cither  in  manufadures  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces,  embroideries, 
gold  and  filver  fluffs,  the  gilding  of  books,  fur- 
niture, &c.  A confiderable  quantity  too  muff 
be  annually  loft  in  tranfporting  thofe  metals  from 
one  place  to  another  both  by  Tea  and  by  land. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Afia, 
befidcs,  the  almoft  univerfal  cuftom  of  concealing 
treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the  perfon 
who  makes  the  concealment,  muft  occafion  the 
lofs  of  a ftill  greater  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  fflver  imported  at 
both  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  (including  not  only  what 
comes  under  regifter,  but  what  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fmuggled)  amounts,  according  to  the  beft  ac- 
counts, to  about  fix  millions  fterling  a year. 

According  to  Mr.  Meggens*  the  annual  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  an 
average  of  fix  years j viz.  from  1748  to  1753, 
both  inclufivej  and  into  Portugal,  at  an  average 
of  feven  years;  viz.  from  1747  to  1753, 
inclufive;  amounted  in  filver  to  1,101,107 
pounds  weight;  and  in  gold  to  49,940  pounds 
weight.  The  filver,  at  fixty-two  fhillings  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  3,413,431/.  10 j.  fter- 
ling. The  gold,  at  forty-four  guineas  and  a 

♦ Poftfcrlpt  to  the  Univerfal  Merchant,  p.  15  and  16, 
This  Poftfcrlpt  was  not  printed  till  1756,  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  which  has  never  had  a fecond  edi- 
tion. The  Poftfcript  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  few  copies : 
it  corre^ls  feveral  errors  in  the  book. 
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half  the  pound  Troy,  amounts  to  2,333,446/.  14/, 
fterling.  Both  together  amount  to  5,746,878/.  4J, 
flerling.  The  account  of  what  was  imported 
under  regifter,  he  affures  us,  is  exadt.  He  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  each  rnetal,  which,  according 
to  the  regifter,  each  of  them  afforded.  He 
makes  an  allowance  too  for  the  quantity  of  each 
metal  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled.  The  great  experience  of  this  judicious 
merchant  renders  his  opinion  of  confiderable 
weight. 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  fometimes, 
w'dl  informed  xAuthor  of  the  Philofophical  and 
Political  Hiftory  of  the  Eilablifhment  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annual  im-^ 
portation  of  regifteied  gold  and  filver  into  Spain, 
at  an  average  of  eleven  yearsj  viz.  from  1754  to 
1764,  both  inclufive;  amounted  to  13,984,1854 
piafires  of  ten  reals.  On  account  of  what 
may  have  been  fmuggled,  however,  the  whole 
'annual  importation,  he  fuppofes,  may  have  a- 
mounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  piaftres;  which, 
at  4J.  Gd.  the  piadre,  is  equal  to  3,825,000/. 
flerling.  hie  gives  the  detail  too  of  the  par- 
ticular places  from  which  the  gold  and  filver 
were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quantities 
of  each  metal  which,  according  to  the  regifter, 
each  of  them  afforded.  He  informs'  us  to  too, 
that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into 
Lifbon  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the 

king 
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king  of  Portugal,  which  it  feems  is  one- fifth  of  c 
the  ftandard  metal,  we  might  value  it  at  eighteen  ^ 
millions  of  cruzadoes,  or  forty-five  millions  of 
French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  millions  fler- 
ling.  On  account  of  what  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled,  however,  we  may  fafely,  he  fays,  add  to 
this  fum  an  eighth  more,  or  250,0^0/.  fierling, 
fo  that  the  whole  will  amount  to  2,2*0, coo/, 
fierling.  i^ccording  to  this  account,  thereforej 
the  whole  annual  importation  of  the  precious 
metals  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  amounts  to 
about  6,075,000/.  fierling. 

Several  ocher  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manufcript,  accounts,  I have  been  aflured,  agree, 
in  making  this  whole  annual  importation  amount  at 
an  average  to  about  fix  millions  fierling;  fome- 
times  a little  more,  fometimes  a little  lefs. 

The  annual  importation  of  the  precious  metals 
into  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. Some  part  is  fent  annually  by  the  Aca- 
pulco fhips  to  Manilla ; fome  part  is  employed 
in  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Spanifli  colo- 
nies carry  on  with  thofe  of  other  European  na- 
tions; and  fome  part,  no  doubt,  rennains  in  the 
country.  The  mines  of  America,  beiidcs,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gold  and  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  They  arc,  how^ever,  by  far  the  moll 
abundant.  . The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
which  are  known,  is  infignificant,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, in  comparifon  with  theirs;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  produce,  it  is  likewife  ac- 
knowledged, is  annually  imported  into  Cadiz 
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and  Lifbon.  But-  the  confumption  of  Birming- 
ham alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thoofand  pounds  a 
year,  is  equal  to  the  hundred-and-twentieth  part 
of  this  annual  -importation  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil- 
lions a year.  The  whole  annual  confumption  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  where  thofe  metals  arc 
ufed,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  produce.  * The  remainder  may  be  no 
more  than  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  increafing  de- 
mand of  all  thriving  countries.  It  may  even  have 
fallen  fo  far  fhort  of  this  demand  as  fomewhat  to 
raife  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  the  European 
market. 

The  quantity  of  brafs  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  thofe  coarfe  metals  are  likely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become 
.gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why  fhould  wc 
imagine  that  the  precious  metals  are  likely  to  do 
fo?  The  coarfe  metals,  indeed,  though  harder, 
are  put  to  much  harder  ufes,  and,  as  they  are  of 
lefs  value,  lefs  care  is  employed  in  their  prefer- 
vation.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not 
neceffarily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are 
liable  too  to  be  loft,  wafted,  and  confumed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  flow 
and  gradual  variations,  varies  lefs  from  year  to 
year  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land  j and  the  price  of  the  pre- 
cious 
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clous  metals  is  even  lefs  liable  to  fudden  vari-  chap. 
ations  than  that  of  the  coarfe  ones.  The  durable- 
nefs  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary 
fteadinds  of  price.  The  corn  which  was  brought 
to  market  laft  year,  will  be  all  or  almoft  all  con- 
fumed  long  before  the  end  of  this  year.  But  Tome 
part  of  the  iron  which  was  brought  from  the  mine 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  ftill  in 
ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the  gold  which  was 
brought  from  it  two  or  three  thoufand  years  a’gb. 

The  different  maffes  of  corn  which  in  different 
years  muft  fupply  the  confumption  of  the  world, 
will  always  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  refpe6f:ive 
produce  of  thofe  different  years.  But  the  propor- 
tion between  the  different  maffes  of  iron  which 
may  be  in  ufc  in  two  different  years,  will  be  very 
little  affeded  by  any  accidental  difference  in  the 
produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  thofe  two  years ; and 
the  proportion  between  the  maffes  of  gold  will  be 
ftill  lels  affeded  by  any  fuch  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines.  Though  the  produce  of 
the  greater  part  of  metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  corn-fields,  thofe  variations 
have  not  the  lame  effc6l  upon  the  price  of" the  one 
fpecks  of  commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other. 
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Variations  in  the  Proportion  between  the  rejpebiive 
V alues  of  Gold  and  Silver, 

t^efore  the  difcovery  of -the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  fiiver 
was  regulated  in  the  different  mints  of  Europe, 
between  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  and  one  to 
twelve;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
fine  filver.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
it  came  to  be  regulated,  betw'een  the  proportions 
of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fifteen ; that  is,  an 
ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to  be  fuppofed  worth 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver. 
Gold  rofe  in  its  nominal  value,  or  in  the  quan- 
tity of  filver  vdiich  was  given  for  it.  Both  me- 

\ 

tals  funk  in  their  real  value,  or  in  rhe  quantity 
of  labour  which  they  could  j)urchafe;  but  filver 
/funk  more  than  gold.  Though  both  the  gold 
and  filver  mines  of  America  exceeded  in  fertility 
all  thofe  which  had  ever  been  known  before,  the 
fertility  of  the  filver  mines  had,  it  ieems,  been 
proportionably  flill  greater  than  that  of  the  gold 
ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  filver  carried  annually 
from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  fome  of  the 
Englifh  fettlements,  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold.  In  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  fuppofed  to 
be  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  mint,  perhaps, 
rated  too  high  for  the  value  which  it  bears  in  the 

market 
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market  of  i^enpal.  In  China,  the  proportion  of  c ha  p. 

gold  to  filvei  dill  continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one  ( 

to  twelve.  In  Japan,  it  is  laid  to  be  as  one  to 
eight. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  IMeggens's  account,  is  as  one  to 
, twenty-twt)  nearlv ; that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold 
there  are  imported  a little  more  than  twenty -two 
ounces  of  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  filver 
fent  annually  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  reduces,  he  lup- 
pofes,  the  quantities  of  thole  metals  which  re- 
main in  Europe,  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  the  proportion  of  their  values. 

The  proportion  between  their  values,  he  Teems 
to  think,  muft  neceflfarily  be  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tween their  quantities,  and  would  therefore  be  as 
one  to  twenty-two,  were  it  not  for  this  greater 
exportation  of  filver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  re- 
fpedfive  values  of  two  commodities  is  not  necef- 
farily  the  fame  as  that  between  the  quantities  of 
them  which  are  commonly  in  the  market.  The 
price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is  about 
threefcore  times  the  price  of  a lamb,  reckoned  at 
3J.  6d,  It  would  be  abfurd,  however,  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  there  are  com.monly  in  the  mar- 
ket threefcore  lambs  for  one  ox:  and  it  would  be 
juft  as  abfurd  to  infer,  becaufe  an  ounce  of  gold 
will  commonly  purchafe  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the 
market  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  filver 
for  one  ounce  of  gold. 
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The  quantity  of  filver  commonly  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  probable,  is  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  gold,  than  the  value  of  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  gold  is  to  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  filver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
cheap  commodity  brought  to  market,  is  com- 
monly not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a dear  one.  The 
whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought  to 
market  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher^s-meat;  the 
whole  quantity  of  butcher*s-meat,  than  the  whole 
quantity  of  poultry;  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
poultry,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  wild  fowl. 
There  are  fo  many  more  purchafers  for  the  cheap 
than  for  the  dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  but  a greater  value,  ,can 
commonly  be  difpofed  of.  The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  cheap  commodity  muft  com- 
monly be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  tlie  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.  When  we 
compare  the  precious  metals  with  one  another, 
filver  is  a cheap,  and  gold  a dear  commodity. 
We  ought  naturally  to  expeff,  therefore,  that 
there  Ibould  always  be  in  the  market,  not  only  a 
greater  quantify,  but  a greater  value  of  filver 
than  of  gold.  Let  any  man,  who  has  a little  of 
both,  compare  his  own  filver  with  his  gold  plate, 
and  he  will  probably  find,  that,  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  latter.  Many  people,  befidea, 
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have  a good  deal  of  filver  who  have  no  gold  c h^a  p. 
plate,  which,  even  with  thofe  who  have  it,  is  ge- 
nerally  confined  to  watch-cafes,  fnufF-boxes,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets  of  which  the  whole  amount 
is  feldom  of  great  value.  In  the  Britifii  coin, 
indeed,  the  value  ' of  the  gold  preponderates 
greatly,  but  it  is  not  fo  in  that  of  all  countries. 

In  the  coin  of  fome  countries  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch  coin, 
before  the  union  with  England,  the  gold  prepon- 
derated very  little,  though  it  did  fomewhat*,  as 
it  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the 
coin  of  many  countries  the  filver  preponderates. 

In  France,  the  larged  dims  are  commonly  paid 
in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more 
gold  than  what  is  neceflary  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  fuperior  value,  however,  of 
the  filver  plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which 
takes  place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compenfate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold  coin 
above  the  filver,  which  takes  place  only  in  fome 
countries. 

Though,  in  one  fenfe  of  the  w’ord,  filver 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  than  goldj  yet,  in  another  fenfe, 
gold  may,  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  date  of  the 
Spaniffi  market  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper 
than  filver.  A commodity  may  be  faid  to  be 
dear  or  cheap,  not  only  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  greatnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  its  ufual  price,  but 

* See  Rucldiman’s  Preface  to  Arderfon’s  Diplomats,  &c. 
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B o K according  as  that  price  is  more  or  lefs  above  the 
lowed  for  which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket for  any  confiderable  time  together.  This 
lowed  price  is  that  which  barely  replaces,  with 
a moderate  profit,  the  dork  which  mud  be  cm- 
plowed  in  bringing  the  ‘commodity  thither.  It 
is  the  price  which  affords  nothing  to  the  land- 
lord, of  which  rent  makes  not  any  component 
part,  but  which  refolves  itfelf  altogether  into 
wages  and  profit.  But,  in  the  prefent  date  of 
the  Spanifh  market,  gold  is  certainly  fomewhaC 
nearer  to  this  lowed  price  than  filver.  The  tax 
of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  dandard  metal,  or  five  per 
cent.;  whereas  his  tax  upon  diver  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
thefe  taxes  too,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
confids  the  whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  diver  mines  of  Spanifh  America;  and* 
that  upon  gold  is  dill  worfe  paid  than  that  upon 
filver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines  too,  as  they  more  rarely  make  a for- 
tune, mull,  in  general,  be  dill  more  moderate 
than  thofe  of  the  undertakers  of  diver  mines. 
The  price  of  Spanifh  gold,  therefore,  as  it  af- 
fords both  lefs  rent  and  lefs  profit,  mud,  in  the 
Spanifh  market,  be  fomewhat  nearer  to  the 
lowed  price  for  which  it  is  podible  to  bring  it 
thither,  than  the  price  of  Spanifh  diver.  When 
all  expences  are  computed,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  one  metal,  k would  feem,  cannot,  in  the 
Spanifh  market,  be  difpofed  ot  fo  advantageoufly 
as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  oihcr.  The  ta:^, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  of  the  king  of  Portugal  upon  the  gold  c 
of  the  Brazils,  is  the  fame  with  the  ancient  tax  ^ 
of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  the  filver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru;  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  uncertain  whether  to  the 
general  market  of  Europe  the  whole  mafs  of  Ame- 
rican gold  comes  at  a price  nearer  to  the  loweft  for 
which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  it  thither,  than  the 
whole  mafs  of  American  filver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  Hones 
may,  perhaps,  be  ftill  nearer  to  the  loweft  price  at 
which  it  is  poflible  to  bring  them  to  market,  than 
even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  any  part 
of  a tax  which  is  not  only  impofed  upon  one  of 
the  mod  proper  fubieds  of  taxation,  a mere  lux- 
ury and  fuperfluity,  but  which  affords  fo  very 
important  a revenue,  as  the  tax  upon  filver,  will 
ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is  pofTible  to  pay 
it;  yet  the  fame  impoffibility  of  paying  it,  which 
in  1736  made  it  neceffiry  to  reduce  it  from  one- 
fifth  to  one  tenth,  may  in  time  make  it  neceffary 
to  reduce  it  ftill  further ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  made  it  neceffary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold 
to  one-twentieth.  That  the  filver  mines  of 
Spanifli  America,  like  all  other  mines,  become 
gradually  more  expenfive  in  the  working,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is  neceiTary 
to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the  greater  expence 
of  drawing  out  the  water,  and  of  fupplying  them 
with  frefh  air  at  thofe  depths,  is  acknowledged  by 
every  body  who  has  inquired  into  the  ftate  of 
thofe  mines. 
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These  caiifes,  which  are  equivalent  to  a grow- 
ing fcarcity  of  filver  (for  a commodity  may  be 
faid  to  grow  fcarcer  when  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  expenfive  to  colle6t  a certain  quantity 
of  it),  mufl,  in  time,  produce  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  events.  The  increafe  of  the  ex- 
pense muft  cither,  fiift,  be  compenfated  alto- 
gether by  a proportionable  increafe  in  the  price  of 
the  metal  j or  fecondly,  it  muft  be  compenfated 
altogether  by  a proportionable  diminution  of  the 
tax  upon  filver  j or  thirdly,  it  muft  be  com- 
penfated  partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
other  of  thofe  two  expedients.  This  third  event 
is  very  pofTible.  As  gold  rofe  in  its  price  in 
proportion  to  filver,  notwithftanding  a great  di- 
minution of  the  tax  upon  gold  ; fo  filver  might 
rife  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  com- 
modities, notwithftanding  an  equal  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  filver. 

SucF^  fuccefiive  red  unions  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
rnuft  certainly  retard,  more  or  lefs,  the  rife  of  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  redudtions  many  mines  may  be 
wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax ; 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  to 
market  muft  always  be  fomewhat  greater,  and, 
therefore,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  fome- 
what  lefs,  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
In  confequence  of  the  reduction  in  1736,  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market,  though 
it  may  not  at  this  day  be  lower  than  before  that 
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redu6lion,  is,  probably,  at  lead  ten  per  cent,  lower  c h^a  p. 
than  it  would  have  been,  had"  the  Court  of  Spain 
continued  to  exa<d  the  old  tax. 

That,  notwithftanding  this  reduiflion,  the 
value  of  filver  has,  during  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
Lent  century,  begun  to  rife  fomewhat  'in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  the  fads  and  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  above,  difpofe  me  to  believe; 
or  more  properly  to  fufped  and  conjedure ; for 
the  bed  opinion  which  'I  can  form  upon  this  fub- 
jed  fcarce,  perhaps,  deferves  the  name  of  belief. 

The  rife,  indeed,  fuppofing  there  has  been  any, 
has  hitherto  been  fo  very  fmall,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  faid,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
people  uncertain,  not  only  whether  this  event  has 
adually  taken  place,  but  whether  the  contrary- 
may  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  value 
of  filver  may  not  dill  continue  to  fall  in  the  Euro- 
pean market.  ' * 

It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fuppofed  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  filver,  there  mud  be  a certain  period,  at 
which  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation.  Their 
confumption  mud  increafe  as  their  mafs  in- 
creafes,  or  rather  in  a much  greater  proportion. 

As  their  mafs  increafes,  their  value  diminiflies. 

They  are  more  ufed,  and  lefs  cared  for,  and 
their  confumption  confequently  increafes  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  mafs.  After  a certain 
period,  therefore,  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe 
metals  mud,  in  this  manner,  become  equal  to  their 
annual  importation,  provided  that  importation 
VOL,  I.  2 is 
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^ is  not  continually  increafing*,  which,  in  the  prefent 
times,  is  not  ruppofed  to  be  the  cafe. 

If,  when  the  annual  confumption  has  become 
equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  annual  im- 
portation fhould  gradually  diminifh,  the  annual 
confumption  may,  for  fome  time,  exceed  the 
annual  importation.  The  mafs  of  thofe  metals 
may  gradually  and  infenfibly  diminifh,  and  their 
value  gradually  and  infenfibly  rife,  till  the  annual 
importation  becoming  again  ftationary,  the  an- 
nual confumption  will  gradually  and  infenfibly  ac- 
commodate icfelf  to  what  that  annual  importation 
can  maintain. 


Grounds  of  the  Sufpicion  that  the  Value  of  Silver 
Jiill  continues  to  decreafe, 

npHE  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,,  and 
the  popular  notion  that,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  naturally  increafes  with  the 
increafe  of  wealth,  fo  their  value  diminiflies  as 
their  quantity  increafes,  may,  perhaps,  difpofe 
many  people  to  believe  that  their  value  (till  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market;  and  the 
Hill  gradually  increahng  price  of  many  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  may  confirm  them  flill 
further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  arifes  in  any  country  from 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency  to  di- 
minflh  their  value,  1 have  endeavoured  to  fhovv 
already.  Gold  and  filver  naturally  refort  to  a 
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rich  country,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  all  forts  of  c h a p. 
luxuries  and  curioficies  refort  to  it ; not  becaufe  ■ i 

they  are  cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries, 
but  becaufe  they  are  dearer,  or  becaufe  a better 
price  is  given  for  them.  It  is  the  fuperiority  of 
price  which  attrads  them,  and  as  foon  as  that 
fuperiority  ceafes,  they  necdfarily  ceafe  to  go 
thither. 

If  you  except  corn  and  fuch  other  vegetables  as 
are  raifed  altogether  by  human  induftry,  that  all 
other  forts  of  rude  produce,  cattle,  poultry,  game 
of  all  kinds,  the  ufeful  fofllls  and  minerals  of  the 
earth,  &c.  naturally  grow  dearer  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  wealth  and  improvement,  I have  en^ 
deavoured  to  fiiow  already.  Though  fuch  com- 
modities, therefore,  come  to  exchange  for  a greater 
quantity  of  filver  than  before,  it  will  not  from 
thence  follow  that  filver  has  become  really  cheaper, 
or  will  purchafe  lefs  labour  than  before,  but  that 
fuch  commodities  have  become  really  dearer,  or 
will  purchafe  more  labour  than  before.  It  is  not 
their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  price 
which  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  The 
rife  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effed,  not  of 
any  degradation  of  the  value  of  filver,  but  of  the 
rife  in  their  real  price. 

Different  Effe5fs  of  the  Progrefs  of  Improvement 
upon  three  different  Sorts  of  rude  Produce. 

r-pHESE  different  forts  of  rude  produce  may 
be  divided  into  three  claffes.  The  firfl: 
comprehends  thofe  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the 
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power  cf  human  Induftry  to  multiply  at  all.  Th« 
lecond,  thofe  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  third,  thofe  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  induftry  is  cither  limited  or  un- 
certain. In  the  progrefs  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, the  real  price  of  the  firft  may  rife  to  any 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  feems  not  to  be  li- 
mited by  any  certain  boundary.  That  of  the 
lecond,  though  it  may  rife  greatly,  has,  how- 
ever, a certain  boundary  beyond  which  it  cannot 
well  pafs  for  any  confiderable  time  together. 
That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency 
Is  to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  yet  in 
the  fame  degree  of  improvement  it  may  fome- 
times  happen  even  to  fall,  fometimes  to  continue 
the  fame,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of 
'human  induftry,  in  multiplying  this  fort  of  rude 
produce,  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful. 

Firjl  So7't. 

The  firft  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the 
price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  is 
that  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the  power  of  human 
induftry  to  multiply  at  all.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
quantities,  and  which  being  of  a very  perifliable 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  accumulate  together 
the  produce  of  many  dificrent  feafons.  Such  are 
the  greater  part  of  rare  and  fingular  birds  and 
fiffie*?,  many  different  forts  of  game,  almoft  all 
wild- fowl,  all  birds  of  paffage  in  particular,  as 
well  as  many  other  things.  When  wealth  and 
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the  luxury  which  accompanies  it  increafe,  the 
demand  for  thefe  is  likely  to  increafe  with  them, 
and  no  effort  of  human  induftry  may  be  able  to 
increafe  the  fupply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
before  this  increafe  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
tity of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  remaining 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  competi- 
tion  to  purchafe  them  is  continually  increafing, 
their  price  may  rife  to  any  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, and  feems  not  to  be  limited  by  any  cer- 
tain boundary.  If  woodcocks  fhould  become  fo 
fafhionable  as  to  fell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece, 
no  effort  of  human  induftry  could  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  brought  to  market,  much  be- 
yond what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  high  price  paid 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  their  greateft 
grandeur,  for  rare  birds  and  fifties,  may  in  this 
manner  eafily  be  accounted  for.  Thefe  prices 
were  .not  the  effecls  of  the  low  value  of  filver  in 
thofe  times,  but  of  the  high  value  of  fuch  rarities 
and  curiofities  as  human  induftry  could  not  mul- 
tiply at  pleafure.  The  real  value  of  filver  was 
higher  at  Ronte,  for  fome  time  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  at  prefent.  Three  fef- 
tertii,  equal  to  about  fixpence  fterling,  was  the 
price  which  the  republic  paid  for  the  modius  or 
peck  of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily.  This  price, 
however,  was  probably  below  the  average  market 
price,  the  obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at  this 
rate  being  confidered  as  a tax  upon  the  Sici- 
lian farmers.  When  the  Romans,  therefore, 
;had  occafion  to  order  more  corn  than  the  tithe  of 
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B 0^0  K wheat  amounted  to,  they  were  bound  by  capi- 
tulation  to  pay  for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  of  four 
feftertii,  or  eight- pence  fterling  the  peck;  and 
this  had  probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate 
and  reafonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average 
contracft  price  of  thofe  times;  it  is  equal  to  about 
one-and-twenty  (hillings  the  quarter.  Eight- 
and-twenty  (hillings  the  quarter  was,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ordinary  contrail  price 
of  Englilh  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  inferior  to 
the  Sicilian,  and  generally  fells  for  a lower  price 
in  the  European  market.  The  value  of  filver, 
therefore,  in  thofe  ancient  times,  muft  have  been 
to  its  value  in  the  prefent,  as  three  to  four  in- 
verfely;  that  is,  three  ounces  of  filver  would 
then  have  purchafed  the  fame  quantity  of  labour 
and  commodities  which  four  ounces  will  do  at 
prefent.  When  we  read  in  Pliny,  therefore,  that 
Seius^  bought  a white  nightingale,  as  a prefent 
for  the  emprefs  Agrippina,  at  the' price  of  fix 
thoufand  feftertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds 
of  our  prefent  money;  and  that  Afinius  Celerj* 
purchafed  a furmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thou- 
fand feftertii,  equal  to  about  fixty-fix  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  four-pence  of  our  prefent 
money ; the  extravagance  of  thofe  prices,  how 
much  foever  it  m.ay  furprife  us,  is  apt,  not- 
withftanding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one- third 
lefs  than  it  really  was.  Their  real  price,  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  which  was 
given  away  for  them,  was  about  one-third  more 
than  their  nominal  price  is  apt  to  exprefs  to  us 

* Lib.  X.  c.  29.  I Lib.  ix.  c.  17. 
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in  the  prefent  times.  Seius  gave  for  the  nightin-  c 

gale  the  command  of  a quantity  of  labour  and  i -v— — ^ 

fubfiftence  equal  to  what  66/.  13J.  4^/.  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times;  and  Afinius  Celer 
gave  for  a furmullet  the  command  of  a quantity 
equal  to  what  88/.  s,  9^.^,  would  purchafe. 

What  occafioned  the  extravagance  of  thofe  high 
prices  was,  not  fo  much  the  abundance  of  filver, 
as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  fubfiftence,  of 
which  thofe  Romans  had  the  difpofal,  beyond  what 
was  necdfary  for  their  own  ufe.  The  quantity  of 
filver,  of  which  they  had  the  difpofal,  was  a good 
deal  lefs  than  what  the  command  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence  would  have  procured 
to  them  in  the  prefent  times. 

Second  Sort, 

The  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which 
the  price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  • 
is  that  which  human  induftry  can  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
ufeful  plants  and  animals,  which  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  nature  produces  with  fuch  pro- 
fufe  abundance,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  which,  as  cultivation  advances,  are 
therefore  forced  to  give  place  to  fome  more  pro- 
fitable produce.  During  a long  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of  thefe 
is  continually  diminifliing,  while  at  the  fau^e 
time  the  demand  for  them  is  continually  in- 
creafing.  Their  real  value,  therefore,  the  real 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  will  purchafe  or 
command,  gradually  riles,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo 
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high  as  to  render  them  as  profitable  a produce 
as  any  thing  elfe  which  human  induflry  can  raife 
upon  the  mofl  fertile  and  belt  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  fo  high  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  induflry  would  foori 
be  employed  to  increafe  their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rifes 
fo  high  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
in  order  to  raife  food  for  them,  as  in  order  to 
raife  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  corn  land  would  loon  be  turned 
into  paflure.  The  extenfion  of  tillage,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  wild  paflure,  diminlfhes 
the  quantity  of  butcher’s-meat  which  the  country 
naturally  produces  without  labour  or  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  increafing  the  number  of  thole 
who  have  either  corn,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  corn,  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  it,  increafes  the  demand.  The  price 
of  butcher’s-meat,  therefore,  and  confequently 
of  cattle,  muft  gradually  rife  till  it  gets  lb  high, 
that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  mofi; 
fertile  and  beft  cultivated  lands  in  raifing  food 
for  them  as  in  raifing  corn.  But  it  muR  always 
be  late  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  fo  far  extended  as  to  raife  the 
price  of  cattle  to  this  height ; and  till  it  has  got 
to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  all, 
their  price  muft  be  continually  rifing.  There 
are,  perhaps,  fome  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  got  to  this  height. 
It  had  nut  got  to  this  height  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land before  the  union.  Had  the  Scotch  cattle 
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been  always  confined  to  the  mw^rket  of  Scotland,  chap. 

^ . • . XI. 

in  a country  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which  . . 

can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  applied  to  other  purpofes,  it  is 
I'carce  pofTible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could 
ever  have  rifen  fo  high  as  to  render  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake  of  feeding  them. 

In  England,  the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  feems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century  j but  it  was  much 
later  probably  before  it  got  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  remoter  counties-,  in  fome  of  which, 
perhaps,  it  may  fcarce  yet  have  got  to  it.  Of  all 
the  different  fubhances,  however,  which  compofe 
this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  cattle  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement, firfl  rifes  to  this  height. 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got 
to  this  height,  it  feems  fcarce  pofTible  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  thofe  lands  which  are  ca- 
pable of  the  higheft  cultivation,  can  be  com- 
pletely cultivated.  In  all  farms  too  diflant  from 
any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  of  every  extenfive 
country,  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land 
mufl:  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
which  the  farm  itfclf  produces ; and  this  again 
muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  of  cattle 
which  are  maintained  upon  it.  The  land  is 
manured  cither  by  pafiEiyng  the  cattle  upon  it, 
or  by  feeding  them  in  the  Enble,  and  from 
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B 0^0  K thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.  But  unlefs 

V— — I the  price  of  the  cattle  be  fufficient  to  pay  both 
the  rent  and  profit  of  cultivated  land,  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  pafture  them  upon  it  j and  he 
can  ft  ill  lefs  afford  to  feed  them  in  the  ftable. 

' It  is  with  the  produce  of  improved  and  culti- 
vated land  only,  that  cattle  can  be  fed  in  the 
ftable  3 becaufe  to  collect  the  fcanty  and  fcattered 
produce  of  wafte  and  unimproved  lands  would 
require  too  much  labour  and  be  too  expenfive. 
If  the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pafture 
it,  that  price  will  be  ftill  lefs  fufficient  to  pay 
for  that  produce  when  it  muft  be  collected  with 
a good  deal  of  additional  labour,  and  brought 
into  the  ftable  to  them.  In  thefe  circumftanccs, 
therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with  profit,  be 
fed  in  the  ftable  than  what  are  neceflary  for  til- 
lage. But  thefe  can  never  afford  manure  enough 
for  keeping  conftantly  in  good  condition,  all  the 
lands  which  they  are  capable  of  cultivating. 
What  they  afford  being  infufficient  for  the  whole 
farm,  will  naturally  be  referved  for  the  lands  to 
which  it  can  be  moft  advantageouffy  or  conve- 
niently applied  3 the  moft  fertile,  or  thofe,  per- 
haps, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard. 
Thefe,  therefore,  will  be  kept  conftantly  in  good 
condition  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  reft  will,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie  wafte, 
producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  fome  miferable 
pafture,  juft  fufficient  to  keep  alive  a few  ftrag- 
gling,  half-ftarved  cattlej  the  farm,  though  much 
1 2 under- 
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under- (locked  in  proportion  to  what  would  be  c 
necedary  for  its  complete  cultivation,  being  very 
frequently  overdocked  in  proportion  to  its  ac- 
tual produce.  A portion  of  this  wade  land, 
however,  after  having  been  pallured  in  this 
wretched  manner  for  fix  or  feven  years  together, 
may  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  will  yield,  perhaps, 
a poor  crop  or  two  of  bad  oats,  or  of  fome 
other  coarfe  grain,  and  then,  being  entirely  ex- 
hauded,  it  mud  be  reded  and  padured  again 
as  before,  and  another  portion  ploughed  up  to 
be  in  the  fame  manner  exhauded  and , reded 
again  in  its  turn.  Such  accordingly  was  the 
general  fydem  of  management  all  over  the  low 
country  of  Scotland  before  the  union.  The 
lands  which  were  kept  condantly  well  manured 
and  in  good  condition,  feldom  exceeded  a third 
or  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  farm,  and  fome- 
times  did  not  amount  to  a fifth  or  a fixth  part  of  it. 
The  red  were  never  manured,  but  a certain  por- 
tion of  them  was  in  its  turn,  notwithdanding, 
regularly  cultivated  and  exhauded.  Under  this 
fydem  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capable 
of  good  cultivation,  could  produce  but  little  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. But  how  difadvantageous  foever  this 
fydem  may  appear,  yet  before  the  union  the  low 
price  of  cattle  feems  to  have  rendered  it  almod: 
unavoidable,  if,  notwithdanding  a great  rife  in 
their  price,  it  dill  continues  to  prevail  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in 
many  places,  no  doubt,  to  ignorance  and  attach- 
ment 
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mcnt  to  old  ciiftoms,  but  in  moft  places  to  the 
unavoidable  obftru6lions  which  the  natural  courfe 
of  things  oppofes  to  the  immediate  or  fpeedy 
cftablifhment  of  a better  fyftem : firfb,  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had 
time  to  acquire  a flock  of  cattle  fudicient  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  more  completely,  the  fame  rife 
of  price  which  would  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  to  maintain  a greater  ftock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it;  and,  fe- 
condly,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put 
their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater 
ftock  properly,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of 
acquiring  it.  The  increale  of  flock  and  the  im- 
provement of  land  are  two  events  which  muff:  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  one  can  no-vvhere 
much  out-run  the  other.  Without  fome  increafe 
of  ftock,  there  can  be  fcarce  any  improvement 
of  land,  but  there  can  be  no  confiderable  increafe 
of  ftock  but  in  confequence  of  a confiderable 
improvement  of  land ; becaufe  otherwife  the 
land  could  not  maintain  it.  Thefe  natural  ob- 

ftrudions  to  the  effabiifhment  of  a better  fvftem. 

^ * 

cannot  be  removed  but  by  a long  courfe  of  fru- 
gality and  induftryj  and  half  a century  or  a cen- 
tury more,  perhaps,  muft  pafs  away  before  the 
old  fyftem,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
be  completely  abolifhed  through  all  the  different 
|>arts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  commercial 
.'v.l vantages,  however,  which  Scotland  has  derived 
from  the  union  w'ith  England,  this  rife  in  the  price 
of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft.  It  has  not  only 
raifed  the  value  of  all  highland  eftates,  but  it  has, 
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perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  innprove-  ^ 
ment  of  the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  wafte 
land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  foon 
renders  them  extremely  abundant,  and  in  every 
thing  great  cheapnefs  is  the  necelTary  confe- 
quence  of  great  abundance.  Though  all  the 
cattle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were 
originally  carried  from  Europe,  they  loon  mul- 
tiplied fo  much  there,  and  became  of  fo  little 
value,  that  even  horfcs  were  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  claim  them.  It  mufi:  be  a long  time 
after  the  firft  eflablilhment  of  fiich  colonies,  be- 
fore it  can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon 
the  produce  of  cultivated  land.  The  fame 
caufes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the 
difproportion  between  the  Hock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation, and  the  land  whicli  it  is  declined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a fyftem 
of  hufbandry  not  unlike  that  which  ftill  continues 
to  take  place  in  fo  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Kahn,  the  Swedilh  traveller,  when  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  huibandry  of  fome  of  the  Englifti 
colonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in 
1749,  obferves,  accordingly,  that  he  can  with 
difficulty  difeover  there  the  chara6ler  of  the 
Engliffi  nation,  fo  well  fl^illed  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture.  They  make  fcarce  any 
manure  for  their  corn  fields,  he  fays;  but  whea 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual cropping,  they  dear  and  cultivate  another 
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BOOK  piece  of  frefh  land ; and  when  that  is  exhauRed, 
, y , proceed  to  a third.  Their  cattle  are  allowed  to 
wander  through  the  woods  and  other  unculti- 
vated grounds,  where  they  are  half-ftarved ; 
having  long  ago  extirpated  almofl:  all  the  an- 
nual gralTes  by  cropping  them  too  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  they  had  time  to  form  their 
flowers,  or  to  Ihed  their  feeds*.  The  annual 
grades  were,  it  feems,  the  belt  natural  graffes  in 
that  part  of  North  America;  and  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans firft  fettled  there,  they  ufed  to  grow  very 
thick,  and  to  rife  three  or  four  feet  high.  A 
piece  of  ground  which,  when  he  wrote,  could 
not  maintain  one  cow,  would  in  former  times, 
he  was  affured,  have  maintained  four,  each  of 
which  would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity 
of  milk  which  that  one  was  capable  of  giving. 
The  poornefs  of  the  pafture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occafioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which 
degenerated  fenfibly  from  one  generation  to  an- 
' other.  They  were  probably  not  unlike  that 
ftunted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scot- 
land thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
fo  much  mended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  country,  not  fo  much  by  a change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  expedient  has  been  employed 
in  fome  places,  as  by  a more  plentiful  method  of 
feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement  before  cattle  can  bring  fuch  a price 
^is  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the 

* Klim’s  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  343,  344, 
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fake  of  feeding  them  ; yet  of  all  the  different  parts  chat. 
which  compofe  this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  ■_  y 
they  are  perhaps  the  firfl:  which  bring  this  price ; 
becaufe  till  they  bring  it,  it  feems  impoffible  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  near  even  to  that 
degree  of  perfedlion  to  which  it  has  arrived  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

As  cattle  are  among  the  firff,  fo  perhaps  veni- 
fon  is  among  the  laft  parts  of  this  fort  of  rude 
produce  which  bring  this  price.  The  price  of 
venifon  in  Great  Britain,  how  extravagant  foever 
it  may  appear,  is  not  near  fufEcient  to  compen- 
fate  the  expence  of  a deer  park,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  thofe  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
feeding  of  deer.  If  it  was  otherwife,  the  feed- 
ing of  deer  would  foon  become  an  article  of 
common  farming,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feeding  of  thofe  fmall  birds  called  Turdi  was 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella affiire  us,  that  it  was  a moft  profitable  ar- 
ticle. The  fattening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  paffage 
which  arrive  lean  in  the  country,  is  faid  to  be  fo 
in  ibmc  parts  of  France.  If  venifon  continues 
in  fafliion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Great 
Britain  increafe  as  they  have  done  for  fome  time 
paff,  its  price  may  very  probably  rife  ftill  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
of  fo  neceflary  an  article  as  cattle,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  fuch  a fuperfluity 
as  venifon,  there  is  a very  long  interval,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  many  other  forts  of  rude  produce 
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gradually  arrive  at  their  highefb  price,  Ibme  fooner 
and  lome  later,  according  to  different  circum- 
flanccs. 

Thus  in  every  farm  the  offals  of  the  barn  and 
(fables  will  maintain  a certain  number  of  poul- 
try. Thcfe,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwife  be  lofl,  are  a mere  fave-all;  and  as 
they  cofl  the  farmer  fcarce  any  thing,  fo  he  can 
afford  to  fell  them  for  very  little.  Almofl  all 
that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can 
fcarce  be  fo  low  as  to  difcourage  him  from  feed- 
ing this  number.  'But  in  countries  ill  culti- 
vated, and,  therefore,  but  thinly  inhabited,  the 
poultry,  which  are  thus  raifed  without  expence, 
are  often  fully  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  de- 
mand. In  this  flate  of  things,  therefore,  they 
are  often  as  cheap  as  butcher’s-meat,  or  any 
other  fort  of  animal  food.  But  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  which,  the  farm  in  this  manner 
produces  without  expence,  muff  always  be  much 
fmaller  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher’s- 
meat  which  is  reared  upon  itj  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury  what  is  rare,  v;ith  only  nearly 
equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to  what  is  com- 
mon. As  wealth  and  luxury  increafe,  therefore, 
in  confequence  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
the  price  of  poultry  gradually  rifes  above ^ that  of 
butcher’s-  meat,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo  high  that  it 
becomes  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake 
of  feeding  them.  When  it  has  got  to  this  height, 
it  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  In  feve- 
ral  provinces  of  France,  the  feeding  of  poultry  is 
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confidered  as  a very  important  article  in  rural  c 
ceconomy,  and  fufficiently  profitable  to  encou-  ^ 
ra^e  the  farmer  to  raife  a confiderable  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  and  buck  wheat  for  this  purpofe. 

A middling  farmer  will  there  fomccimes  have 
four  hundred  fowls  in  his  yard.  The  feeding  of 
poultry  feems  fcarce.yet  to  be  generally  con- 
fidered as  a matter  .of  fo  much  importance  in 
England.  They  are  certainly,  however,  dearer 
in  England  than  in  France,  as  England  receives 
confiderable  fupplies  from  France.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement,  the  period  at  which  every 
particular  fort  of  animal  food  is  deareft,  mull: 
naturally  be  that  which  immediately  precedes  the 
general  pradlice  of.  cultivating  land  for  the  fake 
of  raifing  it.  For  fome  time  before  this  practice 
becomes  general,  the  fcarcity  muft  neceflarily 
raife  the  price.  After  it  has  become  general, 
new  methods  of  feeding  are  commonly  fallen 
upon,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  raife  upon  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground  a much  greater  quan- 
tity of  that  particular  fort  of  animal  food.  The 
plenty  not  only  obliges  him  to  fell  cheaper, 
but  in  confequence  of  thefe  improvements  he 
can  afford  to  fell  cheaper;  for  if  he  could  not 
afford  it,  the  plenty  would  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. It  has  been  probably  in  this  manner 
that  the  introdudion  of  clover,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbages,  &c.  has  contributed  to  fink  the  com- 
mon price  of  butcher’s- meat  in  the  London  market 
fomewhat  below  what  it  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century. 
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The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordUre, 
and  greedily  devours  many  things  reieded  by 
every  other  ulefui  animal,  is,  like  poultry,  origi- 
nally kept  as  a favc-all.  As  long  as  the  number 
of  fuch  animals,  which  can  thus  be  reared  at  little 
or  no  expence,  is  fully  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
demand,  this  fort  of  butcher’s-meat  comes  to 
market  at  a much  lower  price  than  any  other. 
But  when  the  demand  rifes  beyond  what  this 
quantity  can  fupply,  when  it  becomes  necefiary 
to  ralle  food  on  purpofe  for  feeding  and  fat- 
tening hogs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ^for  feeding 
and  fattening  other  cattle,  the  price  necefiarily 
rifes,  and  becomes  proportionably  either  higher 
or  lower  than  that  of  other  butcher’s- meat,  ac- 
cording as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  ftatc 
of  its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  feeding  of 
hogs  more  or  lefs.  expenfive  than-  that  of  other 
cattle.  In  France,  according  to  Mr.  BufFon,  the 
price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef.  In 
mofi:  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  at  prefent  fome- 
what  higher. 

The  great  rife  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
poultry  has  in  Great  Britain  been  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cot- 
tac^ers  and  other  fmall  occupiers  of  land;  an 
event  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe  been 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and 
better  cultivation,  but  which . at  the  fame  time 
may  have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  thofe 
articles,  both  fomewhat  Iqoner  and  Tome  what 
faller  than  it  would' otherwife  have  rifen.  As  the 
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pdorefl  family  can  often  maintain  a cat  or  a dog  c ha  i* 
without  any  expence,  fo  the  pooreil;  occupiers  of  - 

land  can  commonly  maintain  a few  poultry,  or 
a fow  and  a few  pigs,  at  very  little.  I'he  little 
offals  of  their  own  table,  their  whey,  fkimmed 
milk  and  butter-milk,  fupply  thofe  animals  with 
a part  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  relt  in. the 
neighbouring  fields  without  doing  any  fenfible 
damage  to  any  body.  By  diminifiiing  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  fmall  occupiers,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  fort  of  provifions,  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced at  little  or  no  expence,  muft  certainly  have 
been  a good  deal  diminifhed,  and  their  price  mufi: 
confequently  have  been  raifed  both  fooncr  and 
fafter  than  it  v;ould  otherwife  have  rilen.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, it  muft  at  any  rate  have  rifen  to  the  utmofl: 
height  of  which  it  is  capable  of  rifing;  or  to  the 
price  which  pays  the  labour  and  expence  of  culti- 
vating the  land  which  furniflies  them  with  food  as 
well  as  thefe  are  paid  upon  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of 
hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a 
fave-alL  The  cattle  necelTarily  kept  upon  the 
farm,  produce  more  milk  than  either  the  rearing 
of  their  own  young,  or  the  confumption  of  the 
farmer’s  family  requires;  and  they  produce  mod 
at  one  particular  feafon.  But  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  land,  milk  is  perhaps  the  mod  perilh- 
able.  In  the  warm  feafon,  when  it  is  mod 
abundant,  it  will  fcarce  keep  four-and-twenty 
hours.  The  farmer,  by  making  it  into  frefh 
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K butter,  rtores  a fmall  part  of  it  for  a week;  by 
^ making  it  into  fait  butter,  for  a year;  and  by 
making  it  into  cheefe,  he  ftores  a much  greater 
part  of  it  for  fcveral  years.  Part  of  all  thefc  Ts 
rcferved  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  family.  I'he  reft 
goes  to  market,  in  order  to  find  the  bcft  price 
which  is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  fcarce  be  fo 
low  as  to  difeourage  him  from  fending  thither 
whatever  is  over  and  above  the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.  If  it  is  very  low,  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a very  llovenly  and 
dirty  manner,  and  will  fcarce  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a particular  room  or  building 
on  purpoie  for  it,  but  will  fuffer  the  bufinefs  to  be 
carried  oii  amidft  the  fmoke,  filth,  and  naftinefs 
of  his  own  kitchen  ; as  was  the  cafe  of  almoft 
all  the  farmers  dairies  in  Scotland  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  as  is  the  cafe  of  many  of 
them  ftill.  The  fame  caufes  which  gradually, 
raife  the  price  of  buccher’s-mear,  the  increafe  of 
the  demand,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  expence, 
r.aife,  in  the  fa^ne  manner,  that  of  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  naturally  con- 
nedls  with  that  of  butcher’s-mear,  or  with  the 
cxpence  of  feeding  cattle.  The  increafe  of 
price  pays  for  more  labour,  care,  and  cleanli- 
r}efs.  The  dairy  becomes  more  worthy  of  the 
farmer’s  attention,  and  the  quality  of  its  pro- 
duce gradually  improves.  The  price  at  lafl:  gets 
fo  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  employ 
Come  of'  the  moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated 
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lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely  for  the  piirpofe  of 
the  dairy;  and  when  it  has  got  to  this  height,  it 
cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  It  Teems 
to  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greater 
part  of  England,  where  much  good  land  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  manner.  If  you  except 
the  neighbourhood  of  a few  confiderable  towns, 
it  Teems  not  yet  to  have  got  "to  this  height  any- 
where in  Scotland,  where  common  farmers  feklom 
employ  much  good  land  in  raifing  food  for  cattle, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy.  The  price 
of  the  produce,  though  it  has  rifen  very  conli- 
derably  within  theTe  few  years,  is  probably  dill 
too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inferiority  of  the 
quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Englifh  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  price.  But  this  inferiority  of  quality  is,  per- 
haps, rather  the  effe6l  of  this  lownefs  of  price 
than  the  caufe  of  it.  7 hough  the  quality  was 
much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  brought 
to  market  could  not,  I apprehend,  in  the  prefent 
circumllances  of  the  country,  be  dlfpofcd  of  at  a 
much  better  price;  and  the  prefent  price,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  pay  the  expence  of  the  land 
and  labour  neceffary  for  producing  a much  better 
quality.  Through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  price,  the  dairy 
is  not  reckoned  a more  profitable  employment 
of  land  than  the  raifing  of  corn,  or  the  fattening 
of  cattle,  the  two  great  objefts  of  agriculture. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
it  cannot  yet 'be  even  fo  profitable. 
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K The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can 
^ ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved,  till 
once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which  human 
induflry  is  obliged  to  raife  upon  them,  has  got 
lo  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expence  of  complete 
'improvement  and  cultivation.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  price  of  each  particular  produce  muft 
be  fufiicient,  firft,  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  corn- 
land,  as  it  is  that  which  regulates  the^  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land ; and  fe- 
(Condly,  to  pay  the  labour  and  expence  of  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  they  are  commonly  paid  upon 
good  corn-land  j or,  in  other  words,  to  replace 
with  the  ordinary  profits  the  (lock  which  he  em- 
ploys about  it.  This  rife  in  the  price  of  each 
particular  produce,  mud  evidently  be  previous 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
which  is  deftined  for  raifing  it.  Gain  is  the  end 
of  all  improvement,  and  nothing  could  deferve 

that  name  of  which  lofs  was  to  be  the  necelTary 

• 

confequence.  But  lofs  mud  be  the  necelTary 
confequence  of  improving  land  for  the  fake  of  a 
produce  of  which  the  price  could  never  bring 
back  the  expence.  If  the  complete  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  be,  as  it  mod  cer- 
tainly is,  the  greated  of  all  public  advantages, 
this  rife  in  the  price  of  all  thofe  diderent  forts 
• of  rude  produce,  indead  of  being  confidered  as 
*a  public  calamity,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
’necedary  forerunner  and  attendant  of  the  greated 
-of  all  public  advantages. 

= ' ' THis^rife  too  in  the  nominal  or  money-price 
^ of^'all  thofe  .didefertt  forts  of  rude  produce  has 
•r.  14  been 
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been  the  efFe(5l,  not  of  any  degradation  in  the  c 
value  of  filver,  but  of  a rife  in  their  real  price, 
They  have  become  worth,  not  only  a greater 
c]uantity  of  filver,  but  a greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  fubfiftence  than  before.  As  it  cods-  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  to 
bring  them  to  market,  fo  when  they  are  brought 
thither,  they  reprefent  or  are  equivalent  to  .a 
greater  quantity.  ‘ , i - 

i "Third  Sort.  • •v:i  k- 

The  third  and  lad:  fort  of  rude  produce,  of 
which  the  price  naturally  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  is  that  in  which  the  efficacy,,  of 
human  indudry,  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  is 
either  limited  or  uncertain.  Though  the  real 
price  of  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  na- 
turally tends  to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, yet,  according  as  different  accidents  hap- 
pen to  render  the  efforts  of  human  indudry  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  augmenting  the  quantityj  it 
may  happen  fometimes  even  to  fall,  fometiiT)cs 
to  continue  the  fame  in  very  different  periods-of 
improvement,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs 
in  the  fame  period.  . j ^ i ?,:!• 

There  are  fome  forts  of  rude  produce  which 
nature  has  rendered  a kind  of  appendages to 
other  forts ; fo  that  the  quantity  of  the-  one 
which  any  country  can  afford,  is  neceffarily  li- 
mited by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
wool  or  of ‘raw  hides,  for  cx3mple,^r  which  any 

A A 4 country 
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BOOK  country  can  afford,  is  neceflarily  limited  by  the 
^ number  of  grear  and  iniall  cattle  that  are  kept 

in  it.  The  ftare  of  its  improvement,  and  the 
.nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  neceilarily  deter- 
mine this  number. 

The  fame  caufes,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  gradually  raife  the  price  of  but- 
cher*s-meat,  fhbuld  have  the  fame  effedl,  it  may 
be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool  and  raw 
hides,  ‘and  raife  them  too  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  fo,  if  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the 
latter  commodities  was ‘confined  within  as  narrow 
bounds  as  that  for  the  former.  But  the  extent  of 
their  refpedlive  markets  is  commonly  extremely 
different. 

The  market  for  butcher’s- meat  is  almoft  every- 
where confined  to  the  country  which  produces  it. 
Ireland,  and  feme  part  of  Britifli  America,  in- 
deed, carry  on  a confider^ble  trade  in  lalt  pro- 
vifions;  but  they  are,  I believe,  the  only  countries 
in  the  commercial  world  which  do  fo,  or  which 
export  to  other  countries  any  confiderable  part  of 
their  butcher's-meat. 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improve- 
ment very  fcldom  confined  to  the  country  which 
produces  them.  They  can  eafily  be  tranfported 
to  dlflant  countries,  wool  without  any  prepara- 
tion, and  raw  hides  with  very  little  j and  as  they 
are  the  materials  of  many  manufadlures,  the  in- 
duftry  of  -other  countries  may  occafion  a demand 

for 
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for  them,  though  that 'of  the  country  which  pro-  c 
duces  them  might  not  occafion  any.  ^ 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  price  6f  the  wool  and  the 
hide  bears  always  a much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  the  whole  bead,  than  in  countries  where, 
improvement  and  population  being  further  ad- 
vanced, there  is  more  demand  for  butcher’s- 
meac.  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  fleece  was  eftimated  at  two- fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  fheep,  and  that  this  was 
much  above  the  proportion  of  its  prelcijt  eflima- 
tion.  In  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  I have  been 
aflured,  the  fheep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.  T he  car- 
cale  is  often  left- to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey.  If  this 
fomerimes  happens  even  in  Spain,  it  happens 
almofl:  conflantly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos-Ayres,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Spaniih  America,  where 
the  horned  cattle  are  almoft  ccmftantly  killed 

merely  for  the  fake  of  the  hide  and  the  tallow, 

% 

1 his  too  ufed  to  happen  almoft  conftantly  in 
Hifpaniola,  while  it  <^as  infefled  by  the  Buc- 
caneers, and  before  the  fettlemenr,  improvement, 
and  populoufnefs  of  the  French  plantations  (which 
now  extend  round  the  coaft  of  almofl  the  whole 
weftern  half  of  tlie  ifland)  had  given  fome  value 
to  the  cattle  of  the  Spaniards,  who  flill  continue 
to  pofl'efs,  not  only  the  eaftern  part  of  the  coafl, 
but  the  whole  inland  and  mountainous  part  of 
the  country,  . 
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^ Though  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  and 

j population,  the  price  of  the  whole  beail  necelTa. 
rily  riles,  yet  tire  price  of  the  carcafe  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  afredlccl  by  this  rife  than  that  of 
the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  market  for  the  car- 
cafe,  being  in  the  rude  date  of  fociety  confined 
ahvays  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  mud 
necedarily  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement and  population  of  that  country.  But 
the  market  for  the  wool  and  the  hides  even  of  a 
barbarous  country  often  extending  to  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  can  very  feldom  be  en- 
larged in  the  fame  proportion.  The  date  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  can  feldom  be  much 
affeefted  by  the  improvement  of  any  particular 
country ; and  the  market  for  fuch  commodities 
may  remain  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
after  fuch  improvements,  as  before.  It  fhould, 
however,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things  rather 
upon  the  whole  be  fomewhat  extended  in  confe- 
quence  of  then>.  If  the  manufadures,  elpecially, 
of  which  thofe  commodities  are  the  materials, 
fnould  ever  come  to  fiourifh  in  the  country,  the 
nrarkcr,  though  it  might-  not  be  much  enlarged, 
would  at  lead  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the 
place  of  growth  than  before ; and  the  price  of 
thofe  materials  might  at  lead  be  increafed  bv  what 
had  ufually  been  the  expence  of  tranlporting  them 
to  didant  countries.  Though  it  might  not  rife 
therefore  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  biic- 
cher*s-meat,  it  ought  naturally  to  rife  fomewhat, 
and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  fall. 

In 
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EnMand,  however,  notwithftandinp;  the  c?  h a p. 

O'  o 

flourifhins  ftate  of  its  woollen  m an  u fact  ore,  the  _j 

price  of  Englifli  wool  has  fallen  very  conliderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  which  demonftrace  that  during 
the  reign  of  that  prince  (towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  1339)  what  was 
reckoned  the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of 
the  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Englilh  w'ool, 
was  not  lefs  than  ten  fliillings  of  the  money  of 
thofe  times*,  containing,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
pence  the  ounce,  fix  ounces  of  Elver  Tower- 
weight,  equal  to  about  thirty  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  the  prefent  times,  one-and- 
twenty  (hillings  the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a good 
price  for  very  good  Englifh  wool.  The  money- 
price  of  wool,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  to  its  money-price  in  the  prefent 
times  as  ten  to  feven.  The  fuperiority  of  its 
real  price  was  ftill  greater.  At  the  rate  of  fix 
(hillings  and  eight- pence  the  quarter,  ten  fliil- 
lings  was  in  thole  ancient  times  the  price  of 
twelve  bufliels  of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  {hillings  the  quarter,  one-and- twenty  lliil- 
lings  is  in  the  prefent  times  the  price  of  fix 
bufhels  only.  The  proportion  between  the  real 
prices  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  therefore, 
is  as  twelve  to  fix,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  thofe 
ancient  times  a tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chafed  twice  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  ic 
will  purchafe  at  prefent  j and  confequently  twice 

* See  Smith’s  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  c.  5,  6,  ar.d  7 ; 

, alfo,  vol.  ii.  c.  1 ’j6, 

the 
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thc’-quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real  recompcnce  of 
labour  had  been  the  fame  in  both  periods. 

T HIS  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nomi- 
nal value  of  wool,  could  never  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  the  natural  courfe  of  things. 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  effefl  of  violence  and 
artifice  : Firfl,  of  the  ablolute  prohibition  of 
exporting  wool  from  England:  Secondly,  of  the 
pcrmifTion  of  importing  it  from  Spain  duty  free  : 
T hirdlv,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from 
Eeland  to  any  other  country  but  England,  In 
confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  market  for 
Englifli  wool,  infiead  of  being  fomew'hat  extended 
in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of  England, 
has  been  confined  to  the  home  marker,  where 
the  wool  of  feveral  other  countries  is  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  where 
that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition  with 
it.  As  the  woollen  manufactures  too  of  Ireland 
are  fully  as  much  difcouraged  as  is  confifienc 
with  juftice  and  fair  dealing,  the  Irifh  can  work 
up  but  a fmall  part  of  their  own  wool  at  home, 
and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fend  a greater  pro- 
portion of  it  to  Great  Britain,  the  only  market 
they  are  allowed. 

I HAVE  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  authentic 
records  concerning  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  an- 
cient times.  Wool  was  commonly  paid  as  a 
fubfidy  to  the  king,  and  its  valuation  in  that  fub- 
fidy  afcertains,  at  leaf!  in  feme  degree,  what  was 
its  ordinary  price.  But  this  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  how- 
ever, from  an  account  In  1425,  between  the  prior 
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of  Burcefter  Oxford  and  one  of  his  canons,*  gives 
us  their  price,  at  leaft  as  it  was  Hated,  upon 
that  particular  occafibn  ; viz.  fjve  ox  hides  at 
twelve  {hillings  ; five  cow  hides  at  feven  {hillings 
and  three-pence;  thirty-fix  {heep  {kins  of  two 
years  old  at  nine  (liillings  ; fixteen  calf  fkins 
at  two  {hillings.  In  1425,  twelve  (hillings  con- 
tained about  the  farrie  quantity  of  filver  as  four- 
and-twenty  {hillings  of  our  prelent  money.  An 
ox  hide,  therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at 
the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  4^.  4-ths  of  our 
prefent  money.  Its  nominal  price  was  a good 
deal  lower  than  at  prefent.  But  at  the  rate  of 
fix  {hillings  and  eight- pence  the  quarter,  twelve 
{hillings  would  in  thole  times  have  purchafed 
fourteen  bulhels  and  four-fifths  of  a bufiiel  of 
wheat,  which,  at  three  and  fix  pence  the  buOiel, 
would  in  the  prefent  times  cofl  51J.  4^.  An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  w'ould  in  thofe  times  have  pur- 
chafed  as  much  co.-n  as  ten  fiaillings  and  three- 
pence would  purchafe  at  prefent.  Its  real  value 
was  equal  to  ten  {hillings  and  three-pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  thofe  ancient  times  when 
the  cattle  were  half  ftarved  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
were  of  a very  large  fize.  An  ox  hide  which 
weighs  four  Hone  of  fixteen  pounds  of  avoirdupois, 
is  not  in  the  prefent  times  reckoned  a bad  one; 
and  in  thofe  ancient  times  would  probably  have 
beert  reckoned  a verv  good  one.  But  at  half  a 
crown  the  Hone,  which  at  this  moment  (Fe- 
bruary 1773)  I underftand  to  be  the  common 
price,  fuch  a hide  would  at  preffnt  cod  only  ten 

8 (hillings. 
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nilllings.  Though  its  nominal  price,  therefore, 
is  higher  in  the  prefenc  than  it  was  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  fub- 
fiftence  which  it  will  purchafe  or  command,  is 
rather  Ibmewhat  lower,  'The  price  of  cow  hides, 
as  dated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly  in  the 
common  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides.  That  of 
llieep  llvins  is  a good  deal  above  it.  They  had 
probably  been  fold  w'ith  the  wool.  That  of  calves 
Ikins,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.  In 
countries  v/here  the  price  of  cattle  is  very  low,  the 
calves,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  reared  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  dock,  are  generally  killed 
very  young ; as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  It  faves  the  milk,  which  their 
price  would  not  pay  for.  Their  (kins,  therefore, 
are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a good  deal  lower 
at  prefent  than  it  was  a few  years  ago;  owing 
probably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  upon  feal 
Ikins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a limited  time, 
the  importation  of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  plantations  duty  free,  which  was  done 
in  1769.  Take  the  whole  of  the  prefent  century 
at  an  average,  their  real  price  has  probably 
been  fomewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  thofe  an- 
cient times.  The  nature  of  the  commodity 
renders  it  not  quite  fo  proper  for  being  tranf- 
ported  to  didant  markets  as  wool.  It  fufFers 
more  by  keeping.  A faked  hide  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  a frefla  one,  and'fells  for  a lower  price. 
This  circumdance  mud  necefiarily  have  fome 
tendency  to  fjnk  the  price  of  raw  hides  produced 
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in  a country  which  does  not  manufaclure  »theni, 
but  is  obliged  to  export  them ; and  compara- 
tively to  raife  that  of  thofe  produced  in  a coun- 
try which  does  manufa-flure  them.  It  muft 
iiave  fome  tendency  to  fink  their  price  in  a bar- 
barous, and  to  raife  it  in  an  improved  and  manu- 
facluring  country.  It  miuft  have  had  feme  ten- 
dency therefore  to  fink  it  in  ancient,  and  to  raife 
it  in  modern  times.  Our  tanners  beGdes  have 
not  been  quke  fo  fuccefsful  as  our  clothiers,  in 
convincing  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  the 
fafety  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the 
profperity  of  their  particular  manuGidlure.  They 
have  accordingly  been  much  lefs  favoured.  The 
exportation  of  raw  hides  has,  indeed,  been  pro- 
hibited, and  declared  a nuifance ; but  their  im- 
portation from  foreign  countries  has  been  fub- 
jedled  to  a duty;  and  though  this  duty  has  been 
taken  off  from  thofe  of  Ireland  and  the  planta- 
tions (for  the  limited  tiine  of  Gve  years  only),  yet 
Ireland  has  not  been  conGned  to  the  m.arket  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  its  furplus  hides,  or 
of  thofe  which  are  net  manufa<51:ured  at  home. 
The  hides  of  common  cattle  have  but  within  thefe 
few  years  been  put  among  the  enumerated  com- 
modities which  the  plantations  can  fend  no-wherc 
but  to  the  mother  country  ; neither  has  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  been  in  this  cafe  oppreffed 
hjtherto,  in  order  to  fupport  the  manufaflures 
of  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  Gnk  the  price 
either  of  ,wool  or  of  raw  hides  below  what  it 
naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  improved  and 
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B 0^0  K cultivated  country,  have  feme  tenviency  to  raife 
the  price  of  butcher’s*  meat.  The  price  both  of 
the  great  and  Imall  cattle,  which  are  fed  on  im-^ 
pioved  and  cultivated  land,  muO:  be  fufficient  to 

\ t 

pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  profit 
which  the  farmer  has-  reafon  to  exped  from  im- 
proved and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they 
will  foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of 
this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool 
and  the  hide  mufl;  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The 
lefs  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  mufl  be 
paid  for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this  price 
is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
bead,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and  farmers^ 
provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intered  as 
landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much  affetted 
by  fuch  regulations,  though  their  intered  as 
confumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  pro-  , 
vifions.  It  would  be  quite  other  wife,  hov^ever, 
in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  country, 
where  the  greater,  part  of  the  lands  could  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  and  where  the  wool  and  the  hide  made 
the  principal  part  of  the  value  of  thofe  cattle. 
Their  intered  as  landlords  and  farmers  would  in 
this  cafe  be  very  deeply  afietded  by  fuch  regula- 
tions, and  their  intered  as  confumers  very  little. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the  hide, 
would  not  in  this  cafe  raife  the  price  of  the  car- 
cafe  ; becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
country  being  applicable  to  no  other  purpofe 
but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  ihe  fame  number  would 

dill 
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f^iil  continue  to  be  fed.  The  fame  quantity  of 
butcher’s-meat  would  ftill  come  to  market.  The 
demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before. 
Its  price,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame  as  be- 
fore. The  whole  price  of  cattle  would  fall,  and 
along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the  profit  of  all 
thofe  lands  of  which  cattle  was  the  principal 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  The  perpetual  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  commonly,  but 
very  falfdy  afcribed  to  Edward  III,  would, 
in  the  then  circumfhances  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  moft  definitive  regulation  which  could 
well  have  been  thouglit  of.  It  would  not  only 
have  reduced  the  adual  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing  the, 
price  of  the  moft  important  fpecies  of  fmall  cattle, 
it  would  have  retarded  very  much  its  fubfequenc 
improvement. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  confiderably 
in  its  price  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from  the 
great  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 
narrow  one  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  fouthern  counties 
of  Scotland,  which  arc  chiefly  a fheep  country, 
would  have  been  very  deeply  alTeded  by  this 
event,  had  not  the  rife  in  the  price  of  butcher’s- 
meat  fully  compenfated  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool. 

As  the  efficacy  of  human  induftry,  in  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  limited,  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
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produce  of  the  country  where  It  is  exerted  j fo  k 
is  uncertain  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries.  It  fo  far  depends,  not 
io  much  upon  the  quantity  which  they  produce, 
as  upon  that  which  they  do  not  manufadlure ; 
and  upon  the  rcftraints  which  they  may  or  may 
not  think  proper  to  iinpofe  upon  the  exportation' 
of  this  fort  of  rude  produce.  Thefe  circum- 
frances,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
domeflic  induflry,  fo  they  neceflarily  render  the 
efficacy  of  its  efforts  more  or  lefs  uncertain.  In 
rpultiplying  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore, 
the  efficacy  of  human  induflry  is  not  only  limited, 
but  uncertain. 

In  multiplying  anotlier  very  important  fort  of 
rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fiffi  that  is  brought 
to  iTiarket,  it  is  like  wife  both  limited  and  un- 
certain. It  is  limited  by  the  local  fituation  of 
the  country,  by  the  proximity  or  diflance  of  its 
different  provinces  from  the  Tea,  by  the  number 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  w-hat  may  be 
called  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  thofe  feas, 
lakes,^  and  rivers,  as  to  this  fort  of  rude  produce. 
As  population  increafes,  as  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  grows 
greater  and  greater,  there  come  to  be  more 
buyers  of  filh,  and  thofe  buyers  too  have  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  or, 
whar  is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with. 
But  it  will  generally  be  impoffible  to  fupply  the 
..great  and  extended  market  without  employing  a 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
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what  had  been  requlfite  for  fupplying  the  narrow  c ii  a r. 
and  confined  one.  A market  which,  from  re- 
quirlng  only  one  thoufand,  comes  to  require 
annually  ten  thoufand  ton  of  filh,  can  feldom  be 
fupplied  without  employing  more  than  ten  times 
the  (|uanrity  of  labour  which  had  before  been 
fullicient  to  fnpply  it.  The  fifli  mufl  generally 
be  fought  for  at  a greater  dlftance,  larger  veflels 
mufl:  be  employed,  and  more  extenfive  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  made  ufe  of.  The  real 
price  of  this  commodity,  therefore,  naturally  rifes 
in  the  progrefs  of  improvement.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly done  fo,  I believe,  more  or  lefs  in 
every  country. 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  a particular  day’s  fiihing 
may  be  a very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the  local 
fituation  of  the  country  being  fuppofed,  the  ge- 
neral efficacy  of  induftry  in  bringing  a certain 
quantity  of  fiffi  to  market,  taking  the  courfe 
of  a year,  or  of  feveral  years  together,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough ; and  it, 
no  doubt,  is  fo.  As  it  depends  more,  how- 
ever, upon  the  local  fituation  of  the  country, 
than  upon  the  (late  of  its  wealth  and  induftry  ; 
as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  different  countries 
be  the  fame  in  very  d.fferent  periods  of  improve- 
m.ent,  and  very  different  in  the  fame  period;  its 
connciftion  with  the  (late  of  improvement  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  of  this  fort  of  uncertainty  that 
I am  here  fpeaking. 

In  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  different  mi- 
nerals and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  more 
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ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  induftr}? 
feems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  altogether 
uncertain. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  is 
to  be  found  in  any  country  is  not  limited  by  any 
thing  in  its  local  fituation,  fuch  as  the  fertility 
or  barrennefs  of  its  own  mines.  Thofe  metals 
frequently  abound  in  countries  which  poflefs  no 
mines.  Their  quantity  in  every  particular  coun- 
try leems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circum- 
ilances;  firft,  upon  its  power  of  purchafing,  upon 
the  ftate  of  its  induftry,  upon  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  can  afford  to  employ  a greater  or  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence  in  bringing  or  pur- 
chafing fuch  fuperfluities  as  gold  and  filver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries ; and,  fecondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  bar- 
rennefs of  the  mines  which  may  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world 
with  thofe  metals.  The  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
in  the  countries  moft  remote  from  the  mines, 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  affedfed  by  this  fertility  or 
barrennefs,  on  account  of  the  eafy  and  cheap 
tranfportation  of  thofe  metals,  of  their  fmall  bulk 
and  great  value.  Their  quantity  in  China  and 
Indoftan  mufl  have  been  more  or  lefs  affeffed  by 
the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  tlie  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
CLimflances  (the  power  of  purchafing),  their  real 
price,  like  that  of  all  other  luxuries  and  fuper- 
fluities, is  likely  to  rife  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
provement 
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provement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall  with  its  chap. 
poverty  and  deprelTon.  Countries  which  have  a . ‘ i 

great  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfidence  to  fpare, 
can  afford  to  purchafe  any  particular  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  at  the  expence  of  a greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubfiftence,  than  countries  which 
have  lefs  to  fpare. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  tlie  latter  of  thofe  two  circum- 
ftances  (the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  fupply  the  commercial  world) 
their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  and 
fubfiftence  which  they  will  purchafe  or  exchange 
for,  will,  no  doubt,  fink  more  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fertility,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
barrennefs  of  thofe  mines. 

The  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever, which  may  happen  at  any  particular  time 
to  fupply  the  commercial  world,  is  a circum- 
ftance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have  no  fort  of 
connexion  with  the  ftate  of  induftry  in  a parti- 
cular country.  It  feems  even  to  have  no  vei*y 
iiecelTary  connexion  with  that  of  the  world  in 
general.  As  arts  and  commerce,  indeed,  gra- 
dually fpread  themfelves  over  a greater  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  fearch  for  new 
mines,  being  extended  over  a wider  furface, 
may  have  fomewhat  a better  chance  for  being 
fuccefsful,  than  when  confined  within  narrower 
bounds.  The  difcovery  of  new  mines,  however, 
as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhaufted, 
is  a naatter  ot  the  greateft  uncertainty,  and  fuch 
-as  no  human  fl^ill  or  induftry  can  enfure.  All 
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indications,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  doubtful, 
and  the  adtual  difcovery  and  luccefsful  workins: 

J O 

of  a new  mine  can  alone  afcertaiii  the  reality  of 
its  value,  or  even  of  its  exigence.  In  this  fearch 
there  feem  to  be  no  certain  limits  either  to  the 
poffible  fuccefs,  or  to  the  poTible  difappoint- 
ment  of  human  induftry.  In  tlie  courfe  of  a 
century  or  two,  it  is  poflible  that  new  mines  may 
be  difcovered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
ever  yet  been  known  ; and  it  is  juft  equally  pof- 
fible  that  the  moft  fertile  mine  tiien  known  may 
be  more  barren  than  any  that  was  wrought 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America. 
Wliether  the  one  or  the  other  of  thole  two  events 
may  happen  to  take  place,  is  of  very  little  im- 
p-)ortance  to  the  real  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
world,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  mar.kind.  Its  no- 
minal value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  hlver  by 
which  this  annual  pioduce  could  be  exprefied  or 
reprefented,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  diOi^freiit  \ 
but  its  real  value,  the  real  quantitv  of  labour 
which  it  could  purchafe  or  command,  would  be 
precifely  the  fame.  A fiiiiling  might  in  the  one 
cafe  reprefent  no  more  labour  than  a penny  does 
at  prefent ; and  a penny  in  the  other  might  re- 
prefent as  much  as  a ihilling  does  now.  But  in 
the  one  cafe  he  who  had  a fhilling  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a penny  at 
prefent ; and  in  the  other  he  who  had  a penny 
would  be  juft  as  rich  as  he  who  has  a fliiliing 
now.  The  cheapnefs  and  abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  plate,  would  be  the  foie  advantage 
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which  the  world  could  derive  from  the  one  event,  c 
and  the  dearnefs  and  fcarcity  of  thofe  trifling  fu- 
perfluitles  the  only  inconveniency  it  could  fuffer 
from  the  other. 

Conclufion  of  the  Blgrejfion  concerning  the  Variations 
in  the  Value  of  Silver, 

The  greater  part  of  the  writers  who  have  col- 
leded  the  money  prices  of  things  in  ancient 
times,  feem  to  have  cenfidered  the  low  money 
price  of  corn,  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
as  a proof,  not  only  of  the  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals, 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarifm  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place.  This  notion  is 
connedled  with  the  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy 
which  reprefents  national  wealth  as  confifting 
in  the  abundance,  and  national  poverty  in  the 
fcarcity,  of  gold  and  filver  ^ a fyflem  which  I (hall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length 
in  the  fourth  book  of  this  enquiry.  1 fliall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarifm  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place.  It  is  a proof  only  of 
the  barrennefs  of  the  mines  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world.  A 
poor  country,  as  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  more, 
fo  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer  for  gold 
and  filver  than  a rich  one  s and  the  value  of  thofe 
metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  China,  a coun- 
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try  much  richer  than  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  is  much  higher  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  wealth  of  Europe, 
indeed,  has  increafed  greatly  fince  the  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  fo  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver  has  gradually  diininifhed.  This  di- 
minution of  their  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  real  w^ealth  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, but  to  the  accidental  difcovery  of  more 
abundant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  be- 
fore. The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  Europe,  and  the  increafe  of  its  manu- 
faclures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events  which, 
though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  yet  have  arifen  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  have  fcarce  any  natural  conne(5tion 
with  one  another.  The  one  has  arifen  from  a 
mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence  nor 
policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  fhaie:  the 
other  from  the  fall  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  from 
the  eftablifliment  of  a government  which  afforded 
to  induffry  the  only  encouragement  which  it 
requires,  fome  tolerable  fecurity  that  it  fliall 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.  Poland, 
where  the  feudal  fyflem  flill  continues  to  take 
place,  is  at  this  day  as  beggarly  a country  as  it 
was  before  the  difcovery  of  America.  The 
money  price  of  corn,  however,  has  rifen ; the 
real  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  iq 
Poland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
p’urope.  Their  quantity,  therefore,  muft  have 
increafed  there  as  in  other  places,  and  nearly  in 
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the  rame  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  iK  c rt^A  p. 
land  and  labour.  This  increafe  of  the  quantity  ^ 
of  thole  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  feems,  in- 
creafed  that  annual  produce,  has  neither  inn- 
proved  the  manufadlures  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  nor  mended  the  circumftances  of  its 
inhabitants.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries 
which  polTels  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
haps, the  two  mod;  beggarly  countries  in  Europe. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  mull 
be  lower  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe ; as  they  come  from  thofc  coun- 
tries to  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  not 
only  with  a freight  and  an  infurance,  but  with 
the  expence  of  Imuggling,  their  exportation  being 
either  prohibited,  or  fubjedted  to  a duty.  In’ 
proportion  to  the  annual  produce  ot  the  land 
and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  mufl;  be 
greater  in  thofe  countries  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe;  thofe  countries,  however,  are  poorer 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
feudal  fyftem  has  been  abolifhed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  not  been  fucceeded  by  a much 
better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  filver,  thercfore> 
is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourifhing  date  of 
the  country  where  it  takes  place  j fo  neither  is 
their  high  value,  or  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  any 
proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifm. 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  be  no 
proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarifm  of  the  times,. 
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the  low  money  price  of  fome  particular  forts  of 
goods,  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  is  a moll  de- 
cifive  one.  It  clearly  demonllrates,  fir'l,  their 
great  abundance  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
and  confequently  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  what  was 
occupied  by  corn  ; and,  lecondly,  the  low  value 
of  this  land  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn  land, 
and  conlequently  the  uncultivated  and  unim- 
proved Hate  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  It  clearly  demonllrates  that  the 
Hock  and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized  countries, 
and  that  fociety  was  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  high  or 
low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  corn  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the 
mines  which  at  that  time  happened  to  fupply  the 
commercial  world  with  gold  and  filver,  were  fer- 
tile or  barren,  not  that  the  country  was  rich  or 
poor.  But  from  the  high  or  low  money  price  of 
fome  forts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
wc  can  infer,  with  a degree  of  probability  tliat  ap- 
proaches almoft  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich  or 
poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were  im- 
proved or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  eitlier  in  a 
more  or  Icfs  barbarous  (late,  or  in  a more  or  lels 
civilized  one. 

Axv  rife  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which 
p>rocecded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of  the 
i,'3»ue  of  filver,  would  adetfl  all  forts  of  goods 
I equally, 
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equally,  and  raife  their  price  iinivcrrally  a third,  ^ 
or  a fourth,  or  a fifth  part  higher,  according  as 
filver  happened  to  lofe  a third,  or  a fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value.  But  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  has  been  the  fubjecf  of 
lb  much  reafoning  and  converfation,  does  not 
afFedl  all  forts  of  provifions  equally.  Taking  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century  at  an  average,  t!ic 
price  of  corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe 
who  account  for  this  rife  by  the  degradition  of 
the  value  of  filver,  has  rifen  much  lefs  than 
that  of  fome  other  forts  of  provifions.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  thofe  other  forts  of  provifions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owin^  altogether  to  the  de- 
gradation  of  the  value  of  filver.  Some  other 
caufes  mufl;  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  above  afligned,  will,  perhaps, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppofed  degra- 
dation of  the  value  of  filver,  fufficiently  explain 
this  rife  in  thofe  particular  forts  of  provifions 
of  which  the  price  has  adtually  rifen  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn  icfelf,  it  has,  during 
the  fixty-four  firfi:  years  of  the  prefent  century, 
and  before  tiie  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  ba(l 
feafons,  been  fomewhac  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  fixty-four  lafi:  years  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  fafl  is  attefted,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
Windfor  market,  but  by  the  public  fiars  of  all 
the  difierent  counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  fevcral  different . markets  in  France, 
which  have  been  colledled  with  great  diligence 
and  fidelity  by  Mr,  Meffance  and  by  Mr.  Dupre 
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de  St.  Maur.  The  evidence  is  more  complete 
than  could  well  have  been  expelled  in  a matter 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  difficult  to  be  afcer- 
tained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  corn  during  thefe  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be.  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for  from  the  badnefs  of  the  leafons, 
without  luppofing  any  degradation  in  the  value 
uf  filver. 

TrtE  opinion,  therefore,  that  Giver  is  con- 
tinually finking  in  its  value,  feems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obfervaiions,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  corn,  or  upon  thofe  of  other 
provifions. 

The  fame  quantity  of  filver,  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  faid,  will  in  the  prefent  times,  even  according 
to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given,  pur- 
chafe  a much  fmaller  quantity  of  feveral  forts 
of  provifions  than  it  would  have  done  during 
fome  part  of  the  lad  century;  and  to  afcertain 
whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a rife  in  the 
value  of  thofe  goods,  or  to  a fall  in  the  value  of 
filver,  is  only  to  edablifh  a vain  and  ufelefs  dif- 
tinclion,  which  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to 
the  man  who  has  only  a certain  quantity  of  filver 
to  go  to  market  with,  or  a certain  fixed  revenue 
in  money.  1 certainly  do  not  pretend  tliat  the 
knowledge  of  this  diftinclion  will  enable  him  to 
buy  ^cheaper.  It  may  nor,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

It  may  be.,  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  by  af- 
fording an  eafy  proof  of  the  profperous  condition 
of  the  country.  If  the  rife  in  the  price  of  fome 
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forts  of  provifions  be  owing  altogether  to  a ^11  ^ 
in  the  value  of  filver,  it  is  owing  to  a circum- 
fiance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but 
the  fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  may,  notwithftanding  this  cir- 
cumflance,  be  either  gradually  declining,  as  in 
Portugal  and  Poland;  or  gradually  advancing, ’as 
in  moil:  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing 
to  a rife  in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duces them,  to  its  increafed  fertility;  or,  in 
confec]uence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit 
for  producing  corn;  it  is  owing  to  a circum- 
fiance  which  indicates  in  the  clearefl  manner  the 
profperous  and  advancing  (late  of  the  country. 
The  land  conflitutes  by  far  the  greatefl,  the  mod 
important,  and  the  mod  durable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  every  extenfive  country.  It  may  furely 
be  of  fome  ufe,  or,  at  lead,  it  may  give  fome  fa- 
tisfadion  to  the  public,  to  have  lo  decifive  a 
proof  of  the  increafing  value  of  by  far  the  greated, 
the  mod  important,  and  the  mod  durable  part 
of  its  wealth. 

It  may  too  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  in 
regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  fome  of  its 
inferior  fervants.  If  this  rife  in  the  price  of 
fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  to  a fall  in  the 
value  of  filver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought  certainly  to 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  fall.  If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  rc- 
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compence  will  evidently  be  fo  much  diminiflied. 
But  if  this  rife  of  price  is  owing  to  the  increafed 
value,  in  confecuence  of  the  improved  fertility 
of  the  land  which  produces  fuch  provifions,  it 
becomes  a much  nicer  inatter  to  judge  either  ii> 
what  proporticii  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to 
be  augmented,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented at  all.  The  extenfion  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  as  it  neccffarily  raifes  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  that  of 
every  fort  of  animal  food,  fo  it  as  necefiarily 
lowers  til  at  of,  I believe,  every  fort  of  vegetable 
food.  It  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food;  be- 
caufe  a great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
being  rendered  6c  for  producing  corn,  mufl  af- 
ford to  the  landlord  and  farmer  the  rent  and 
profit  of  corn  land.  It  lowers  the  price  of  vege- 
table food;  becaufe,  by  increafing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  it  increafes  its  abundance.  The  im- 
provements of  agriculture  too  introduce  many 
forts  of  vegetable  food,  which,  requiring  lefs 
find  and  not  more  labour  than  corn,  come  much 
cheaper  to  market.  Such  are  potatoes  and  maize, 
or  w’hat  is  called  Indian  corn,  the  two  rnoft  im- 
portant iiTipruvements  which  the  agriculture  ol 
Iturope,  [icrhaps,  which  Europe  itfelf,  has  received 
from  tlie  great  extenfion  ol  its  commerce  and  na* 
vigation.  Many  forts  of  veo:etable  food,  befides, 
which  in  tf.e  rude  ftarc  of  agriculture  are  con- 
fined  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  railed  only  by 
the  fpadc,  come  in  its  improved  Hate  to  be  in- 
trod  i;ccd  into  common  fields,  and  to  be  raifed 
by  t!ie  picugli ; fuch  as  turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
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bagesj  &c.  If  in  the  progrefs  of  improve-  c 
menr,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  fpecies  of  v- 
food  necelTarily  rifes,  that  of  another  as  necefla- 
rily  falls,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of  more 
nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rife  in  the  one  may 
be  compenfated  by  a fall  in  the  other.  When 
the  real  price  of  butcher’s- me-at  has  once  got  to 
its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  fort> 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  hogs  fiefh,  it  feems  to 
have  done  through  a great  part  of  England 
more  than  a.  century  ago),  any  rif«  which  can  af- 
terwards happen  in  that  of  any  other  fort  of  ani« 
mal  food,  cannot  much  afFe6l  the  circumftances 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The  circum- 
flances  of  the  poor  through  a great  part  of  Eng- 
land cannot  finely  be  fo  much  diftreffed  by  any 
rife  in  the  price  of  poultry,  fifh,  wild- fowl,  or 
venifon,  as  they  muO;  be  relieved  by  the  fall  in 
that  of  potatoes. 

In  the  prefent  feafon  of  fcarcity  the  high  price 
of  corn  no  doubt  diflrefles  the  poor.  But  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  corn  is  at  its  or- 
dinary or  average  price,  the  natural  rife  in  the 
price  of  any  other  fort  of  rude  produce  cannot 
much  affeft  them.  They  fjffer  more,  perhaps, 
by  the  artificial  rife  which  has  been  occafioned  by 
raxes  in  the  price  of  fome  manufa6lured  commo- 
dities; as  of  fair,  foap,  leather,  candles,  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  &c. 
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Effe5Is  of  the  Trogrejs  of  Improvement  upon  the  real 
Pi  ice  of  Manufaflures, 

JT  is  the  natural  efTc£b  of  improvement,  how- 
ever, to  diminilli  gradually  the  real  price  of 
almoft  all  manufadliires.  That  of  the  manufac- 
turing vvorkmanfhip  dinn’nifhes,  perhaps,  in  all 
of  them  without  exception.  In  confequence  of 
better  machinery,  of  greater  dexterity,  and  of  a 
more  proper  divifion  and  diftribudon  of  work, 
all  of  which  are  the  natural  effcCls  of  improve- 
ment, a much  fmaller  quantity  of  labour  be- 
comes requifite  for  executing  any  particular  piece 
of  work;  and  though,  in  confequence  of  the 
flourifhing  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  the  real 
price  of  labour  fliould  rife  very  confiderably,  yet 
the  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  will  gene- 
rally much  more  than  compenfate  the  greateft  rife 
which  can  happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a few  manufa6lures,  in 
which  the  necefiary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  the 
rude  materials  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the 
advantages  which  improvement  can  introduce  into 
the  execution  of  the  work.  In  carpenters  and 
joiners  work,  and  in  the  coarfer  fort  of  cabinet 
work,  the  necellary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  barren 
timber,  in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
land,  will  more  than  compenfate  all;  the  jjd van- 
tages which  can  be  derived  from  the  beft  machinery, 
the  greardt  dexterity,  and  the  mod  proper  divifion 
and  didiibution  of  work. 
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But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  c h^a  p. 
rude  materials  either  does  not  rife  at  all,  or  does 
not  rife  very  much,  that  of  the  manufactured  com- 
modity finks  very  confiderably. 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  moft 
remarkable  in  thofe  manufactures  of  which  the 
materials  are  the  coarfer  metals.  A better  move- 
ment of  a watch,  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty 
pounds,  may  now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty 
fiiillings..  In  the  work  of  cutlers  and  lockfmiths, 
in  all  the  toys  which  are  made  of  the  coarfer 
metals,  and  in  all  thofe  goods  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  fame 
period,  a very  great  reduction  of  price,  though 
not  altogether  fo  great  as  in  watch-work.  It 
has,  however,  been  fufficient  to  aftonilh  the 
workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cafes  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce 
no  work  of  equal  goodnefs  for  double,  or  even 
for  triple  the  price.  There  are  perhaps  no  ma- 
nufactures in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be 
carried  further,  or  in  which  the  machinery  em- 
ployed admits  of  a greater  variety  of  improve- 
ments, than  thofe  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
coarfer  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  there  has,  during 
the  fame  period,  been  no  fuch  fenfible  reduction 
of  price.  The  price  of  fuperfine  cloth,  I have 
been  afiTured,  on  the  contrary,  has  within  thefe 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  rifen  fomewhat 
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B 0^0  K in  proportion  to  its  quality;  owing,  it  was  faid, 
^ a confiderable  rife  in  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  confifts  altogether  of'  Spanifh  wool. 
That  of  the  YorkOiire  cloth,  which  is  made  al- 
together of  Englini  wool,  is  faid,  indeed,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  to  have  fallen 
a good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
lity, however,  is  fo  very  difputable  a matter, 
that  I look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind  as 
fomewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  manu- 
fadture,  the  divifion  of  labour  is  nearly  the  fame 
now  as  it  was  a century  ago,  and  the  machinery 
employed  is  not  very  different.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  fome  fmall  improvements  in 
both,  which  may  have  occafioned  fome  redudlion 
of  price. 

But  the  reduftion  will  appear  much  more  fen- 
fible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the  price  of 
this  manufaflure  in  the  prefent  times  with  what: 
it  was  in-  a much  remoter  period,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  labour  was 
probably  much  iefs  fubdivided,  and  the  ma- 
chinery employed  much  more  imperfed,  than  it 
is  at  prefent. 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
cnaded,  that  whofoever  (hall  fell  by  retail  a 
broad  yard  of  the  fineft  fcarlet  grained,  or 
other  grained  cloth  of  the  fineft  making^’ 
above  fixteen  ftiillings,  fhall  forfeit  forty  fhil- 
“ lings  for  every  yard  fo  fold.’*  Sixteen  fliil- 
iings,  therefore,  containing  about  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  four-and-twenty  ftiillings  of 
our  prefent  money,  wasy  at  that  time,  reckoned 
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rjot  ah  unreafonable  price  for  a yard  of  the  finefl: 
cloth  j and  as  this  is  a fumptuary  law,  fuch 
doth,  it  is  probable,  had  ufually  been  fold 
fomewhat  dearer.  A guinea  rrsay  be  reckoned 
the  higheft  price  in  the  prefent  times.  Even 
though  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  therefore, 
fhould  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  that  of  the  prelent 
times  is  moft  probably  much  fuperior,  yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  money  price  of  the 
fineft  cloth  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  re- 
duced fince  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  real  price  has  been  much  more  reduced.  Six 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  was  then,  and  long 
afterwards  reckoned  the  average  price  of  a quar- 
ter of  wheat.  Sixteen  fliillings,  therefore,  was 
the  price  of  two  quarters  and  more  than  three 
bufhels  of  wheat.  Valuing  a quarter  of  wheat 
in  the  prefent  times  at  eight-and-twenty  fhillings, 
the  real  price  of  a yard  of  fine  cloth  mufi:,  in 
thofe  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  lead  three 
pounds  fix  fiiillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  man  who  bought  it  muft  have 
parted  with  the  command  of  a quantity  of  labour 
and  fubfiftence  equal  to  what  that  fum  would  pur- 
chafe  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  redu6lion  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufadture,  though  confiderable,  has  not  been  fo 
great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.  it  was 
cna<5ted,  that  “ no  fervant  in  hufbandry,  noi 
common  labourer,  nor  fervant  to  any  artificer 
inhabiting  out  of  a city  or  burgh,  fhall  ufe  or 
wear  in  their  clothing  " any  cloth  above  two 
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B 0^0  K {hillings  the  broad  yard.”  In  the  3d  of 

{ — — j Edward  IV.  two  (hillings  contained  Very  nearly 
the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four  of  our  pre- 
fent  money.  But  the  Yorkfhire  cloth,  which  is 
now  fold  at  four  (hillings  the  yard,  is  probably 
much  fuperior  to  any  that  was  then  made  for  the 
wearing  of  the  very  pooreft  order  of  common 
fervants.  Even  the  money  price  of  their  clothing, 
therefore,  may,  in  proportion  to  the  quality,  be 
fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  prefent  than  it  was  in 
thofe  ancient  times.  The  real  p'rice  is  certainly 
a good  deal  cheaper.  Ten-pence  was  then 
reckoned  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  rea- 
fonable  price  of  a bufhel  of  wheat.  Two  (hil- 
lings, therefore,  was  the  price  of  two  bufhels  and 
near  two  pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the  pre- 
fent timies,  at  three  (liillings  and  fixpence  the 
bufhel,  would  be  worth  eight  (liillings  and  nine- 
pence.  For  a yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor  fer- 
vant  rnufl  have  parted  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chafing  a quantity  of  fjbfiftence  equal  to  what 
•eight  (hillings  and  nine-pence  would  purchafe  in 
the  prefent  times.  I'liis  is  a fumptuary  law  too, 
refrraining  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
poor.  Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly 
been  much  more  expenfive. 

The  fame  order  of  people  are,  by  the  fame 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hofe,  of  which  the 
price  (hould  exceed  fourteen- pence  the  pair, 
equal  to  about  eight-and-twenty  pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was  in  thofe 
times  the  price  of  a budiel  and  near  two  pecks  of 
wheat  j which,  in  the  prefent-  times,  at  three  and 
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fixpence  the  bufhel,  would  coft  five  fhlllings  chap. 
and  three-pence.  We  fhould  in  the  prelent  t — ^ f 
times  confider  this  as  a very  high  price  for  a 
pair  of  (lockings  to  a fervant  of  the  poorefl:  and 
ioweft  order.  He  mufl,  however,  in  r*hofe  times 
have  paid  what  was  really  equivalent  to  this  price 
for  them. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting 
(lockings  was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Their  hofe  vvere  made  of  common  cloth, 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
dearnefs.  The  fir  (I  perfon  that  wore  ftockings  in 
England  is  (aid  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth. 

She  received  them  as  a prelent  from  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador. 

Both  in  the  coarfe  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
manufadlure,  the  machinery  employed  was  much 
more  imperfcdl  in  thofe  ancient,  than  it  is  in  the 
prefent  times.  It  has  fince  received  three  very 
capital  improvements,  befides,  probably,  many 
fmaller  ones  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afeertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance. 

The  three  capital  improvements  are:  fir(l,  The 
exchange  of  the  rock  and  fpindle  for  the  fpin- 
ning-wheel,  'which,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  work.  Secondly,  the  ufe  of  fcveral 
very  ingenious  mdchines  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  in  a (lill  greater  proportion  the  winding 
of  the  worded  and  woollen  yarn,  or  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they 
are  put  into  the  loom  j an  operation  which,  pre- 
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B 0^0  K vious  to  the  invention  of  thofe  machines,  muft 
^ have  been  extremely  tedious  and  troublefome. 
Thirdly,  the  employment  of  the  fulling  mill 
for  thickening  the  cloth,  inftead  of  treading  it 
in’  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of  any 
kind  were  known  in  England  fo  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  nor,  fo  far 
as  I know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy 
fome  time  before. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances  may, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why  the 
real  price  both  of  the  coarfe  and  of  the  fine  ma- 
nufacture, was  fo  much  higher  in  thofe  ancient, 
than  it  is  in  the  prefent  times.  It  cod  a greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market. 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore,  they 
mud  have  purchafed  or  exchanged  for  the  price 
of  a greater  quantity. 

The  coarfe  manufadure  probably  was,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  alwavs  has  been  in  coun- 
X tries  where  arts  arid  manufaClures  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. It  was  probably  a houfehold  manufaClure, 
in  which  every  different  part  of  the  work  was 
occafionally  performed  by  all  the  different  mem- 
bers of  almod  every  private  family  j but  fo  as  to 
be  their  work  only  when  they  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal  bufinefs  from 
which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubfidence.  The  work  which  is  performed 
in  this  manner,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
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comes  always  much  cheaper  to  market  than  that  chap. 
which  is  the  principal  or  foie  fund  of  the  work-  . . 

man’s  fubfiftence.  The  fine  manufacture,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  in  thofe  times  carried  on 
in  England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Flanders  j and  it  was  probably  con- 
ducted then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  now,  by 
people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  it.  It  was  befides 
a foreign  manufacture,  and  muft  have  paid  fomc 
duty,  the  ancient  cuftom  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
at  leaft,  to  the  king.  This  duty,  indeed,  would 
not  probably  be  very  great.  It  was  not  then  the 
policy  of  Europe  to  reftrain,  by  high  duties, 
the  importation  of  foreign  mianufadures,  but 
rather  to  encourage  it,  in  order  that  merchants 
might  be  enabled  to  fupply,  at  as  eafy  a rate  as 
poflible,  the  great  men  with  the  convenicncies 
and  luxuries  which  they  wanted,  and  which. the 
induftry  of  their  own  country  could  not  afford 
them. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances  may 
perhaps  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufadlure  i|^as,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fine, 
ib  much  lower  than  in  the  prefent  times. 
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Conclusion  of  the  Chapter, 


X SHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with 
^ obierving  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir^ 
cumftances  ot  the  fociety  tends  either  diredUy 
or  indirectly  to  raife  the  real  rent  of  land,  to  in- 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his  power 
of  purchafing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  other  people. 

The  extenfion  of  improvement  and  cultivation 
tends  to  raife  it  dire£tiy.  The  landlord’s  fhare 
of  the  produce  neceffarily  increafes  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  produce. 

That  rife  in  the  real  price  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  firft  the  effedl 
of  extended  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  the  caufe  of  their  being  ftili  fujther 
extended,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, tends  too  to  raife  the  rent  of  land  dir 

reftly,  and  in  a ftill  greater  proportion.  The 
real  value  of  the  landlord’s  fhare,  his  real  com- 
mand of  the  labour  of  other  people,  not  only 

rifes  with  the  real  value  of  the  produce,  but  the 

proportion  of  his  lhare  to  the  whole  produce 
rifes  with  it.  That  produce,  after  the  rife  in  its 
real  price,  requires  no  more  labour  to  colle61:  it 
than  before.  A fmaller  proportion  of  it  will, 
therefore,  be  fufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  flock  which  employs  that  labour, 
A greater  proportion  of  it  muft,  confcquently, 
t)elong  to  the  landlord. 

All 
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All  thofe  improvements  in  the  produfUve  c h-a  p. 
powers  of  labour,  which  tend  diredly  to  reduce 
the  real  price  of  manufadures,  tend  indiredlly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.  The  landlord  ex- 
changes that  part  of  his  rude  produce,  which  is 
over  and  above  his  own  confumption,  or  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  part 
of  it,  for  manufadlured  produce.  Whatever  re- 
duces the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raifes  that  of 
the  former.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  former 
becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a greater  quantity 
of  the  latter ; and  the  landlord  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  a greater  quantity  of  the  conveniencies, 
ornaments,  or  luxuries,  which  he  has  occafioh 
for. 


Every  increafe  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  Ib- 
ciety,  every  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  it,  tends  indiredlly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.  A certain  propor- 
tion of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em- 
^ ployed  in  its  cukivarion,  the  produce  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  flock  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  raifing  it,  and  the  rent  increafes  with 
the  produce. 

The  contrary  circumflances,  the  neglefl  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  fall  in  the  real 
price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
the  rife  in  the  real  price  of  manufadures  from 
the  decay  of  manufadturing  art  and  induflry,  the 
declenfion  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety,  all 
tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lower  the  real  rent 
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of  land,  to  reduce  the  real  wealth  of  the  land- 
lord, to  diminilh  his  power  of  purchafing  either 
the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other 
people. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or  what  comes  to  the 
lame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  annual  pro- 
duce, naturally  divides  itfelf,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  into  three  parts ; the  rent  of  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  (lock  ; and 
conftitutes  a revenue  to  three  different  orders  of 
people;  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  to  thofe  who 
live  by  wages,  and  to  thofe  who  live  by  profit, 
Thefe  are  the  three  great,  original  and  confti- 
tuent  orders  of  every  civilized  fociety,  from  whofe 
revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is'  ultimately 
derived. 

The  interefl  of  the  firff  of  thofe  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has'  been  jufl  now 
faid,  is  ffri6tly  and  infeparably  connected  with 
the  general  interefl  of  the  fociety.  Whatever 
either  promotes  or  obftru(51a  the  one,  neceflarily 
promotes  or  obftru6ls  the  other.  When  the 
public  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of  land  never 
can  miflead  it,  with  a view  to  promote  the  in- 
terefl of  their  own  particular  order ; at  lead,  if 
they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  in- 
terefl. They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defedlive  in 
this  tolerable  knowledge.  They  are  the  only 
one  of  the  three  orders  whofe  revenue  cofls  them 
neither  labour  nor  care,  but  eomes  to  them,  as 

It 
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Jt  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of 
any  plan  or  projeft  of  their  own.  That  indo- 
lence, which  is  the  natural  effe6t  of  the  eafe 
and  fecurity  of  their  fituation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that 
application  of  mind  which  is  neceflary  in  order 
to  forefee  and  underitand  the  confequences  of  any 
public  regulation. 

The  intereft  of  the  fecond  order,  that  of  thofe 
who  live  by  wages,  is  as  ftri^liy  connefled  with 
the  interell  of  the  fociecy  as  that  of  the  firft.  The 
wages  of  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  fhewn, 
are  never  fo  high  as  when  the  demand  for  labour 
is  continually  rifing,  or  when  the  quantity  em- 
ployed is  every  year  increafing  confiderably. 
When  this  real  wealth  of  the  fociety  becomes 
ftationary,  his  wages  are  foon  reduced  to  what  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a fa- 
mily, or  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers. 
When  the  fociety  declines,  they  fall  even  below 
this.  The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps, 
gain  more  by  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  than 
that  of  labourers : but  there  is  no  order  that 

fuffers  fo  cruelly  from  its  decline.  But  though 
the  intereft  of  the  labourer  is  ftriclly  conneded 
with  that  of  the  fociety,  he  is  incapable  either  of 
comprehending  that  intereft,  or  of  underftanding 
its  connexion  with  his  own.  His  condition 
leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the  neceftary  in- 
formation, and  his  education  and  habits  are 
commonly  fuch  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  judge 
even  though  he  was  fully  informed,  In  the 
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K public  deliberations,  therefore,  his  voice  is  little 
^ heard  and  lefs  regarded,  except  upon  fomc  par- 
ticular occafions,  when  his  clamour  is  animated, 
fet  on,  and  fupported  by  his  employers,  not  for 
his,  but  their  own  particular  purpofes. 

Hrs  employers  conftitute  the  third  order,  that 
of  thofe  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  the  (tock  that 
is  employed  for  the  fake  of  profit,  which  puts 
into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  ufeful  labour 
of  every  fociety.  The  plans  and  proje6ts  of  the 
employers  of  (lock  regulate  and  dire6t  all  the 
iTioll  important  operations  of  labour,  and  profit 
is  the  end  propofed  by  all  thofe  plans  and  pro- 
jects. But  the  rate  of  profit  does  not,  like  rent 
^nd  wages,  rife  with  the  profperity,  and  fall 
with  the  declenfion  of  the  fociety.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in 
poor  countries,  and  it  is  always  higheft  in  the 
countries  which  are  going  fafteft  to  ruin.  The 
intereft  of  this  third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the 
fame  connexion  with  the  general  intereft  of  the 
fociety  as  that  of  the  other  two.  Merchants  and 
mafter  manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two 
clalfes  of  people  who  commonly  employ  the 
largeft  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth  draw  to 
themfelves  the  greateft  ftiare  of  the  public  con- 
fideration.  As  during  their  whole  lives  they  are 
engaged  in  plans  and  projects,  they  have  fre- 
quently' more  acutenefs  of  underftanding  than 
the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.  As  their 
thoughts,  however,  are  commonly  exercifed  rather 
about  the  intereft  of  their  own  particular  branch 
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of  bufinefs,  than  about  that  of  the  fociety,  their 
judgment,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft 
candour  (which  it  has  not  been  upon  every  oc- 
cafion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with 
regard  to  the  former  of  thofe  two  objedls,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Their  fuperiority  over 
the  country  gentleman  is,  not  fo  much  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  public  intereft,  as  in  their 
having  a better  knowledge  of  their  own  intereft 
than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  their  own  intereft  that  they  have  fre- 
quently impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  intereft  and 
that  of  the  public,  from  a very  fimple  but 
honeft  convidion,  that  their  intereft,  and  not 
his,  was  the  intereft  of  the  public.  The  intereft 
of  the  'dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  or  manufadures,  is  always  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  different  from,  and  even  oppofite  to,  that 
of  the  public.  To  widen  the  market  and  to 
narrow  the  competition,  is  always  the  intereft  of 
the  dealers.  To  widen  the  market  may  fre- 
quently be  agreeable  enough  to  the  intereft  of 
the  public  ; but  to  narrow  the  competition  muft 
always  be  againft  it,  and  can  ferve  only  to  enable 
the  dealers,  by  raifing  their  profits  above  what 
they  naturally  would  be,  to  levy,  for  their  own 
benefit,  an  abfurd  tax  upon  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  propofal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liftened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted 
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till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully  examined^ 
not  only  with  the  moft  fcrupulous,  but  with  the 
moft  fufpicious  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order 
of  m.en,  whofe  interefl:  is  never  exa61:ly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  public,  who  have  generally  an 
intereft  to  deceive  and  even  to  opprefs  the  public, 
and  who  accordingly  have,  upon  many  occafions, 
both  deceived  and  opprelTed  in 
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THE  WEALTH  .OF  NATIONS. 


BOOK  II. 

Of  the  Nature,  Accumulation,  and  Employ- 
ment of  Stock. 

. INTRODUCTION. 

Tn  that  rude  dare  of  fociety  in  which  there  is 
no  divifion  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are 
fcldom  made,  ^and  in  which  every  man  provides 
every  thing  for  himfelf,  it  is  not  necelTary  that  any 
flock  fhould  be  accumulated  or  ftored  up  before- 
hand in  order  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  Every  man  endeavours  to  fupply  by  his 
own  induflry  his  own  occafional  wants  as  they  occur. 
When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  foreft  to  hunt ; 
when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes  himfelf  with 
the  fkin  of  the  firfl  large  animal  he  kills;  and  when 
his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he  repairs  ir^  as 
well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees  and  the  turf  that  arc 
neareft  it. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  has  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man’s  own  labour  can  fupply  but  a very  fmall 
part  of  his  occafional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  fupplied  by  the  produce  of  other 
men’s  labour,  which  he  purchafes  with  the  pro- 
duce, or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  his  own.  But  this  purchafe 
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BOOK  cannot  be  made  till  fuch  time  as  the  produce  of 
u — his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  completed 
but  fold.  A (lock  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
therefore,  muff  be  flored  up  fomewhere  fufRcient 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  fuch  time,  at 
lead,  as  both  thefe  events  can  be  brought  about. 
A weaver  cannot  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pe- 
culiar bufinefs,  unlefs  there  is  before-hand  dored 
up  fomewhere,  either  irr  his  own  poffeifion  or  in 
that  of  fome  other  perfon,  a dock  fufficient  to 
maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only 
completed  but  fold  his  web.  This  accumula- 
tion mud,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying 
his  indudry  for  fo  long  a time  to  fuch  a peculiar 
bufinefs. 

As  the  accumulation  of  dock  mud,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  previous  to  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour, fo  labour  can  be  more  and  more  fubdi- 
vided  in  proportion  only  as  dock  is  previoufly 
more  and  more  accumulated.  The  quantity  of 
materials  which  the  fame  number  of  people  can 
work  up,  increafes  in  a great  proportion  as  labour 
comes  to  be  more  and  moie  fubdivided  i arid  as 
the  operations  of  each  workman  are  gradually  re- 
duced to  a greater  degree  of  fimplicity,  a variety 
of'  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for  facili- 
tating and  abridging  thofe  operations.  As  the 
divifion  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order  to 
give  condant  eruployment  to  an  equal  number  of 
workmen,  an  equal  dock  of  provifions,  and  a 
greater  dock*  of  materials  and  tools  than  what 
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would  have  been  necelTary  in  a ruder  ftate  of  things, 
muft  be  accumulated  before- hand.  But  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  every  branch  of  bufinefs  ge- 
nerally increafes  with  the  divifion  of  labour  ia 
that  branch,  or  rather  it  is  the  increafe  of  their 
number  which  enables  them  to  clafs  and  fubdivide 
themfelves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  flock  is  previoufly 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
>ment  in  the  produdive  powers  of  labour,  fo  that 
accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  improvement. 
The  peiTon  who  employs  his  flock  in  maintaining 
labour,  necefTarily  wiflies  to  employ  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  as  great  a quantity  of  work 
as  polTible.  He  endeavours,  therefore,  both  to 
make  among  his  workmen  the  mofl  proper  dif- 
tribution  of  employment,  and  to  furnifh  them 
with  the  bed  machines  which  he  can  either  in- 
vent or  afford  to  purchafe.  His  abilities  in  both 
thefe  refpeds  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  flock,  or  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  induflry, 
therefore,  not  only  increafes  in  every  country 
with  the  increafe  of  the  dock  which  employs  it, 
but,  in  confequence  of  that  increafe,  the  fame 
quantity  of  indudry  produces  a much  greater 
quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  increafe  of 
dock  upon  indudry  and  its  produdive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  dock,  the  effeds  of  its 
accumulation  into  capitals  of  different  kinds, 
^nd  the  effeds  of  the  different  employments  of 
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thofe  capitals.  This  book  is  divided  into  five 
chapters.  In  the  firft  chapter,  I ha.ve  endeavoured 
to  fliew  what  are  the  different  parts  or  branches 
into  which  the  ftock,  either  of  an  individual,  or 
of  a great  fociety,  naturally  divides  itfclf.  In 
the  fecond,  1 have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  and  operation  of  money  confidered  as  a 
particular  branch  of  the  general  ftock  of  the 
fociety.  The  ftock  which  is  accumulated  into 
a capital,  may  cither  be  employed  by  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  fome 
other  perfon.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, 

I have  endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  in  both  thcfe  fituatlons.  The 
fifth  and  laft  chapter  treats  of  the  different  ef* 
feds  which  the  different  employments  of  capital 
immediately  produce  upon  the  quantity  both  of 
national  induftry,  and  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour. 


CHAP.  I. 

■'  Of  the  Divifion  of  Stock, 


W 


HEN  the  ftock  which  a man  poffeffes  is 
no  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  him 
for  a few  days  or  a few  weeks,  he  feldom  thinks 
of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  confumes 
it  as  fparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  by  his 
labour  to  acquire  fomething  which  may  fupply 
its  place  before  it  be  confumed  altogether.  His 
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revenue  is,  in  this  cafe,  derived  from  his  labour  chap. 
only.  This  is  the  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ 

labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  pofiTefTes  (lock  fufficient  to  main- 
tain him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  derive  a revenue  from  the  greater  part 
of  it ; referving  only  fo  much  for  his  immediate 
confumption  as  may  maintain  him  till  this  reve- 
nue begins  to  come  in.  His  whole  (lock,  there- 
fore, is  diftinguifbed  into  two  parts.  That  part 
which,  he  expefts,  is  to  afford  him  this  revenue, 
is  called  his  capital.  The  other  is  that  which 
fupplies  his  immediate  confumption;  and  which 
confifts  either,  firft,  in  that  portion  of  his  whole 
flock  which  was  originally  referved  for  this  pur- 
pofe;  or,  fecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from  what- 
ever fource  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in  j or, 
thirdly,  in  fuch  things  as  had  been  purchafed  by 
either  of  thefe  in  former  years,  and  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed ; fuch  as  a (lock  of 
clothes,  houfehold  furniture,  and  the  like.  In 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  thefe  three  articles,  con- 
fifts the  (lock  which  men  commonly  referve  for 
their  own  immediate  confumption. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a. ca- 
pital may  be  employed  fo  as  to  yield  a revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer.  '■ 

First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing,  manu- 
fafturing,  or  purchafing  goods,  and  felling  them 
again  with  a profit.  The  capital  employed  in 
this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
(employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  his  polfefllon, 
or  continues  in  the  fame  (hape.  The  goods  of  the 
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K merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  he 
fells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one  fhape, 
and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  fuch  circulation,  or  fucceffive  ex- 
changes, that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit.  Such 
capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  called 
circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  ufeful 
machines  and  inftruments  of  trade,  or  in  fuch- 
!ike  things  as  yield  a revenue  or  profit  without 
changing  mailers,  or  circulating  any  further. 
Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
called  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating  ca- 
pitals employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a merchant,  for  example,  is  alto- 
gether a circulating  capital.  He  has  occafion  for 
no  machines  or  inftruments  of  trade,  unlefs  his 
fllop  or  warehoufe  be  corifidered  as  fuch. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mailer  arti- 
ficer or  manufa6lurer  mull  be  fixed  in  the  inflru- 
ments  of  his  trade.  This  parr,  however,  is  very 
fmall  in  fome,  and  very  great  in  others.  A 
mailer  taylor  requires  no  other  inffrumencs  of 
trade  but  a parcel*  of  needles.  Thofe  of  the 
mailer  flioemaker  are  a little,  though  but  a very 
little,  more  expenfive.  Thofe  of  the  weaver  rife 
a good  deal  above  thofe  of  the  Ihoemaker.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  all  fuch  mailer 
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artincers,  however,  is  circulated,  either  in  the 
wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their 
materials,  and  repaid  with  a profit  by  the  price  of 
the  work. 

In  other  works  a much  greater  fixed  capital  is 
required.  In  a great  iron- work,  'for  example, 
the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the 
flit-mill,  are  inftruments  of  trade  which  cannot 
be  ereded  without  a very  great  expence.  In 
coal-works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  ma- 
chinery neceiTary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water 
and  for  other  purpofes,  is  frequently  (till  more 
expenfive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  i$ 
a fixed,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wageg 
and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  fervants,  is  a 
circulating  capital.  He  makes  a profit  of  the 
one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  pofTelTion,  and  of 
the  other  by  parting  with  it.  The  price  or  value 
of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a fixed  capital  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  inftruments  of  huf. 
bandry ; their  maintenance  is  a circulating  ca^ 
pital  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  labouring 
fervants.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  keeping 
the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their 
maintenance.  Both  the  price  and  the  main^r 
tenance  of  the  cattle  which  are  brought  in  and 
fattened,  not  for  labour,  byt  for  fale,  are  a cir- 
culating capital.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit 
by  parting  with  them,  A flock  of  fheep  or  a 
herd  of  cattle  that,  in  a breeding  country,  is 
bought  in,  neither  for  labour,  nor  for  fale,  but 
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s 0^0  K in  order  to  make  a profit  by  their  wool,  by  their 
milk,  and  by  their  increafe,  is  a fixed  capitaL 
The  profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their 
maintenance  is  a circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
made  by  parting  with  it ; and  it  comes  back  with 
both  its  own  profit,  and  the  profit  upon  the  whole 
price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of  the  wool,  the 
milk,  and  the  increafe.  The  whole  value  of  the 
feed  too  is  properly  a fixed  capital.  Though  it  goes 
backwards , and  forwards  between  the  ground  and 
the  granary,  it  never  changes  mafters,  and  there- 
fore does  not  properly  circulate.  The  farmer  makes 
his  profit,  not  by  its  fale,  but  by  its  Increafe. 

The  general  flock  of  any  country  or  fociety  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  members, 
and  therefore  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  portions,  each  of  which  hasadiflindl  fundion 
Or  office. 

The  firfl  is  that  portion  which  is  referved 
for  immediate  confumption,  and  of  which  the 
charaderiftic  is,  that  it  affords  no  revenue  or 
profit.  It  confifts  in  the  flock  of  food,  clothes, 
houfehold  furniture,  &c.  which  have  been  pur- 
chafed  by  their  proper  confumers,  but  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed.  The  whole  flock  of 
mere  dwelling-houfes  too  fubfilling  at  any  one 
time  in  the  country,  make  a part  of  this  firfl  por- 
tion. The  flock  that  is  laid  out  in  a houfe,  if 
it  is  to  be  the  dwelling- houfe  of  the  proprietor, 
ceafes  from  that  moment  to  ferve  in  the  fundion 
of  a capital,  or  to  afford  any  revenue  to  its  owner. 
A dwelling-houfe,  as  luch,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant;  and  though  it 
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is,  no  doubt,  extremely  ufeful  to  him,  iu  is  as  his  ' 
clothes  and  houfehold  furniture  are  uTeful  to  him, 
which,  however,  make  a part  of  his  expence,  and 
not  of  his  revenue.  If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a tenant 
for  rent,  as  the  houfe  itfelf  can  produ(;e  nothing, 
the  tenant  muft  always  pay  the  rent  out  of  fome 
other  revenue  which  he  derives  either  from  la- 
bour, or  Hock,  or  land.  Though  a houfe,  there- 
fore, may  yield  a revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and 
thereby  ferve  in  the  function  of  a capital  to 
him,  it  cannot  yield  any  to  the  public,  nor 
ferve  in  the  fundion  of  a capital  to  it,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  can 
never  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  increafed  by  it. 
Clothes,  and  houfehold  furniture,  in  the  fame 
manner,  fometimes  yield  a revenue,  and  thereby 
ferve  in  the  fundion  of  a capital  to  particular 
perfons.  In  countries  where  mafquerades  are 
common,  it  is  a trade  to  let  out  mafquerade 
drefles  for  a night.  Upholfterers  frequently  let 
furniture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.  Under- 
takers let  the  furniture  of  funerals  by  the  day 
and  by  the  week.  Many  people  let  furnifhed 
houfes,  and  get  a rent,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of 
the  houfe,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture.  The 
revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  fuch 
things,  muft  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  ftock,  either  of  an  individual,  or.  of  a fociety, 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  what  is 
laid  out  in  houfes  is  moft  flowly  con  fumed.  A 
ftock  of  clothes  may  laft  feveral  years:  a ftock 
of  furniture  half  a century  or  a century : but  a 

ftock 
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(lock  of  houfes,  well  built  and  properly  taken  care 
of,  may  laft  many  centuries.  . Though  the  period 
of  their  total  confumption,  however,  is  more  dif- 
tant,  they  are  (till  as  really  a (lock  referved  for  inn- 
mediate  confumption  as  either  clothes  or  houfehold 
furniture. 

T'he  fecond  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  (lock  of  the  fociety  divides  itfdf,  is  the 
fixed  capital,  of  which  the  charaderiflic  is,  that  it 
affords  a revenue  or  profit  without  circulating  or 
.changing  maflers.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  the  four 
following  articles: 

First,  of  all  ufeful  machines  and  inflriiments  o^ 
trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour; 

. Secondly,  of  all  thofe’  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a revenue,  not 
.only  to  their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a ren.t, 
.but  to  the  perfon  who  poflTefTes  them  and  pays  that 
rent  for  them^  fuch  as  fliops,  warehoufes,  work- 
houfes,  farmhoufes,  with  all  their  necefikry  build- 
ings; flables,  granaries,  6cc.  Thefe  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  mere  dwelling- houfes.  They  are  a 
fort  of  inftruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light: 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  enclofing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it 
into  the  condition  mofl  proper  for  tillage  and 
culture.  An  improved  farm  may  very  juftly  be 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  ufeful  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
byaDeans  of  which,  an  equal  circulating  capital 
can  aflbrd  a much  greater  revenue  to  its  em- 
ploy cr. 
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pl6yer.  Art  irtiprovcd  farm  is  equally  advan- 
tageous and  more  durable  than  any  of  thofe  ma- 
chines, frequently  requiring  no  other  repairs  than 
the  tnoft  profitable  application  of  the  farmer^s 
capital  employed  in  cultivating  it: 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  ufeful  abilities 
cf  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  fociety. 
The  acquifition  of  fuch  talents,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquirer  during  his  education, 
ftudyi  or  apptenticelhip,  always  cofts  a real  ex-;* 
pence,  which  is  a capital  fixed  and  realized^  as  it 
were,  in  his  perfon.  Thofe  talents,  as  they 
make  a part  of  his  fortune,  fo  do  they  likewife  of 
chat  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
improved  dexterity  of  a workman^  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  fame  light  as  a machine  or  inftru- 
ment  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges  la- 

w 

bour>  and  which,  though  it  cods  a certain  ex- 
pence, repays  that  expence  with  a profiti 

The  third  and  lad  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  the  general  dock  of  the  fociety  naturally 
divides  itfclf,  is  the  circulating  capital ; of  which 
the  charaderidic  is,  that  it  affords  a revenue  only 
by  circulating  or  changing  maders*  It  is  com- 
pofed  likewife  of  four  parts : 

First,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all 
the  ocher  three  are  circulated  and  diftributed  to 
their  proper  confumers: 

Secondly,  of  the  dock  of  provifions  which 
are  in  the  podedion  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier, 
the  farmer,  the  corn^merchant,  the  brewer,  &c, 
and  from  the  falc  of  which  they  expert  td  derive  a 
profit : 
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Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  lefs  manufadlured,  of  clothes, 
furniture,  and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made 
up  into  -any  of  thofe  three  fhapes,  but  which 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  manu- 
■fa’(5lurers,  the  mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber- 
merchants,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  brick- 
makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  laftly,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  ftili  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  and  manufadturer,  and 
not  yet  difpofed  of  or  diftributed  to  the  proper 
confumers;  fuch  as  the  finiflied  work  which  we 
frequently  find  ready-made  in  the  Ihops  of  the 
fmith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  goldfmith,  the 
•jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  &c.  The  circu- 
'lating  capital  confifts  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provifions,  materials,  and  finiftied  work  of  all 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  refpedtive 
dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  neceflary  for 
circulating  ar^d  diftributing  them  to  thole  who 
'are  finally  to  ufe  or  to  confume  them. 

Of  thefe  four  parts,  three,  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  finilhed  work,  are,  cither  annually, 
or  in  a longer  or  fhorter  period,  regularly  with- 
drawn from  it,  ,and  placed  either  in  the  ‘fixed 
capital,  or  in  the  (lock  referved  for  immediate 
confumption. 

- EvRry  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 

• from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fupported 
by  a circulating  capital.  All  uleful  machines  and 

• inftruments  of  trade  are  originally  derived  from 
a circulating  capital,  which  furnilhes  the  materials. 
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of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  maintenance  chap. 
of  the  workmen  who  make  them.  They  require  . 
too  a capital  of  the  fame  kind  to  keep  them  in 
conftant  repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a circulating  capital.  The  moft  ufeful 
machines  and  inftruments  of  trade  will  produce 
nothing  without  the  circulating  capital  which  af- 
fords the  materials  they  are  employed  upon,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who  employ 
them.  Land,  however  improved,  will  yield  no 
revenue  without  a circulating  capital,  which 
maintains  the  labourers  who  cultivate  and  colleft 
its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  fiock  which 
may  be  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  is 
the  foie  end  and  purpofe  both  of  the  fixed  and 
circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  flock  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Their 
riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant  or 
fparing  fupplies  which  thofe  two  capitals  can 
afford  to  the  flock  referved  for  immediate  con- 
fumption. 

So  great  a part  of  the  circulating  capital 
•being  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches'  of  the 
general  flock  of  the  fociety  i it  mufl  in  its  turn 
require  continual  fupplies,  without  which  it 
would  foon  ceafe  to  exift.  Thefe  fupplies  are 
principally  drawn  from  three  fources,  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  fifheries,  Thefe 
afford  continual  fupplies  of  provifions  and  ma- 
terials, of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought  up 
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B 0^0  K into  finifhed  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
L— y^»j-the  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  con- 
’dnually  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital. 
From  mines  too  is  drawn  what  is  ncceffary  for 
maintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
conbfts  in  money.  For  though,  in  the  ordi- 
nary courle  of  bufinefs,  this  part  is  not,  like  the 
'Other  three,  necelTarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in 
order  to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  general  ftock  of  the  fociety,  it  muft,  how- 
ever, like  all  ocher  things,  be  wafted  and  worn 
out  at  laft,  and  fometimes  too  be  either  loft 
*or  fent  abroad,  and  muft,  therefore,  require 
continual,  though,  no  doubt,  much  fmalkr 
fupplies. 

Land,  mines,  and  fiQierics,  require  all  both  a 
fixed  and  a circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them  ; 
and  their  produce  replaces  with  a profit,  not 
only  thofe  capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
fociety.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces  to 
the  manufa(fturer  the  provifions  which  he  had 
Gonfumed  and  the  materials  w’hich  he  had  wrought 
up  the  year  before  j and  the  manufadurer  re- 
places to  the  farmer  the  finiflied  work  which  ^ 
he  had  wafted  and  worn  out  in  the  fame  time. 

. ,This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually  made 
between  thofe  two  orders  of  people,  though  it 
/eldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the  one 
^.^^nd  the  manufadlured  produce  of  the  other  are 
jdireflly  bartered  for  one  another ; becaufe  it 
fddom  happens  that  the  farmer  fells  his  corn 
and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the^very 
fame  perfon  of  whom  he  chufes  to  purchafe  the 
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.dothes,  furniture,  and  inftruments  of  trade  which  c 
he  wants-  He  fells,  therefore,  his  rude  produce 
for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchafe,  where- 
>cver  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufadured  produce 
he  has  occafion  for.  Land  .even  replaces,  in  part 
at  leaft,  the  capitals  with  which  fifheries  and  mines 
are  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land  which 
draws  the  filh  from  the  waters ; and  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  furfckce  of  the  earth  v/hich  extrafls  the 
-minerals  from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fiflieries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  proper  application  of  the  capitals 
employed  about  them.  When  the  capitals  are 
equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  it  is  in  proportion 
to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there' is  tolerable  fecu- 
rity,  every  man  of  common  underftanding  will 
endeavour  to  employ  whatever  flock  he  can  com- 
mand, in  procuring  either  prefent  enjoyment  or 
future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in  procuring 
prefent  enjoyment,  it  is  a ftock  referved  for  im- 
mediate confumption.  Jf  it  is  employed  in  pro- 
curing future  profit,  k mud  procure  this  profit, 
either  by  (laying  with  him,  or  by  going  from 
him.  In  the  one  cafe  it  is  a fixed,  in  the  other 
it  Is  a circulating  capital.  A man  mud  be  per- 
■ fedlly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable  fecu- 
rity,  does  not  employ  all  the  dock  which  he 
' commands,  whether  it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
v-three  ways. 
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In  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where 
men  are  coniinually  afraid  of  the  violence  of 
their  fuperiors,  they  frequently  bury  and  conceal 
a great  part  of  their-  ftock,  in  order  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place 
of  fafety,  in  cafe  of  their  being  threatened  vvith 
any  of  thofe  difafters  to  which  they  confiden  them- 
felves  as  at  all  times  expofed.  .This  is  faid  to  be 
a common  pradlice  in  Turkey,  in  Indoftan,  and, 
I believe,  in  mod  other  governments  of  Afia.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a common  practice  among 
our  anceftors  during  the  violence  of  the  feudal 
government.  Treafure-trove  was  in  thofe  times 
confidered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  greatefb  fovereigns  in  Europe.  It  confided 
in  fuch  treafure  as  was  found  concealed  in  the 
earth,  and  to  which  no  particular  perfon  could 
prove  any  right.  This  was  regarded  in  thofe  times 
as  fo  important  an  objcdt,  that  it  was  always  con- 
fidered as  belonging  to  the  fovereign,  and  neither 
to  the  finder  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
unlefs  the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
latter  by  an  exprefs  claufe  in  his  charter.  It  was 
put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  gold  and  filver 
mines,  which,  without  a fpecial  claufe  in  the 
charter,  were  never  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  general  grant  of  the  lands,  though  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  were,  as  things  of  fmaller 
confequence. 
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Of  Motley  confidered  as  a particular  Branch  of  the 
general  Stock  cf  the  Society y or  of  the  Expence\ 
of  maintaining  the  National  Capital, 

TT  has  been  fliewn  in  the  firft  Book,  that  the  c h a p. 

price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re-  . _■ 

Iblves  itfelf  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of 
the  ftock,  and  a third  the  rent  of  the  land  which 
had  been  employed  in  producing  and  bringing 
them  to  market ; that  there  are,  indeed,  fome 
commodities  of  which  the  price  is  made  up  of 
two  of  thofe  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  (lock ; and  a very  few  in  which  it 
confifts  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labour ; 
but  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  neceflarily 
refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
thefe  three  parts ; every  part  of  it  which  goes 
neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages,  being  neceffarily 
profit  to  fomebody. 

Since  this  is  the  cafe,  it  has  been  obferved, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodity, 
taken  feparatelyj  it  muft  be  fo  with  regard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compofe  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or 
exchangeable  value  of  that  annual  produce,  muft 
refolve  itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  different  inhabitants  of 
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^Boo.K  the  country,  either  as  the  wages,  of  their  labour| 
the  profits  of  their  (lock,  or  the  rent  of  their 
land.  • ; , ; 

Pvt  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 

\ 

produce  of  the  land  ,^nd  iabqur  of  every  country 
is  thus  divided  among  and  conftifutes'a  revenue 
to  its  different  inhabitants  ; yet  as  in  the  rent  of  a 
private  efface  we  diftinguifh  between  the  grofs 
rent  and  the  neat  regt,  fo  may  we  likewife  in 
the . revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a great 
country. 

'The  grofs  rent  of  a private  effate  compre- 
hends whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer;  the  neat 
rent,  what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  dc7 
duffing  the  expence  of  man.igtmenr,  of  repairs^ 
and  all  other  neceflary  charges;  or  what,  with- 
out hurting  his  effate,  he  can  afford  to  place  in 
his  (lock  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  or 
to  ipend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  orna- 
ments of  his  houfe  and  furniture,  his  private  en- 
joyments and  amufements.  His  real  wealth  js 
in  proportion,  not  to  his  grofs,  but  to  his  neat 
rent. 

T HE  grofs  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  country  comprehends  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour;  the  neat  revenue, 
what  remains  free  to  them  after  deducing  the 
cxpence  of  maintaining ; firff,  their  fixed  ; and 
fecondly,  their  circulating  capital ; or  what,  with- 
out encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  can  place 
in  their  (fock  referved  for  immediate  confump- 
lipn,  ,or  fpend  u[)pn  their  fubfiffence,  conveni-^ 
(jnicies,  and  amufements.  Their  real^  wealth  too 
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is  in  proportion,  not  to  their  grofs,  but  to  their  c « Vp, 
i^eat  revenue. 

The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital,  mud  evidently  be  excluded  from  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  fociety.  Neither  the  materials 
ncceffary  for  fupporting  their  ufeful  machines  and 
inftiuments  of  trade,  their  profitable  buildings, 

&c.  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour  neceflTary  for 
falhioning  thofe  materials  into  the  proper  form, 
can  ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The  price  of 
that  labour  may  indeed  make  a pa^t  of  itj  as  the 
workmen  fo  ern ployed  may  place  the  whole  value 
of  their  wages  in  their  flock  referved  for  imme- 
diate confumption.  But  in  other  foits  of  labour, 
both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to  this  flock, 
the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce 
to  that  of  ocher  people,  whofe  fubfillence,  conve- 
niencies,  and  amufemencs,  are  augmented  by  the 
labour  of  thofe  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  produ(5live  powes  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform 
a much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a farm 
where  all  the  neceflary  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
communications,  &c.  are  in  the  moft  perfedb 
good  order,  the  fame  number  of  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  will  raife  a much  greater  pro- 
duce, than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and  equally 
good  ground,  but  not  furniflied  with  equal  con- 
veniencies.  In  manufa6lures,  the  fame  number 
of  hands,  afiifled  with  the  befl  maChinetyV' will 
work  up  a much  greater'  quantity  of  goods  than 
with  more  imperfed' iDflrdttrlents  ' of"  trade.  '’  The 
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cjjpence  which  is  properly  laid  out  upon  a fixed 
capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with  great 
profit,  and  increafes  the  annual  produce  by  a much 
value  than  that  of  the  fupport  which  fuch 
improvements  require.  f£'his  fupport,  however, 
ftiii  requires  a certain  portion  of  that  produce, 
A certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  labour 
of  a certain  number  of  workmen,  both  of  whicli^ 
might  have  been  immediately  employed  to  aug- 
ment the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  fub- 
fjftence  and  conveniencies  of  the  fociety,  are 
thus  diverted  to  another  employment,  highly 
advantageous  indeed,  but  Rill  different  from 
this  one.  Jt  is  upon  this  account  that  all  fuch 
improvements  in  mechanics,  as  enable  the  fame 
number  of  workmen  to  perform  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  work  with  cheaper  and  fimpler  machinery 
than  had  been  ufual  before,  arc  always  re- 
garded as  advantageous  to  every  fociety.  A 
certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  labour  of 
a certain  number  of  workmen,  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  fupporting  a more  com- 
plex and  expenfive  machinery,  can  afterwards 
be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity  of  work 
which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is  ufeful  only 
for  performing.  The  undertaker  of  fome  great 
manufadlory  who  employs  a thoufand  a-year  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  re- 
duce this  expence  to  five  hundred,  will  naturally 
employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  purchafing  an 
additional  quantity  of  materials  to  be  wrought 
Up  by  an  additional  number  of  workmen.  The 
quantity  of  that  work,  therefore,  which  his  ma- 
chinery 
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chinery  was  ureful  only  for  perfornningi  will 
naturally  be  augmented,  and  with  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage and  conveniency  which  the  fociety  can 
derive  from  that  work. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in 
a great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  to 
ohat  of  repairs  in  a private  eftate.  The  expence  of 
repairs  may  frequently  be  necefifary  for  fupporting 
the  produce  of  the  eftate,  and  confequently  both  the 
grofs  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord.  When  by 
a more  proper  dire6lion,  however,  it  can  be 
diminifhed  without  occafioning  any  diminution 
of  produce,  the  grofs  rent  remains  at  lead:  the 
fame  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necefTarily 
augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the 
fixed  capital  is  thus  necefTarily  excluded  fiom  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  the  fame  cafe 
with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capital.  Of 
the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is  com- 
pofed,  money,  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed 
work,  the  three  lafl,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  either 
in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety,  or  in  their  flock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption.  Whatever 
portion  of  thofe  confumable  goods  is  not  employed 
in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all  to  the  latter, 
and  makes  a part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fo» 
ciety.  The  maintenance  of  thofe  three  parts  of 
the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the  neat  re- 
venue of  the  fociety,  bcfides  what  is  necelTary  for 
maintaining  the  fixed  capital. 

The 
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The  circulating  capital  of  a fociety  is  in  this 
rcfpedt  different  from  that  of  an  individual. 
That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  muft 
confift  altogether  in  his  profits.  But  though  the 
circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes  a 
part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  not  upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from 
making  a part  likewife  of  their  neat  revenue. 
Though  the  whole,  goods  in  a merchant’s  fhop 
muft  by  no  , means  be  placed  in  his  own  ftock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  they  may 
In  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a revenue  de- 
rived from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replac« 
their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits,  with- 
out occafioning  any  diminution  either  pf  his  capital 
or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir^ 
culating  capital  of  a fociety,  of  which  the  main- 
tenance can  occafion  any  .dinninution  in  their  neat 
revenue. 

The  fixed  .capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  confifts  in  money,  fo  far  a$ 
they  affed  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a very 
great  refemblance  to  one  another. 

First,  as  thofe  machines  and  anftruments  of 
trade,  &c.  require  a certain  expence,  firft  to  ere£b 
them,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  them,  both  which 
expences,  though  they  make  a part  of  the  grofs, 
are  dedudlions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fo- 
ciety;  fo  the  ftock  of  money  which  circulates  in 
any  country  muft  require  a certain  expence,  fir (f. 
to  colled  ir,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  it,  both 

which 
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which  expences,  though  they  make  a part  of 
the  grofs,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  dedudions 
from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  foclety.  A certain 
quantity  of  very  valuable  materials,  gold  and 
filver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  inftead  of 
augmenting  the  dock  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  the  fubfiftence,  conveniencies,  and 
amufements  of  individuals,  is  employed  in  fup- 
porting  that  great  but  expenfive  inftrument  of 
commerce,  by  means  of  which  every  individual 
in  the  Ibciety  has  his  fubfillence,  conveniencies, 
and  amufements,  regularly  diftributed  to  him  in 
their  proper  proportion. 

' Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  inftruments 
of  trade.  See.  which  cornpofe  the  fixed  capital 
cither  of  an  individual  or  of  a fociety,  make  no 
part  either  of  the  grofs  or  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
cither;  fo  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  fociety  is  regularly  diftributed 
among  all  its  different  members,  makes  itfelf  no 
part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation is  altogether  different  from  the  goods 
which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  confifts  altogether  in  thofe 
goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  which  circulates 
them.  In  computing  either  the  grofs  or  the 
neat  revenue  of  any  fociety,  we  muft  alw^ays, 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and 
goods,  dedud  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of 
which  not  a fingle  farthing  can  ever  make  any 
part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which 
can  make  this  propoficioh  appear  either' doubtful 
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or  paradoxical.  When  properly  explained  and 
undcrftood,  it  is  almoft  felf-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  fum  of  money, 
we  fometimes  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  b compofed ; and  fometimes  we  include 
in  our  meaning  fome  obfcure  reference  to  the  gooda 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  power 
of  purchafing  which  the  pofleffion  of  it  conveys. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  fome  writers  have  computed,  or 
rather  have  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  that  country. 
But  when  we  fay,  that  a man  is  worth  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  ex- 
prefs not  only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which 
are  annually  paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  purchafe  or  confume.  We 
mean  commonly  to  afcertain  what  is  or  ought  to 
be  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  in  which 
he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himfelf. 

When,  by  any  particular  fum  of  money,  wc 
mean  not  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to  include 
in  its  fignification  fome  obfcure  reference  to  the 
goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  them, 
the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  cafe  denotes, 
is  equal  only  to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are 
thus  intimated  fomewhat  ambiguoufly  by  the  fame 
word,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than- to  the 
former,  to  the  money's  worth  more  properly  than 
to  the  money. 
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I -Thus  if  a guinea  be  the  weekly  penfion  of'a  chap. 
particular  perfon,  he  can  in  the  courfe  of  the  • ^ 

week  purchafc  with  it  a certain  quantity  of  fub- 
fiilence,  conveniencies,  and  amurements.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  quantity  is  great  or  fmall,  fo  are 
his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His 
weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the 
guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  purchafed  with  if,  • 
but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  equal 
values  j and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former;  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  penfion  of  fuch  a perfon  was  paid  to 
him,  not  in  geld,  but  in  a weekly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  furely  would  not  fo  properly 
confift  in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could 
get  for  it.  A guinea  may  be  confidered  as  a bill 
for  a certain  quantity  of  neceflaries  and  conve- 
niencies upon  all  the  tradefmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  revenue  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  does  not  fo  properly  confiil  in  the 
piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  ex- 
changed for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a bill  upon  a 
bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  moft 
ufelefs  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  differerent  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the 
fame  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is 
paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  how^ 
ever,  the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  'of 
them  taken  together,  muft  always  be  great  or 
-fmall  in  proportion  10  the  quantity  of  confumable  , 

goods 
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goods  which  thdy  can  all  of  them  piirchafe  witfl 
this  money.  The  whole  revenue  of  all  of  them 
taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal  to  both  the 
money  and  the  coni'umable  goods;  but  only  to 
one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to  the  latte/ 
more  properly  than  tO  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently^  therefore,  exprefs  a per- 
fon’s  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  v;hich  are  annu-^ 
ally  paid  to  him,  it  is  bccaufe  the  amount  of  thofe 
pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of  pur- 
chafing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods  which  he  cart 
annually  afford  to  confume.  We  ftill  confider  his 
revenue  as  confifling  in  this  power  of  purchafing  or 
confuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it.' 

But  if  this  is  fufficiently  evident  even  with 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  ftill  more  fo  with 
regard  to  a fociety.  The  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual, 
is  often  precifely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
upon  that  account  the  fhorteft  and  beft  expref^ 
fion  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  circulate  in  a fociety,  can  naver  be 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its  members.  As  the 
fame  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  penfion  of 
one  man  to-day,  rtiay  pay  that  of  another  to- 
morrow,  and  that  of  a third  the  day  thereafter, 
the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  annually 
circulate  in  any  country,  muft  always  be  of' 
much  lefs  value  than  the  whole  money  penftous 
annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  goods  which  can  fucceftively 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  thofe  money  pen- 
fions  as  they  arc  fuccefftvely  paid,  muft  always 
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be  precifely  of  the  fame  value  with  thofe  pen- 
fions ; as  inuft  likewife  be  the  revenue  of  the 
different  perfons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That 
revenue,  therefore,  cannot  confifl:  in  thofe  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  fo  much  inferior 
to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchafing,  in 
the  goods  which  can  fucceffively  be  bought  with 
them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion, the  great  inff.ru ment  of  commerce,  like  all 
other  inftruments  of  trade,  though  it  makes  a 
part  and  a very  valuable  part  of  the  capital, 
makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  fociety  to 
which  it  belongs  ; and  though  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
annual  circulation,  diftribute  to  every  man  the 
revenue  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  they 
make  themfelves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  the  machines  and  inffru^ 
ments  of  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  the  fixed 
capital,  bear  this  further  refemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  which  confifts  in  money  ; 
that  as  every  faving  in  the  expence  of  ereding 
and  fupporting  thofe  machines,  which  does  not 
diminiffi  the  produdive  powers  of  labour,  is  an 
improvement  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety^ 
'fo  every  faving  in  the  expence  of  colleding  and 
fupporting  that  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
which  confifts  in  money,  is  an  improvement  of 
cxadly  the  fame  kind. 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too 
been  explained  already^  in  what  manner  every 
faving  in  the  expence  of  fupporting  the  fixed 
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capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue 
of  the  Ibciety.  - The  whole  capital  of  the  under- 
taker of  every  work  is  neceffarily  divided  be- 
tween his  fixed  and  his  circulating  capital. 
While  his  whole  capital  remains  the  fame,  the 
fmaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital  which 
furnifhes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  and 
puts  induftry  into  motion.  Every  faving,  there- 
fore, in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  ca- 
pital, which  does  not  diminifh  the  produdlive 
powers  of  labour,  muft  increafe  the  fund  which 
puts  induftry  into  motion,  and  confequently  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re- 
venue of  every  fociety. 

The  lubftitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  filver  money,  replaces  a very  expenfive  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs  coftly, 
and  fometimes  equally  convenient.  Circulation 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a new  wheel,  which  it 
cofts  lefs  both  to  erect  and  to  maintain  than  the 
old  one.  But  in  what  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  and  in  what  manner  it  tends  to  in- 
cieafe  either  the  grofs  or  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  further  explication. 

Thei^e  are  feveral  different  forts  of  paper 
moneys  but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  the  fpecies  which  is  beft  known,  and 
which  Teems  beft  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

WiiEN  the  people  of  any  particular  country 
have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and 
prudence  of  a particular  banker,  as  to  believe 

^ that 
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that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  c ha  p. 

of  his  promilTory  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  

time  prefented  to  him;  thofe  notes  come  to  have 
the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  filver  money,  from 
the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can  at  any  time 
be  had  for  them. 

A PARTICULAR  banker  lends  among  his  cuf- 
tomers  his  own  promiffory  notes,  to  the  extent, 
we  fhall  fuppofe,  of  a hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  money* 
his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if  he  had 
lent  them  fo  much  m.oney.  This  intereft  is  the 
fourceofhis  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  pay- 
ment, part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.  Though  he  has  ge- 
nerally in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a hundred  thoufand  pounds,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  may,  fre- 
quently, be  a fufficient  provifion  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  By  this  operation,  there- 
fore, twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver 
perform  all  the  funftions  which  a hundred  thou- 
fand could  otherwife  have  performed.  The  fame 
exchanges  may  be  made,  the  fame  quantity  of 
confumable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  diftri- 
buted  to  their  proper  confumers,  by  means  of 
his  promiffory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold 
and  filver  money.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,  can,  in  this  manner, 
be  fpared  from  the  circulation  of  the  country ; 
and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind 
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BOOK  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many 

t different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circula- 

tion may  thus  be  conduced  with  a fifth  part  only 
of  the  gold  and  filyer  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  requifite. 

Let  ns  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole 
circulating  money  of  fome  particular  country 
amounted,  at  a particular  time,  to  one  million 
fterling,  that  fum  being  then  fufficient  for  cir- 
culating the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  fome 
time  thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers 
iffued  promiffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
to  the  extent  of  one  million,  referving  in  their 
different  coffers  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  There  w’ould 
remain,  therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
a million  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  paper  and  money  together. 
But  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country  had  before  required  only  one 
million  to  circulate  and  diftribute  it  to  its  pro- 
per confumers,  and  that  annual  produce  cannot 
be  immediately  augmented  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will  be 
fufficient  to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods 
to  be  bought  and  fold  being  precifely  the  fame 
as  before,  the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be 
fufficient  for  buying  and  felling  them.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  if  I may  be  allowed  fuch 
an  exprcffion,  will  remain  precifely  the  fame  as 
before.  One  million  we  have  fuppofed  fufficient 
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to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is 
poured  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it, 
but  mud  overflow.  One  nnillion  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  therefore,  muft  over- 
flow, that  fum  being  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
But  though  this  fum  cannot  be  employed  at 
home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  feek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  can- 
not find  at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  a- 
broad  ; becaufe  at  a diftance  from  the  banks  which 
iflTue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  payment 
of  it  can  be  exaded  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received 
in  common  payments.  Gold  and  filver,  there- 
fore, to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  VY'ill  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of 
home  circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a million 
of  paper,  inftead  of  a million  of  thofe  metals 
which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  fo  great  a quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  mufl:  not  imagine 
that  it  is  fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  pro- 
prietors make  a prefent  of  it  to  foreign  na- 
tions. They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  goods 
of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
confumption  either  of  fome  other  foreign  country, 
or  of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one 
foieign  country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confump- 
tion of  another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying 
trade,  whatever  profit  they  make  will  be  an  ad- 
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Book  dition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own'  country* 
It  is  like  a new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on  n 
new  trade;  domellic  bufinefs  being  now  tranf- 
aded  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver  being 
converted  into  a fund  for  this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  they  may  either,  firfl:, 
purchafe  fiich  goods  as  are  likely  to  be  confumed 
by  idle  people  who  produce  nothing,  fuch  as  fo- 
reign wines,  foreign*  filks,  &c. ; or,  fecondly, 
they  may  purchafe  an  additional  flock  of  mate- 
rials, tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintain 
and  employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrious 
people,  who  re-produce,  with  a profit,  the  value 
of  their  annual  confumption, 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firfl  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increafes  expence  and  con- 
fumption without  increafing  produdion,  or  efla- 
blifhing  any  permanent  fund  for  fupporting  that 
expence,  and  is  in  every  refpedl  hurtful  to  the 
focietyv 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  induflry;  and  though  it  increafes  the 
confumption  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a perma- 
nent fund  for  fupporting  that  confumption,  the 
people  who  confume  re-producing,  with  a profit, 
the  whole  value  of  their  annual  confumption. 
The  grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  is  increafed  by 
the  whole  value  which  the  labour  of  thofe  woik- 
men  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  they  are 
employed ; and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
mains of  this  value,  after  deduding  what  is  ne- 
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cefiTary  for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inftrunfients'of 
their  trade. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home  confumption,  is  and  murt  be  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind, 
feems  not  only  probable  but  almoft  unavoidable. 
Though  fome  particular  men  may  fometimes 
increafe  their  expence  very  confiderably,  though 
their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at  all,  we  may  be 
affured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
fo;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  common 
prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the 
revenue  of  idle  people,  confidered  as  a clafs  or 
order,  cannot,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  be  ^in- 
creafed  by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  Their 
expence  in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much 
increafed  by  them,  though  that  of  a few  indi^ 
viduals  among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fome- 
times is.  The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore, 
for  foreign  goods,  being. the  fame,  or  very  nearly 
the  fame,  as  before,  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
money,  v/hich  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  ope- 
rations of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing 
foreign  goods  for  home  confumption,  is  likely  to 
be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their  ufe. 
The  greater  part  of  it^w-ill  naturally  be  deflined 
for  the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  idlenefs. 
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BOOK  When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  induftry 

» — I — which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can 
employ,  we  muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe 
parts  of  it  only,  which  confift  in  provifions, 
materials,  and  finiflied  work ; the  other,  which 
con  fills  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only  to  cir- 
culate thofe  three,  mull  always  be  dedudled*  ' 
In  order  to  put  indullry  into  motion,  three 
things  are  requifite  j materials  to  work  upon, 
i,ools  to  ,work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recom- 
pence  for  the  fake  of  which  the  work  is  done. 
IVIoney  is  neither  a material  to  work  upon,  nor 
a tool  to  work  v/ithi  and  though  the  wages -of 
the  w'orkman  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in 
money,,  his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other 
men,  confills,  not  in  the  money,  but  in  the 
money’s  worth;  not  in  the  metal  pieces,  but  in 
what  can  be  got  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  indullry  which  any  capital 
can  employ,  mufl,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  w'hom  it  can  fupply  with 
materials,  tools,  and  a maintenance  luicable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Money  may  be  requifite 
for  purchafing  the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
men. But  the  quantity  of  indullry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal 
both  to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  pur- 
chafed  with  it ; but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
to  the  foraier, 
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When  paper  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  gold  c 
and  filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circu- 
lating capital  can  fupply,  may  be  increafed  by 
the  whole  value  of  gold  and  filver  which  ufed  to 
be  employed  in  purchafmg  them.  The  whole 
value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  and  dif- 
tribution,  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circulated 
and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.  The  operation,  in 
fome  meafure,  refcmbles  that  of  the  undertaker  of 
feme  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome 
improvement  in  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old 
machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  between  its 
priee  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capita}, 
to  the  fund  from  which  he  furniflies  materials  and 
wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  determine.  It  has 
been  computed  by  different  authors  at  a fifth,  at 
a tenth,  at  a twentieth,  and  at  a thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.  But  how  fmall  foever  the  proportion 
which  the  circulating  money  may  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a parr, 
and  frequently  but  a fmall  part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  defined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry,  ij; 
muft  always  bear  a very  confiderable  proportiori 
to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubftl- 
tution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  filver  ncceffary  for 
circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a fifth  part  of 
the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  four* fifths  be  added  to 
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the  funds  which  are  deftihed  for  the  maintenance 
of  induftry,  it  muft  make  a very  confiderablc  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  that  indiiftry,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  ■ . * 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  thefe 
five-and- twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed 
in  Scotland,  by  the  ere<!lion  of  new  banking 
companies  in  almolt  every  confiderable  town,  and 
even  in  fome  country  villages.  The  efFeds  of  it 
have  been  precifely  thofe  above  deferibed.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  country  is  almofi:  entirely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thofe  different  banking 
companies,  with  which  purchafes  and  payments 
of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very 
feldom  appears  except  in  the  change  of  a twenty 
fhillings  bank  note,  and  gold  ftill  fddomer. 
But  though  the  condudl  of  all  thofe  different 
companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable,  and  has 
accordingly  required  an  a6t  of  parliament  to 
regulate  it ; the  country,  notwithftanding,  has 
evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade. 
I have  heard  it  afferted,  that  the  trade  of  the 
city  of  Glafgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  firft  ereffion  of  the  banks  there;  and 
that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than  qua- 
drupled fince  the  firft  eredion  of  the  two  public 
banks  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  one,  called 
The  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  cftablifhed  by  a6t 
of  parliament  in  1695 ; the  other,  called  The 
Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in  1727.  Whether 
the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of 
the  city  of  Glafgow  in  particular,  has  really  in- 
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creafed  in  fo  great  a proportion,  during  fo  fhort 
a period,  I do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either 
of  them  nas  increafed  in  this  proportion,  it  feems 
to  be  an  etFe<5i:  too  great  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  foie  operation  of  this  caufe.  That  the 
trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland,*  however,  have 
increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  period, 
and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a good  deal 
to  this  increafe,  cannot  be  doubted. 

. The  value  of  the  filver  money  which  circu^ 
lated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1707,  and 
which,  immediately  after  iti  was  brought  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  re-coined, 
amounted  to  411,117/.  loj.  fterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually 
coined  fomewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  filver*. 
There  were  a good  many  people  too^upon  this 
Gccalion,  who,  from  a diffidence  of  repayment, 
did  not  bring  their  filver  into  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land : and  there  was,  befides,  fome  Engliffi  coin^ 
which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  which  circulated 
in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  a million  fterling.  It  feems  to  have 
conftituted  almoft  the  whole  circulation  of  that 
country ; for  though  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
of  Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  con- 
fiderable,  it  feems  to  have  made  but  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  whole.  In  the  prefent  times  the 

* See  Ruddiman’s  Preface  to  Anderfon’s  Diplomata,  &c. 
Scotiae. 
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whole  circulation  of  Scotland  cannot  be  eftimatcd 
at  lefs  than  two  millions,  of  which  that  part 
which  confifts  in  gold  and  filver,  mod  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a million.  But  though 
the  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have 
fuffered  fo  great  a diminution  during  this  period, 
its  real  riches  and  profperity  do  not  appear  to 
have  fuffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufa6lures, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  aug- 
mented. : , 

It  is  chiefly  by  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
that. is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before 
they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and 
bankers  iffue  .their  -promilfory  notes.  They  de- 
dudl  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  advance, 
the  legal  interefl  till  the  bill  (hall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due, 
replaces  to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been 
advanced,  together  with  a clear  profit  of  the  in- 
terefl:. The  banker  who  advances  to  the  mer- 
chant whofe  bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver, 
but  his  own  promilfory  notes,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  difcount  to  a greater  amount 
by  the  whole  value  of  his  promiffory  notes,  which 
he  finds,  by  experience,  are  commonly  in  circu- 
lation. He  is  thereby  enabled'  to  make  his  clear 
gain  of  interefl  on  fo  much  a larger  fum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  prefent 
is  not  very  great,  was  (till  more  inconfiderable 
when  the  two  firfl  banking  companies  were  efla- 
blifhed  j and  thofe  companies  would  have  had 
but  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their  bufinefs 
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to  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  They  c 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iflliing 
their  promiffory  notes ; by  granting,  what  they 
called  cafli  accounts,  that  is,  by  giving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  a certain  fum  (two  or  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  example),  to  an  individual 
who  could  procure  two  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit  and  good  landed  eftate  to  become  furety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  fliould  be  ad- 
vanced to  him,  within  the  fuin  for  which  the 
credit  had  been  given,  fhould  be  repaid  upon  de- 
mand, together  with  the  legal  intereft.  Credits 
of  this  kind  are,  I believe,  commonly  granted 
by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment 
are,  fo  far  as  1 know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  thofe  companies,  and  borrows  a thoufand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
fum  piece.meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at 
a time,  the  company  difcounting  a proportion- 
able  part  of  the  intereft  of  the  great  fum  from 
the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe  fmall  fums  is 
paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid. 
All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bufinefs,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  cafli 
accounts  v/ith  them,  and  are  thereby  intercfted 
to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe  companies,  by 
readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 
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and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with  whom  they 
have  any  influence  to  do  the  fame.  The  banks, 
when  their  cuftomers  apply  to  them  for  money, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  pro- 
milTory  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay  away 
to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  farmers  for  materials  and  provi- 
iions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent, 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for 
the  convcniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
fupply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return 
them  to  the  banks  in  order  to  balance  their 
cafh  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them  j and  thus  almofl:  the  whole 
money  buflnefs  of  the  country  is  tranfaCled  by 
means  of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  thofe 
companies. 

By  means  of  thofe  cafh  accounts  every  mer^ 
chant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  otherwife  could  do.  If 
there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  ftocks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh 
merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade,  and  give  employmjent  to  a greater 
number  of  people  than  the  London  merchant. 
The  London  merchant  mufl:  al^Vays  keep  by  him 
a confiderable  fum  of  money,  either  in  his  own 
coffers,  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him 
no  intereft  for  it,  .in  order  to  anfwer.the  demands 
continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of 
the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  .credit.  Let 
the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  five 
' ‘ hundred 
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hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  c 
his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  lefs  by  five  hun- 
dred pounds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  keep  fuch  a fum  unennployed. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  generally  diPpofes  of 
his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods  to  the 
value  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  once  in  the 
year.  By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great  a fum 
unemployed,  he  muft  fell  in  a year  five  hundred 
pounds  worth  lefs  goods  than  he  might  otherwife 
have  done.  His  annual  profits  muft  be  lefs  by 
all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  fale  of  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods;  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  preparing  his 
goods  for  market,  muft  be  lefs  by  all  thofe 
chat  five  hundred  pounds  more  ftock  could  have 
employed.  The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for 
anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.  When  they 
actually  come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  them  from 
his  cafli  account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually 
replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the  money  or 
paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occafional  fales 
of  his  goods.  W^ith  the  fame  ftock,  therefore,  he 
can,  without  imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in 
his  warehoufe  a larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the 
London  merchant;  and  can  thereby  both  make 
a greater  profit  himfclf,  and  give  conftant  em- 
ployment to  a greater  number  of  induftrious 
people  who  prepare  thofe  goods  for  the  marker. 
Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has 
derived  from  this  trade. 
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The  facility  of  difcounting  bills  of  exchange^ 
It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  the  Englifb  mer- 
chants a conveniency  equivalent  to  the  cadi  ac- 
counts of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch 
merchants,  it  muft  be  remembered,  can'  difcouut 
their  bills  of  exchange  as  eafilv  as  the  Englifh 
merchants;  and  have,  befides,  the  additional  con- 
veniency of  their  cafli  accounts. 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  eafily  circulate  in  any  country  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which 
it  fupplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  commerce 
being  fuppofed  the  fame)  would  circulate  there, 
if  there  was  no  paper  money.  If  twenty  fhilling 
notes,  for  example,  are  the  loweft  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency 
which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot  exceed 
the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  tranfading  the  annual  exchanges  of 
twenty  fliiliings  value  and  upwards  ufually  tranf- 
aded  within  that  country.  Should  the  circu- 
lating paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the 
excefs  could  neither  be  fent  abroad  nor  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  muft 
immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  be  ex-r 
changed  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this 
paper  than  was  neceflary  for  tranfading  their 
bufinefs  at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it 
abroad,  they  would  immediately  demand  pay- 
ment of  it  from  the  banks.  When  this  fuper- 
fluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  filver, 
they  could  eafily  find  a ufe  for  it  by  fending  it 
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abroad  ; but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re-  c h^a  p. 
mained  in  the  (bape  of  paper.  There  would  im- 
mediately,  therefore,  be  a lufi  upon  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  andj 
if  they  fhewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in 
payment,  to  a much  greater  extent ; tlie  alarm, 
which  this  would  occafion,  necelTarily  increafing 
the  run. 

i 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade  j fuch  as  the  ex- 
pence of  houfe-rent,  the  wages  of  fervants, 
clerks,  accountants,  &c.  j the  expences  peculiar 
to  a bank  confifl  chiefly  in  two  articles  : Firfi:, 
in  the  expence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its 
coffers,  for  anfwering  the  cccafional  demands  of 
the  holders  of  its  notes,  a large  fum  of  money, 
of  which  it  lofes  the  intereft  ; and,  fecondly,  in 
the  expence  of  replenifiiing  thofe  coffers  as  fafl 
as  they  are  emptied  by  anfwering  fuch  occafional 
demands. 

A BANKING  company,  which  iflues  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excels  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  exceflive  increafe  of  their  cir- 
culation, but  in  a much  greater  proportion  ; 
their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  faffer 
than  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  their  quan- 
tity. Such  a company,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
creafe  the  firft-  article  of  their  expence,  not  only 
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in  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of  their  bu* 
fincfs,  but  in  a much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  fuch  a company  too,  though 
they  ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  mufb 
empty  themfelves  much  fader  than  if  their  bud- 
nefs  was  confined  within  more  reafonable  bounds, 
and  mud  require,  not  only  a more  violent,  but  a 
more  condant  and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  ex- 
pence in  order  to  replenifn  them.  The  coin  too, 
which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  fuch  large 
quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It  comes  in 
place  of  a paper  which  is  over  and  above  what 
can  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  and  is, 
therefore,  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed 
in  it  too.  But  as  that  coin  will  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle,  it  mud,  in  one  fliape  or  another,  be 
lent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that  profitable  em- 
ployment which  it  cannot  find  at  home;  and  this 
continual  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  by  en- 
hancing the  difficulty,  mud  necedarily  enhance 
dill  further  the  expence  of  the  bank,  in  finding 
liew  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  replenidi  thofe 
coffers,  which  empty  themfelves  fo  very  rapidly. 
Such  a company,  therefore,  mud,  in  proportion 
to  this  forced  increafe  of  their  bufinefs,  increafe 
the  fecond  article  of  their  expence  dill  more 
than  the  fird. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  paper  of  a parti- 
cular bank,  which  the  enculation  of  the  country 
can  eafily  abfoib  and  emjdoy,  amounts  exactly 
to  forty  thoufand  pounds  ; and  that  for  anlwering 
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t>ccarional  demands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  c 
at  all  times  in  its  coffers  ten  thoufand  pounds  in 
gold  and  filver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to 
circulate  forty-four  thoufand  pounds,  the  four 
thoufand  pounds  which  are  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  can  eafily  abforb  and  employ, 
will  return  upon  it  almoft  as  faft  as  they  are 
iffued*  For  anfw^ering  occafional  demands,  there- 
fore, this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
its  coffers,  not  eleven  thoufand  pounds  only,  but 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds.  It  W'ill  thus. gain  no- 
thing by  the  intereft  of  the  four  thoufand  pounds 
exceffive  circulation  ; and  it  will  lofe  the  whole 
expence  of  continually  colleding  four  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  which  will  be  conti- 
nually going  out  of  its  coffers  as  faft  as  they  are 
brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  always 
underftood  and  attended  to  its  own  particular 
intereft,  the  circulation  never  could  have  been 
overftocked  with  paper  money.  But  every  par- 
ticular banking  company  has  not  always  under- 
ftood or  attended  to  its  own  particular  intereft, 
and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  overftocked 
with  paper  money. 

By  iffuing  too  great  a quantity  of  paper,  of 
which  the  excefs  was  continually  returning,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  the 
bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  together 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  and  a million  a 
yearj  or,  at  an  average,  about  eight  liundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  For  this  great 
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coinage  the  bank  (in  conrcquence  of  the  worn  and 
degraded  (late  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged 
to  purchafe  gold  bulhon  at  the  high  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce,  which  it  foon  after  iiTued 
in  coin  at  .3/.  \‘j  s.  io{d.  an  ounce,  lofing  in 

this  manner  between  two  and  a half  and  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  fo  very  large  a fum. 
Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  feignoragCy 
though  the  government  was  properly  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  coinage,  this  liberality  of  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  altogether  the  expence  of 
the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
cefs  of  the  fame,  kind,  were  all  obliged  to  em- 
ploy conftantly  agents  at  London  to  colledl: 
money  for  them,  at  an  expence  which  was  fel- 
dom  below  one  and  a half  or  two  per  cent.  This 
money  was  fent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  in- 
fured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of 
three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  fhillings  on 
the  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  agents  were  nor 
always  able  to  replenilh  the  coffers  of  their  em- 
ployers fo  faft  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this 
cafe  the  refource  of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon 
their  correfpondents  in  London  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  the  fum  which  they  wanted. 
When  thofe  correfpondents  afterwards  drew  upon 
them  for  the  payment  of  this  fum,  together  with- 
the  intereft  and  a commiffion,  fome  of  thofe 
banks,  from  the  diftrels  into  which  their  excef- 
five  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  fometimes 
no  other  means  of  fatisfying  this  draught  but  by 
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drawing  a (ccond  fcr  of  bills  either  upon  the  chap. 
lame,  or  upon  fnrie  other  corrcfpondents  in  . . 

London  ; and  the  fame  fum,  or  rarher  bills  for 
the  fame  fum,  would  in  this  manner  make  fome- 
times  more  than  two  or  three  journies:  the 
debtor  bank  paying  always  the  interefl:  and 
commilTion  upon  the  whole  accumulated  fum. 

Even  thofe  Scorch  banks  which  never  didin-  • 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  extreme  imprudeice, 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous 
re  four  ce. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by* 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks, 
in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which 
was  over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewife 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that 
circulation,  was  fometimes  fent  abroad  in  the 
lhape  of  coin,  fometimes  melted  down  and  fent 
abroad  in  the  fl^ape  of  bullion,  and  fometimes 
melted  down  and  (old  to  the  bank  of  England  at 
the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce.  It  was 
the  newed,  the  heavied,  and  the  bed  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
coin,  and  either  fent  abroad  or  melted  down. 

Ac  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  diape 
of  coin,  thoie  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light:  but  they  were  of  more 

value  abroad,  or  when  melted  dowm  into  bullion, 
at  home.  The  bank  of  Englantb  notwhchdanding 
their  great  annual  coinage,  found,  to  tkeir  afto- 
nidiment,  that  there  v/as  every  year  the  fame 
fcarcity  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  be- 
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fore;  and  that  notwichftanding  the  great  quan- 
tity of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
jfllied*from  the  bank,  the  flatc  of  the  coin,  in- 
flead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became  every 
year  worfe  and  worfe.  Every  year  they  found 
themfelves  under  the  necefuty  of  coining  nearly 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined 
the  year  before,  and  from  the  continual  rife  in 
the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  confequence  of  the 
continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the 
expence  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became 
every  year  greater  and  greater.  The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  by  fupplying  its 
own  coffers  with  coin,  is  indire(5lly  obliged  to 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
continually  flowing  from  thofe  coffers  in  a great  ' 
variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was 
wanted  to  fupport  this  exceffive  circulation  both 
of  Scotch  and  Englifh  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  exceffive  circulation  occafioned  in 
the  neceffary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  fupply  them.  The  Scotch 
banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for 
their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.  But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater  im- 
prudence of  almoft  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  fome  bold  projedors  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  exceffive  cirQula^tion  of  paper 
rnoney. 

What  a bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to 
^ merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not 
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either  the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  chap. 
even  any  conliderabie  part  of  that  capital  ; but  . ^ 

that  part  of  it  only,  which  he  would  otherwile  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 

If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank  advances 
n^ver  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never  exceed  the  ' 
value  of  the  gold  and  lilver,  which  would  necef- 
farily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no  \ 
paper  money  j it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  eafily 
abforb  and  employ. 

When  a bank  difcounts  to  a merchant  a real 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a real  creditor  upon  a 
real  debtor,  and  which,  as  foon  as  it  becomes 
due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor  ; it  only  ad- 
vances to  him  a part  of  the  value  which  he 
would  otherwife  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed and  in  ready  money  for  anfwering  oc- 
cafional demands.  The  payment  of  the  bill, 
when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the 
interdl.  The  cofiers  of  the  bank,  fo  far  as  its 
dealings  are  confined  to  fuch  cuftomers,  refem- 
ble  a water  pond,  from  which  though  a ftrearn 
is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  con- 
tinually running  in,  fully  equal  to  that  which 
runs  out  j fo  that,  without  any  further  care  or 
attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or 
very  near  equally  full.  Little  or  no  expence  can 
ever  be  neceffary  for  replenifliing  the  coffers  of 
fuch  a bank. 
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A MERCHANT,  wichout  over-trading,  may  fre- 
auently  have  occafion  for  a fum  of  ready-inoney, 
even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  difcount.  When  a 
bank,  befides  difcouniing  his  bills,  advances  him 
jikewife  upon  fuch  occafions,  iuch  Turns  upon  his 
cafh  account,  and  accepts  of  a piece-meal  repay- 
ment as  the  money  comes  in  from  the  occahonai 
fale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  the 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  ; it  difpenfes 
him  entirely  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any 
part  of  his  flock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfvvering  occafional  demandsa 
When  fuch  demands  actually  come  upon-  him, 
he  can  anfwer  them  fufficiently  from  his  cafli 
account.  The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  witl'^ 
fuch  cuflomers,  ought  to  obferve  with  great  at- 
tention, whether  in  the  courfe  of  fome  Ihort 
period  (of  four,  fivC;,  fix,  or  eight  months,  for 
example)  the  fum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  nor, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  com- 
monly makes  to  them.  If,  within  the  courfe  of 
fuch  fliort  periods,  the  fum  of  the  repayments 
from  certain  cuflomers  is,  upon  mofl;  occafions, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  fafcly 
continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuflomers.  Though 
the  flream  which  is  in  this  cafe  continually  run- 
i/ing  out  from  its  copiers  may  be  very  large,  that 
which  is  continually  running  into  them  mull  be 
at  leaf!  equally  large ; fo  chat  without  any  further 
care  or  attention  thofe  coffers  are  likely  to  be 
always  equally  or  very  near  equally  full  i and 
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fcarce  ever  to  require  any  extraordinary  expence  chap. 
to  replenifli  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fum  . . 

of  the  repayments  -from  certain  other  cuftomers 
falls  commonly  very  rnuclv  fhort  of  the  ad- 
vances which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with 
any  fafety  continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuftomers, 
at  leaft  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
manner.  The  ftream  which  is  in  this  cafe 
continually  running  out  from  its  coffers  is  ne- 
ceflarily  much  larger  than  that  which  is  con- 
tinually running  in;  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  re- 
pleniihed  by  fome  great  and  continual  effort  of 
expence,  thole  coffers  mull  foon  be  exhaufted 
altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ingly, were  for  a long  time  very  careful  to  re- 
quire frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all 
their  cuftomers,  and  did  not  care  to  deal  with 
any  perfon,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
credit,  who  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  fre- 
quent and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  befides  ftiving  almoft  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  replenlfhing  their  cof- 
fers, they  gained  two  other  very  confiderablc 
advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to 
make  fbme  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
thriving  or  declining  circumftances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  to  look  out  for 
any  other  evidence  befides  what  their  own  books 
afforded  them  ^ men  being  for  the  moil  part 
either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  repayments, 
according  as  their  circumftances  are  either  thriving 

or 
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or  declining.  A private  man  who  lends  out  his 
money  to  perhaps  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  of 
debtors,  may,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  agents, 
obferve  and  enquire  both  conftandy  and  care- 
fully into  the  conduct  and  fituation  of  each  of 
them.  But  a banking  company,  which  lends 
money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people, 
and  of  which  the  attention  is  continually  occu- 
pied by  objects  of  a very  different  kind,  can  have 
no  regular  information  concerning  the  conduct  and 
circum.ftances  of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors 
beyond  what  its  own  books  afford  it.  In  requiring 
frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all  their 
cultomers,  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland  had 
probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  fecured  them- 
felves  from  the  poffibility  of  ifluing  more  paper 
money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  eafily  abforb  and  employ.  When  they 
obferved,  that  within  moderate  periods  of  time 
the  repayments  of  a particular  cuftomer  were 
upon  moft  occafions  fully  equal  to  the  advances 
which  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might  be 
allured  that  the  paper  money  which  they  had 
advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for 
anfwering  occafional  demands ; and  that,  confe- 
qiiently,  the  paper  money,  which  they  had  cir- 
culated by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regu- 
larity. 
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Jarity,  and  amount  of  his  repay incnts  would  fufH-  ^ 
ciently  demonftrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad-  u— -y — -- 
vances  had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his 
capital  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands;  that 
is,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  reft  of  his  ca- 
pital in  conftanc  employment.  It  is  this  part  of 
his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer 
in  the  ftiape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin, 
and  continually  going  from  him  in  the  fame 
fhape.  If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  his  repayments  could  not, 
within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.  The  ftream 
which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  vj2ls  conti- 
nually running  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could 
not  have  been  equal  to  the  ftream  which,  by 
means  of  the  fame  dealings,  was  continually 
running  out.  The  advances  ofThe  bank  paper, 
by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which,  had  there  been  no  fuch  advances,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for 
anfwering  occafional  demands,  might  foon  come 
to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the  fame) 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money ; and  confequently  to  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ  ; and  the 
ejtcefs  of  this  paper  money  would  immediately 

have 
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BOOK  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be  ex- 
I changed  for  gold  and  filver.  This  lecond  advan- 
tage, though  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  fo 
well  underftood  by  all  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  as  the  firfl. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  difcounting 
bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  cafli  accounts,  the 
creditable  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dif- 
penfed  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any  part 
of  their  flock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  they 
can  reafonably  expedl  no  farther  affiflance  from 
banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone 
thus  far,  cannot,  confiOenily  with  their  own  in- 
tereft  and  fafety,  go  farther.  A bank  cannot, 
confiftently  with  its  own  interefl,  advance  to  a 
trader  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades  ; becaufe, 
though  that  capital  is  continually  returning  to 
him  in  the  (hape  of  money,  and  going  from 
him  in  the  fame  flaape,  yet  the  vdiole  of  the 
returns  is  too  diflant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
goings, and  the  fum  of  his  repayments  could  not 
equal  the  fuiu  of  its  advances  within  fuch  mo- 
derate periods  of  time  as  luit  the  conveniency  of 
a bank.  Still  lefs  could  a bank  afford  to  ad- 
vance him  any  confidcrable  part  of  his  fixed 
capital  ; of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of 
an  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  erecting 
his  forge  and  fmelting-houfe,  his  work-houfes 
and  warehoufes,  the  dwelling-houfes  of  his  work- 
men, dzc. ; of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker 
of  a mine  employs  in  finking  his  fliafcs,  in  eredling 
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engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  chap. 
roads  and  waggon-ways,  &c.  ; of  the  capital 
which  tjie  perfon  who  undertakes  to  improve 
land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  enclofing, 
manuring  and  ploughing  wade  and  uncultivated 
fields,  in  building  farm-houfes,  with  all  their 
nccelTary  appendages  of  ftables,  granaries,  &c. 

The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almofi:  all 
cafes  much  flower  than  thofe  of  the  circulating 
capital;  and  fuch  expenccs,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
feldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a pe- 
riod of  many  years,  a period  by  far  too  diflant 
to  fuit  the'  conveniency  of  a bank.  Traders  and 
other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt,  with  great 
propriety,  carry  on  a very  confiderable  part  of 
their  projeds  with  borrowed  money.  In  juftice 
to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital 
ought, 'in  this  cafe,  to  be  fufficient  to  enfure,  if 
I may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  thofe  creditors ; or  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  thofe  credi- 
tors fliould  incur  any  lofs,  even  though  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  projed  fhould  fall  very  much  fliort  of 
the  expedation  of  the  projedors.  Even  with 
this  precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  which  it  is  meant  fliould  not  be  re- 
paid till  after  a period  of  feveral  years,  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  of  a bank,  but  ought  to  be  bor- 
rowed upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  fuch  private 
people  as  propofe  to  live  upon  the  interefl:  of 
their  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  employ  the  capital ; and  who  are  upon 
that  account  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  fuch 
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people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  It  fdt 
feveral  years.  A bank,  indeed,  which  lends  its 
money*  without  the  expence  of  ftampt  paper,  or 
of  attornies  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortgages, 
and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon  the  eafy 
terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland ; 
v^ould,  no  doubt,  be  a very  convenient  creditor 
to  fuch  traders  and  undertakers.  But  Inch  traders 
and  undertakers  would,  furely,  be  moft  inconve- 
nient debtors  to  fuch  a bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and- twenty  years 
fince  the  paper  money  iffued  by  the  difierent 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal, 
or  rather  was  fomewhat  more  than  fully  equal* 
to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
eafily  abforb  and  employ.  Thofe  companies, 
therefore,  had  fo  long  ago  given  all  the- aTillance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland 
which  it  is  polTible  for  banks  and  bankers,  con- 
fidently with  their  own  intercfl,  to  give.  They 
had  even  done  fomewhat  more.  They  had  over- 
traded a little,  and  had  brought  upon  themfelves 
that  lofs,  or  at  lead  that  diminution  of  profit, 
which  in  this  particular  bufinefs  never  fails  to 
attend  the  fmalled  degree  of  over- trading.  Thofe 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  fo 
much  adidance  from  banks  and  bankers,  widicd 
to  get  dill  more.  The  banks,  they  feem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  w'hatever 
fum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any 
other  expence  befides  that  of  a few  reams  of 
paper.  They  complained  of  the  contraded  views 
and  dadardly  fpiric  of  the  diredors  of  thofe 
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banks,  which  did  nor,  they  faid,  extend  tliCir 
credits  in  proportion  to  the  extenfion  of  the  trade 
of  the  country;  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
tendon  of  that  trade  the  extenfion  of  their  own 
projedfs  beyond  what  they  could  carry  on, 
either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they 
had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
ufual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.  The  banks, 
they  leem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honour 
bound  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to 
trade  with.  The  banks,  however,  were  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  extend 
their  credit,  feme  of  thofe  traders  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which,  for  a time,  ferved  their 
purpofe,  though  at  a much  greater  expence,  yet 
as  elie6lually  as  the  utmoft  extenfion  of  bank 
credits  could  have  done.  This  expedient  was 
no  other  than  the  well  known  ihift  of  drawin*:^ 
and  re-drawing;  the  fhife  to  which  unfortunate 
traders  have  fomecimes  recourfe  when  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice  of 
raifing  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long 
known  in  Entrland,  and  durinc;  the  courfe  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded 
a great  temptation  to  over-trading,  is  faid  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent. 
From  England  it  was  brought  into  Scotland, 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce, and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of  the 
country,  it  was  fcon  carried  on  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  been  in  England. 
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#The  practice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing  is 
well  known  to  all  nnen  of  bufinefs,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unnecefTary  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come  into 
the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  as  the  effefls  of  this  praflice  upon 
the  banking  trade  are  nvoc  perh'aps  generally  un- 
dcrftood  even  by  men  of  bufinefs  themfelves,  I 
Jliall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  didinclly  as  I 
can. 

The  cufloms  of  merchants,  which  were  eda- 
bliflaed  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  contraftSj 
and  which,  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  Jaft  cen- 
turies, have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  fuch  extraordinary 
privileges  to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is 
more  readily  advanced  upon  them,  than  upon 
any  other  fpecies  of  obligation;  efpecially  when 
they  are  made  payable  within  fo  fliort  a period 
as  two  or  three  months  after  their  date.  If  when 
the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  prelented,  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  a bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protefted,  and 
returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likcwife  a bank- 
rupt. If,  before  it  came  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fents  it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment^  it  had  paiTed 
th  rough  the  hands  of  feveral  other  perfons,  who 
had  ibccefTively  advanced  to  one  another  the 
contents  of  it  either  in  money  or  goods,  and  who 
to  exprefs  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn 
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received  thofe  contents,  had  all  of  them  in  their  chap. 

II. 

order  indorfed,  that  is,  written  their  names  upon  «_  f 
the  back  of  the  bill ; each  endorfer  becomes  in 
his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill  for  thofe 
contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too 
from  that  moment  a bankrupt.  Though  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorfers  of  the  bill  fhould, 
all  of  them,  be  perfons,  of  doubtful  credit;  yet 
flill  the  fhortnefs  of  the  date  gives  fome  fecurity 
to  the  owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them 
may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts;  it  is  a 
chance  if  they  all  become  fo  in  fo  fhort  a time. 

The  houfe  is  crazy,  fays  a weary  traveller  to  him- 
felf,  and  will  not  ftand  very  long;  but  it  is  a 
chance  if  it  falls  to-night,  and  I will  venture, 
therefore,  to  deep  in  it  to  night. 

The  trader  A in  Edinburgh,  we  fliall  fuppofe, 
draws  a bill  upon  B in  London,  payable  two 
months  after  date.  In  reality  B in  London  owes 
nothing  to  A in  Edinburgh;  but  he  agrees  to 
accept  of  A’s  bill,  upon  condition  that  before 
the  term  of  payment  he  fliall  re-draw  upon  A in 
Edinburgh  for  the  fame  Turn,  together  with  the 
intereft  and  a commiflion,  another  bill,  payable 
likewife  two  months  after  date.  B accordingly, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  firfl  two  months,  re- 
draws this  bill  upon  A in  Edinburgh;  who  again, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fccond  two  months, 
draws  a fecond  bill  upon  B in  London,  payable 
likewife  two  months  after  date;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  two  months,  B in  London 
re-draws  upon  A in  Edinburgh  another  bill, 
payable  alfo  two  months  after  date.  This  prac- 
voL.  I.  H H tice 
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B 0^0  K tice  has  fometimes  gone  on,  not  only  for  feveral 

V.— V — I months,  but  for  feveral  years  togethetj  the  bill 
always  returning  upon  A in  Edinburgh,  with 
the  accumulated  interefl:  and  commifTion  of  all 
the  former  bills.  The  intered  was  five  per  cent, 
in  the  year,  and  the  commiffion  was  never  lefs 
than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught.  This 
commiffion  being  repeated  more  than  fix  times 
in  the  year,  whatever  money  A might  raife  by 
this  expedient  muft  necefifaiily  have  coft  him 
fomething  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year, 
and  fometimes  a great  deal  more;  when  either 
the  price  of  the  commiffion  happened  to  rife,  or 
when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  interefl 
upon  the  interefl:  and  commiffion  of  former  bills. 
This  pradice  was  called  raifing  money  by  cir- 
culation. 

In  a country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of 
flock  in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projedls 
are  fuppofed  to  run  between  fix  and  ten  per 
cent,  it  mufl  have  been  a very  fortunate  fpecu- 
lation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  repay 
the  enormous  expence  at  which  the  money  was 
thus  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on ; but  afford, 
befides,  a good  furpliis  profit  to  the  projeflor. 
Many  vaft  and  extenfive  projedls,  however,  were 
undertaken,  and  for  feveral  years  carried  on 
without  any  other  fund  to  fupport  them  befides 
what  was  raifed  at  this  enormous  expence.  The 
projedlors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams 
the  molt  diflindl  vifion  of  this  great  profit. 
Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  projeds,  or  when  they  were  no  longer 
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able  to  carry  thenn  on,  they  very  feldom,  I believe,  ^ 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it*.  i,., ■ 

The  bills  which  A in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B 
in  London,  he  regularly  difeounted  two  months 
before  they  were  due  with  fome  bank  or  banker 
in  Edinburgh;  and  the  bills  which  B in  London 
re-drew  upon  A in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly 
^ difeounted  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or 
with  fome  other-  bankers  in  London.  Whatever 
was  advanced  upon  fuch  circulating  bills,  was,  in 
Edinburgh,  advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  in  London,  when  they  were  dif- 
counted  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of 
that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  had  been  advanced,  were  all  of  them  re- 
paid 


* The  method  deferibed  In  the  text  was  by  no  means  either 
the  moft  common  or  the  moft  expenfive  one  in  which  thoftf 
adventurers  fometimes  raifed  money  by  circulation.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  A In  Edinburgh  would  enable  B in 
London  to  pay  the  lirfl  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a few 
days  before  it  became  due,  a fecond  bill  at  three  months  date 
upon  the  fame  B in  London.  This  bill,  being  payable  to  his 
own  order,  A fold  in  Edinburgh  at  par ; and  with  its  contents 
purchafed  bills  upon  London  payable  at  fight  to  the  order  of 
B,  to  whom  he  fent  them  by  the  poll.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh  and  London  was 
frequently  three  per  cent,  again ll  Edinburgh,  and  thofe  bills 
at  light  mull  frequently  have  coll  A that  premium.  This  tranf- 
adtion  therefore  being  repeated  at  leall  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  being  loaded  with  a commlflion  of  at  leall  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  mud  at  that  period  have  cod  A at 
lead  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.  At  other  limes  A would 
enable  B to  dif.'harge  the  firll  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a 
few  days  before  it  beca.me  due,  a fecond  bill  at  two  months 
date;  not  upon  B,  but  upon  fome  third  perfon,  C,  for 
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paid  in  their  turn  as  foon  as  they  became  due; 
yet  the  value  which  had  been  really  advanced 
upon  the  firft  bill,  was  never  really  returned  to 
the  banks  which  advanced  it;  becaufe,  before 
each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always 
drawn  to  fomewhat  a greater  amount  than  the 
bill  which  was  foon  to  be  paid;  and  the  dif- 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  eflentially  necef- 
fary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  foon 
to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fiditious.  The  ftream,  which,  by  means 
of  thofe  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once 
been  made  to  run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  was  never  replaced  by  any  ftream  which 
really  run  into  them. 

example,  in  London.  This  other  bill  was  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  C,  dlfcounted 
it  with  fome  banker  in  London ; and  A enabled  C to  dil- 
charge  it  by  drawing,  a few  days  before  it  became  due,  a third 
bill,  likewife  at  two  months  date,  fometimes  upon  his  firfl 
correfpondent  B,  and  fometimes  upon  fome  fourth  or  fifth 
perfon,  D or  E,  for  example.  This  third  bill  was  made  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  C ; who,  as  foon  as  it  was  accepted,  dif- 
counted  it  in  the  fame  manner  with  fome  banker  in  London. 
Such  operations  being  repeated  at  lead  fix  times  in  the  year, 
and  being  loaded  with  a commiffion  of  at  leall  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  together  with  the  legal  interell;  of 
five  per  cent,  this  method  of  raifing  money,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  deferibed  in  the  text,  mud  have  coft  A fomething 
inore  than  eight  per  cent.  By  faving,  however,  the  exchange 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  Icfs  expenfive  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  note ; but  then 
it  required  an  eftabJilhed  credit  with  more  houfes  than  one 
irr  London,  an  advantage  which  many  of  thefc  adventurers 
could  not  always  find  it  eafy  to  procure. 
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The  paper  which  was  iflTued  upon  thofe  cir- 
culating bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many 
occafions,  to  the  whole  fund  deflined  for  car- 
rying on  fome  vaft  and  extenfive  projeft  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  or  manufa6lures ; and  not 
merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been 
no  paper  money,  the  projeflor  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  confequently, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  and 
upon  that  account  immediately  returned-  upon 
the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
filver,  v;hich  they  were  to  find  as  they  could. 
It  was  a capital  which  thofe  projedlors  had  very 
artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  thofe  banks, 
not  only  without  their  knowledge  or  deliberate 
confent,  but  for  fome  time,  perhaps,  without 
their  having  the  moft  diftant  fufpicion  that  they 
had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing 
and  re-drawing  upon  one  another,  difeount  their 
bills  always  with  the  fame  banker,  he  mufl:  im- 
mediately difeover  what  they  are  about,  and 
fee  clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
he  advances  to  them.  But  this  difeovery  is  not 
altogether  fo  eafy  when  they  difeount  their  bills 
fometimes  with  one  banker,  and  fometimes  with 
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B 0^0  K another,  and  when  the  fame  two  perfons  do  not 
^ j conflantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one  another, 
but  occafionally  run  the  round  of  a great  circle 
of  proje6lors,  who  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
afiift  one  another  in  this  method  of  raifing  money, 
and  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  as  difficult 
as  poffible  to  diftinguifh  between  a real  and  a 
fi6litious  bill  of  exchange  j between  a bill  drawn 
by  a real  creditor  upon  a real  debtor,  and  a bill 
for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but  * 
the  bank  which  difcounted  it ; nor  any  real 
debtor  but  the  proje6lor  who  made  ufe  of  the 
money.  When  a banker  had  even  made  this 
difcovery,  he  might  fometimes  make  it  too  late, 
and  might  find  that  he  had  already  dilcounted 
the  bills  of  thofe  projedors  to  fo  great  an  extent, 
that,  by  refufing  to  difcount  any  more,  he  would 
necefifarily  make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus, 
bv  ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himfeJf. 
For  his  own  intereft  and  fafety,  therefore,  he 
might  find  it  neceffiiry,  in  this  very  perilous  fitu- 
ation,  to  go  on  for  fome  time,  endeavouring, 
however,  to  withdraw  gradually,  and  upon  that 
account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater 
difficulties  about  .difcounting,  in  order  to  force 
thofe  proje6lors  by  degrees  to  have  recourfc^ 
cither  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of 
raifing  money  ; fo  as  that  he  himfelf  might,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  dif- 
ficulties, accordingly,  which  the,  bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  principal  bankers  in  London, 
and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks 
began,  after  a certain  time,  and  when  all  of  them 
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had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  dif-  chap. 
counting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  enraged  in  the  * j 
higheft  degree  thofe  projedors.  Their  own  dif- 
trefs,  of  which  this  prudent  and  neceiTary  rel'erve 
of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
cafion,  they  called  the  diflrefs  of  the  country; 
and  this  diftrefs  of  the  country,  they  faid,  was 
altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pufillanimity, 
and  bad  condud  of  the  banks,  which  did  not 
give  a fufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  fpirited  un- 
dertakings of  thofe  who  exerted  themfelves  in 
order  to  beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  feemed 
to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a time,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent,  as  they  might  wifh  to  borrow. 

The  banks,  however,  by  refufing  in  this  manner 
to  give  more  credit  to  thofe,  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a great  deal  too  much,  took  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  poflible  to 
lave  either  their  own  credit,  or  the  public  credit 
of  the  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  clamour  and  diftrefs,  a 
new  bank  was  eftablilhed  in  Scotland  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  relieving  the  diftrefs  of  the 
country.  The  defign  was  generous  ; but  the 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  the  diftrefs  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been, 
both  in  granting  cafh  accounts,  and  in  difcouncing 
bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  feems  to  have  made  fcarce  any  diftindion  be- 
tween real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have  dif- 
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counted  all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle 
of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reafonable 
fecurity,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  thofe  improvements  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  moft  flow  and  diftant,  fuch  as  the 
improvements  of  land.  To  promote  fuch  im- 
provements was  even  faid  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  public  fpirited  purpofes  for  which  it  was  in- 
ftituted.  By  its  liberality  in  granting  cafli  ac- 
counts, and  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  it, 
no  doubt,  iflued  great  quantities  of  its  bank 
notes.  But  thofe  bank  notes  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  over  and  above  what  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  could  eafily  abforb  and  em- 
ploy,'returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  filver,  as  fall  as  they  v/ere  iflued.  Its 
coffers  were  never  well  filled,  The  capital  which 
had  been  fubfcribed  to  this  bank  at  two  different 
fubfcriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only 
was  paid  up.  This  fum  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  at  feveral  different  inflalments.  A great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  firfl: 
inflalmenr,  opened  a cafli  account  with  the  bankj 
and  the  dire61:ors,  thinking  themfclves  obliged 
to  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  fame 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  other  men, 
allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cafh 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  fubfe- 
quent  inflalments.  Such  payments,  therefore, 
only  put  into  one  coffer,  what  had  the  moment 
before  been  taken  out  of  another.  But  had 
the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  fo  well. 
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its  excefiive  circulation  mufl:  have  emptied  them  < 
fafter  than  they  could  have  been  replenilhed  by 
any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of 
drawing  upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  intereft  and  com- 
milTion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  fame  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  fo  very  ill,  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  driven  to  this  refource  within 
a very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  bufinefs.; 
The  eftates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were 
worth  feveral  millions,  and  by  their  fubfeription 
to  the  original  bond  or  contra<5t  of  the  bank, 
were  really  pledged  for  anfwering  all  its  engage- 
ments. By  means  of  the  great  credit  which  fo 
great  a pledge  neceffarily  gave  it,  it  was,  not- 
withftanding  its  too  liberal  condudt,  enabled  to 
carry  on  bufinefs  for  more  than  two  years. 
When  it  was  obliged  to  flop,  it  had  in  the  cir- 
culation about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.  In  order  to  fupport  the  circulation 
of  thofe  notes,  which  were  continually  returning 
upon  it  as  fall  as  they  were  iffued,  it  had  been 
conftantly  in  the  praftice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  London,  of  which  the  number  and 
value  were  continually  increafing,  and,  when 
it  flopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred 

thoufand  pounds.  This  bank,  therefore,  had, 

in  little  more  than  the  courfe  of  two  years,  ad- 
vanced to  different  people  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  five  per  cent. 

Upon  the  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  which 
it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent, 
might,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  clear  gain, 

without 
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without  any  other  dec] uclion  befides  the  expence 
of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoul'and  pouncis,  for  which  it  was  conti- 
nually drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London, 
it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  intereft  and  com- 
miffion,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was 
confcquently  lofing  more  than  three  per  cent, 
upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  deai- 
ings. 

'J'he  operations  of  this  bank  feem  to  have  pro- 
duced effects  quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  were 
intended  by  the  particular  perfons  who  planned 
and  direfled  it.  They  feem  to  have  intended  to 
fupport  the  fpirited  undertakings,  for  as  fuch 
they  confidered  them,  which  w'erc  at  that  time 
carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country  j 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  drawing  the  whole 
banking  bufinefs  to  themfelves,  to  fupplant  all 
the  other  Scotch  banks ; particulaily  thofe  efta- 
bliflied  at  Edinburgh,  wEofe  backwardnefs  in 
difcounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given  Tome 
offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  fome  tem- 
porary relief  to  thofe  projeftors,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  projedts  for  about  two 
years  longer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done. 
But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  fo  much 
deeper  into  debt,  fo  that  when  ruin  came,  it  fell 
fo  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank, 
therefore,  inflead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggra- 
vated in  the  long-run  the  diffrefs  whicli  thofe 
projeflors  had  brought  both  upon  themfelves 
and  upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been 

much 
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nniich  better  for  thcmfclves,  tbeir  creditors  and 
their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
obliged  to  flop  two  years  fooner  than  they 
actually  did.  The  temporary  relief,  however, 
which  this  bank  afforded  to  thofe  projectors, 
proved  a real  and  permanent  relief  to  the  other 
Scotch  banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulating 
bills  of  exchange,  which  thofe  other  banks  had 
become  fo  backward  in  difeounting,  had  recourle 
to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms.  Thofe  other  banks,  therefore,  were 
enabled  to  get  very  eafily  out  of  that  fatal  circle, 
from  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  dif« 
engaged  themfelves  without  incurring  a confider- 
able  lofs,  and  perhaps  too  even  fome  degree  of 
diferedit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 
this  bank  increafed  the  real  diftrefs  of  the  coun- 
try which  it  meant  to  relieve;  and  effectually  re- 
lieved from  a very  great  diftrefs  thofe  rivals  whom 
it  meant  to  fupplant. 

At  the  firft:  fetting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  fome  people,  that  how  faft  foever 
its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  eafily  re- 
plenifh  them  by  raifing  money  upon  the  fecuri- 
ties  of  thofe  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper. 
Experience,  I believe,  foon  convinced  them  that 
this  method  of  raifing  money  was  by  much  too 
flow  to  anlwer  their  purpofe ; and  that  coffers 
which  originally  were  fo  ill  filled,  and  which 
emptied  themlelves  fo  very  faft,  could  be  re- 
pleniflied  by  no  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when 
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they  became  due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts 
upon  the  fame  place  with  accumulated  intereft 
and  commiffion.  But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raife  money  as  faft  as 
they  wanted  it  j yet,  inftead  of  making  a profit, 
they  muft  have  fufFered  a Id's  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration; fo  that  in  the  long-run  they  muft  have 
ruined  themfclves  as  a mercantile  company, 
though,  perhaps,  not  lb  Toon  as  by  the  more 
expenfive  practice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing,i 
They  could  ftill  have  made  nothing  by  the  in- 
tereft of  the  paper,  wiiich  being  over  and  above 
what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  abforb 
and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  as  faft  as  they 
iftued  it;  and  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  continually  obliged  to  borrow 
money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  expence  of 
this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out 
for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  of  negociating 
with  thofe  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proper 
bond  or  aftignment,  muft  have  fallen  upon  them, 
and  have  been  fo  much  clear  lofs  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  their  accounts.  The  projedl  of  replenifh- 
ing  their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  com- 
pared to  thatmf  a man  who  had  a water-pond 
from  which  a ftream  was  continually  running 
our,  and  into  which  no  ftream  was  continually 
running,  but  who  propofed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full  by  employing  a number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a well  at 
fome  miles  diftance  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
replenifh  it. 
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But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not 
only  praiflicable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a 
mercantile  company ; yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, mufi;  have  fuffered  a very  confiderable  lofs 
by  it.  This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the 
fmallefl:  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent. 
It  could  only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a fort 
of  general  loan  office  for  the  whole  country. 
Thofe  who  wanted  to  borrow,  muft  have  applied 
to  this  bank,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  private 
perfons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps,  to  five  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its 
directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a private  perfon  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
whofe  fober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he  has 
good  reafon  to  confide.  The  debtors  of  fuch  a 
bank  as  that  whofe  condu61:  I have  been  eiving 
fome  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  be  chimerical  projeftors,  the  drawers 
and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant 
undertakings,  which,  with  all  the  affiftance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  would  probably  never 
be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they  fhould 
be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expence 
which  they  had  really  coft,  would  never  afford  a 
fund  capable  of  maintaining  a quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about 
them.  The  fober  and  frugal  debtors  of  pri- 
vate 
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B 0^0  K vate  perfons>  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
V— — ^ likely  to  employ  the  money  borrowed  in  fober 
undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their 
capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
lefs  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  folid  and  the  profitable,  which 
would  repay  with  a large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  'and  which  would  thus 
afford  a fund  capable  of  maintaining  a much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  them.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
operation,  therefore,  without  increafing  in  thc» 
fmallefi:  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a great  part  of  it  from  pru- 
dent and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That  the  induftry  of  Scotland  languifbed  for 
want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  eftablifhing  a bank  of 
a particular  kind,  which  he  fcems  to  have  ima- 
gined might  iffue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he 
propofed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland,  when  ,.hc  firft  propofed 
his  projedt,  did  not  think  proper  to  adopt  it.  It 
-was  afterwards  adopted,  with  fome  variations, 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of 
France.  The  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  multi- 
plying  paper  money  to  almofi;  any  extent,  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mif- 
fifllppi  fcheme,  the  moft  extravagant  projedl 
both  of  banking  and  flock-jobbing  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  ever  law,  1 he  different  operations 
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of  this  fcheme  are  explained  fo  fully,  fo  clearly,  chap. 
and  with  fo  much  order  and  diftindnefs,  by  . — 

Mr.  Du  Verney,  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Refledions  upon  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nances of  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  1 ihall  not  give  any 
account  of  them.  The  principles  upon  which  ic 
was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himfelf, 
in  a difeourfe  concerning  money  and  trade, 
which  he  publilEed  in  Scotland  when  he  firft 
propofed  his  projed.  The  ff)lendid  but  vifion- 
arv  ideas  which  are  fee  forth  in  that  and  fome 
other  works  ,upon  the  fame  principles,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  make  an  imprelTion  upon  many  people, 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that  ex- 
cefs  of  banking,  which  has  of  late  been  complained 
of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatefl:  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  Ic  was  incorporated,  in 
purfuance  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  by  a charter 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  27th  of  July,  * 

1694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  government 
the  luin  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds:  or  for  96,000/.  a year  interdf,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  4000/,  a year  for  the 
expence  of  management.  The  credit  of  the  new 
government,  eftabliH'ied  by  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  mult  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  fo  high  an  intered. 

In  1697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital (lock  by  an  ingraftmenc  of  1,001,171/.  lOJ. 

Its  whole  capital  ftock,  therefore,  amounted 
at  thi^  time  to  2,201,171/.  ioj.  This  in- 

grafemenc 
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® ® ^ graftment  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  fup- 

> port  of  public  credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at 
forty,  and  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  difcount,  and 
bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.^  During  the  great 
recoinage  of  the  filvcr,  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  difcontinuc 
the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  necefTarily  oc- 
cafioned  their  difcredit. 

In  purfuance  of  the  yth  Anne,  c.  vii.  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  fum  of 
400,000/. ; making  in  all  the  fum  of  1,600,000/. 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
96,000/.  intereft  and  4000/.  for  expence  of  ma« 
nagement.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  go- 
vernment was  as  good  as  that  of  private  perfons, 
fince  it  could  borrow  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  the 
common  legal  and  market  rate  of  thofe  times.  In 
purfuance  of  the  fame  a6t,  the  bank  cancelled  ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of  1,775,027/.  lys, 
\o\d,  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  allowed  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  doubling 
its  capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,343/.;  and  it 
had  advanced  to  government  the  fum  of 
3>375>o27/. 

By  a call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1709,  there 
was  paid  in  and  made  ftock  656,204/,  is.  9^. 
and  by  another  of  ten  per  cent,  in  1710, 
501,448/.  12  s.  lid.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted  to 

5>559>995  ‘4-'-  SV. 

• James  Poillcthvvaltc’s  Hiftory  of  the  public  Reve;iuc, 
page  301. 
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In  purfuance  of  the  jd  George  I.  c.  8.  the  c H a p. 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills 
to  be  cancelled.  It  had  at  this  time,  therefore* 
advanced  to  government  5>375,027/.  17 j.  iod» 

In  purfuance  of  the  8th  George  I.  c.  21.  the 
bank  purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Company*  (lock 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.:  and  in  1722,  in 
confequence  of  the  fubfcriptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe> 
its  capital  (lock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000/. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had  advanced  to 
the  public  9,375,027/.  17J.  \o\d.\  and  its  capi- 
tal (lock  amounted  only  to  8,959,995/.  8^. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  fum  which 
the  bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for 
which  it  received  intered,  began  fird  to  exceed 
its  capital  dock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a 
dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  dock  j or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  un- 
divided capital,  over  and  above  its  divided  one. 

It  has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  of 
the  fame  kind  ever  fince.  In  1746,  the  bank 
had,  upon  different  occadons,  advanced  to  the 
public  11,686,800/.  and  its  divided  capital  had 
been  raifed  by  different  calls  and  fubfcriptions  to 
10,780,000/.  The  date  of  thofe  two  (urns  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fame  ever  fince.  In  purfuance  of 
the  4th  of  George  HI.  c.  25,  the  bank  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter iiOjOCO/.  without  intered  or  repayment. 

This  fum,  therefore,  did  not  increafe  cither  of 
thofe  two  other  Turns. 
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The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  intereft 
which  it  has,  at  different  timeSj  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
according  to  other  circiimftances.  This  rate  of 
intereft  has  gradually  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  per  cent.  For  fome  years  paft  the 
b^nk  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a half  per 
cent. 

The  (lability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Britifh  government.  All  that  it  has 
advanced  to  the  public  muff  be  loft  before  its 
creditors  can  fuftain  any  lofs.  No  other  bank- 
ing company  in  England  can  be  eftablifhed  by 
a6t  of  parliament,  or  can  confift  of  more  than  fix 
members.  It  a6ls,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank, 
but  as  a great  engine  of  ftate.  It  receives  and 
pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are 
due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  it  circulates 
exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to  government 
the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  fome  years 
thereafter.  In  thofe  different  operations,  its  duty 
to  the  public  may  fometimes  have  obliged  it, 
without  any  fault  of  its  direflors,  to  overftock  the 
circulation  witli  paper  money.  It  likewife  dii- 
counts  merchants  bills,  and  has,  upon  feveral  dif- 
ferent occafions,  fupported  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal houfes,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Holland.  Upon  oneoccafion,  in  176^^^ 
it  is  faid  to  have  advanced  for  this  purpofe,  in 
one  week,  about  i,6oo,coo/. ; a great  part  of  it 
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in  bullion.  I do  nor,  however,  pretend  to  war-  chap- 
rant  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum,  or  the  (hurt- 
nefs  of  the  time.  Upon  other  occafions,  this  great 
company  has  been  reduced  to  the  necelTity  of 
paying  in  fixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
country,  but  by  rendering  a greater  part  of  that 
capital  adtive  and  produdlive  than  would  other- 
wife  be  fo,  that  the  mod  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increafe  the  induflry  of  the  country. 

That  part  of  his  capital  which  a dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands, 
is  fo  nmch  dead  dock,  which,  fo  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either 
to ’him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead 
dock  into  adive  f.nd  productive  dod: ; into  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  vvork  with, 
and  into  provifions  and  fubfidcnce  to  work  for; 
into  dock  which  produces  fomething  iboth  to 
himfelf  and  to, his  country.  The  gold  and  diver 
money  which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour  is  annually  circulated  and  didributed  to 
the  proper  confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  dock. 

It  is  a very  valuable  parr  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  country. 

The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubdi* 
tuting  paper  in  the  room  of  a great  part  of  this 
gold  and  diver,  eiiable  the  country  to  convert  a 
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great  part  of  this  dead  (lock  into  adtive  and  pro- 
ductive (lock  ; into  (lock  which  produces  fome^ 
thing  to  the  country.  -The  gold  and  filver  mo- 
ney which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a highway,  which, 
while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the 
grafs  and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not 
a Tingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I may  be  allowed 
fo  violent  a metaphor,  a fort  of  waggon-way 
through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert, 
as  it  were,  a great  part  of  its  highways  into  good 
paftures  and  cornfields,  and  thereby  to  increafe 
very  confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour.  The  commerce  and  induftry  of  the 
country,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
though  they  may  be  fomewhat  augmented,  can- 
not be  altogether  fo  fccure,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  It  were,  fufpended  upon  the  Dsedalian  wings 
of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  hiver.  Over  and 
above  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expo  fed 
from  the  unfkilfulnels  of  the  condudors  of  this 
paper  money,  they  are  liable  to;  feveral  others 
from  which  no  prudence  or  Ikill  of  thofe  con- 
dudors  can  guard  them. 

An  unfuccefsfol  war,  for  example,  in  which 
the  enemy  g >t  pohlffion  of  the  capital,  and  con- 
fequently  of  that  treafure  which  fupported  the 
credit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occafion  a 
much  greater  confufion  in  a country  where  the 
whole  ciiculation  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than 
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in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  chap. 
by  gold  and  filver.  The  ufual  inffnirnent  of  . 
•commerce  having  loft  its  value,  no  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  cre- 
tlit.  All  taxes  having  been  ufually  paid  in 
paper  money,  the  prince  would  not  have  where- 
withal either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  furnifh  his 
magazines ; and  the  ftate  of  the  country  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  than  if  the  greater 
part  of  its  circulation  had  confifted  in  gold  and 
filver.  A prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  domi- 
nions at  all  times  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  can 
moft  eafily  defend  them,  ought,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  guard,  not  only  againft  that  exceftive 
multiplication  of  paper  money  which  ruins  the 
very  banks  which  iftue  it ; but  even  againft  that 
multiplication  of  it,  which  enables  them  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country 'may  be  con- 
fidered  as  divided  into  two  different  branches} 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers’  with  one  another, 
and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the- 
confumers.  Though  the  fame  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  may  be  employed  iome- 
times  in  the  one  circulation  and  fometimes  in  the 
other  j yet  as  both  are  conftanrly  going  on  at.  the 
fame  time,  each  requires  a certain  ftock  of  mo- 
ney of  one  kind  or  another,  to,  carry  it  on.  'The 
value  of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  differ- 
ent dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  thqie 
circulated  between  the  dealers  and  the  conlum- 
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^ 0^0  K CIS;  whatever  is  bought  by  the  dealers,  being 
ukinnately  deftined  to  be  fold  to  the  confumers. 
The  circulation  betvveen  the  dealers,  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  by  wholefale,  requires  generally  a pretty 
large  fuin  for  every  particular  cranfaftion.  That 
between  the  dealers  and  the  confu 'Tiers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  retail, 
frequently  requires  but  very  fr.all  ones,  a /hil- 
ling, or  even  a halfpenny,  being  often  fufficient. 
But  fmall  fums  circulate  much  fader  than,  large 
ones.  A fhilling  changes  mafters  more  fre- 
quently than  a guinea,  and  a halfpenny  more 
frequently  than  a fliilling.  Though  the  annual 
purchafes  of  all  the  confumers,  therefore,  are  at 
lead  equal  in  value  to  thofe  of  all  the  dealers, 
they  can  generally  be  tranfa'fled  with  a much 
fmaller  quantity  of  money  j the  fame  pieces,  by 
a ‘more  rapid  circulation,  ferving  as  the  indru- 
merlt  of  many  more  purchafes  of  the  one  kind 
than  of  the  other. 

Paper  money  may  be  fo  regulated,  as  either 
to  "confine  itfelf  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itfelf 
likewife  to  a great  part  of  that  between  the  deaP 
ers  and  the  confumers.  Where  no  bank  notes 
are  circulated  under  ten  pounds  value,  as  in 
London,  paper  money  confines  itfelf  very  much 
to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers.  When  a 
ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a 
Confumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at 
the  drd  (hop  where  he  has  occafion  to  purchafe 
five  fhillings  worth  of  goods  ^ fo  that  it  often  re- 
turns 
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turns  into  the  hands  of  a dealer,  before  the  con- 
fumer  hath  Ipent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  money. 
Where  bank  notes  are  ilfued  for  fo  fmall  fums 
as  twenty  fliillings,  as  in  Scotland,  paper  money 
extends  itfelf  to  a confiderabie  part  of  the  circu- 
lation betsveen  dealers  and  confumers.  Before 
the  a6l  of  parliament  which  put  a flop  to  the 
circulation  of  ten  and  five  fliilling  notes,  it  filled 
a ftili  greater  part  of  that  circulation.  In  the 
currencies  of  North  America,  paper  was  com- 
monly iffued  for  fo  fmall  a fum  as  a (Itilling,  and 
filled  almofl  the  whole  of  that  circulation.  In 
fomc  paper  currencies  of  Yorkfhire,  it  vvas  ilTued 
even  for  fo  fmall  a fum  as  a fixpence. 

• Where  the  ilTuing  of  bank  notes  for  fuch  very 
fmall  fums  is  allowed  and  commonly  pradifed, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encou- 
raged to  become  bankers.  A perfon  whofe  pro- 
milTory  note  for  five  pounds,  or  even  for  twenty 
fnillings,  would  be  rejeded  by  every  body,  will 
get  it  to  be  received  without  fcruple  when  it  is 
iffued  for  fo  fmall  a fum  as  a fixpente.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  fuch  beggarly 
bankers  mufl:  be  liable,  may  occafion  a very  con- 
fiderabie inconvcniency,  and  fometimes  even  a 
very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people  who 
had  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank  notes 
were  ifiiied  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
(mailer  fum  than  five  pounds.  Paper  money 
would  then,  probably,  confine  itfcif,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between 
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book  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  prc- 
fent  in  London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  iflued 
under  ten  pounds  value  j five  pounds  being,  in 
mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a fum  which,  though 
it  will  purchafe,  perhaps,  little  more  than  half 
the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  confidered, 
and  is  as  feldom  fpent  all  at  once,  as  ten 
pounds  are  amidll  the  profufe  expence  of  Lon- 
don. 

Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver.  Where  it  extends  itfelf 
to  a confiderable  part  of  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  confumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and  dill 
more  in  North  America,  it  banifhes  gold  and 
filver  almod  entirely  from  the  country ; almod 
all  the  ordinary  tranfa6lions  of  its  interior  com- 
merce being  thus  carried  on  by  paper.  The 
fupprcfTion  of  ten  and  five  (hilling  bank  notes, 
fomewhat  relieved  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver 
in  Scotland  j and  the  fuppredion  of  twenty  fhil- 
ling  notes,  will  probably  relieve  it  dill  more, 
Thofe  metals  are  faid  to  have  become  more 
abundant  in  America,  fince  the  fuppredion  of 
fome  of  their  paper  currencies.  They  are  faid, 
likewife,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
inflitution  of  thofe  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  fhould  be  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might  dill  be 
jjbk  co-give  nearly  the  fame-  adidance  m the  in- 
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duflry  and  comrrcrct:  of  the  country,  as  they  had  ^ 
done  when  paper  money  filled  almoft  the  whole 
circulation.  The  ready  money  which  a dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  defiined  altogether  for  the  circula- 
tion between  himfelf  and  other  dealers,  of  whom 
he  buys  goods.  He  has  no  occafion  to  keep 
any  by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himfelf 
and  the  confumers,  who  are  his  cuftomers,  and 
who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  inftead  of  tak- 
ing any  from  him.  Though  no  paper  money, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  ifiued,  but  for  fucli 
fums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the  circu- 
lation between  dealers  and  dealers  j yet,  partly 
by  difcounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and  partly 
by  lending  upon  calh  accounts,  banks  and 
bankers  might  ftill  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater 
part  of  thole  dealers  from  the  necefljty  of  keep- 
ing any  confiderable  part  of  their  ftock  by  them, 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering 
cccafionul  demands.  They  might  ftill  be  able 
to  give  the  utmoft  alTiftance  which  banks  and 
bankers  can,  with  propriety,  give  to  traders  of 
every  kind. 

To  reftrain  private  people,  it  may  be  faid, 
from  receiving  in  payment  the  promifibry  notes 
of  a banker^  for  any  fum  whether  great  or  fmall, 
when  they  themfelves  are  willing  to  receive 
them;  or,  to  reftrain  a banker  from  ifluing  fuch 
notes,  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to 
accept  of  them,  is  a manifeft  violation  of  chat 
natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
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BOOK  law,  not  to  infringe,  but  to  lupport.  Such  re- 
* gulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  in 
fome  refpe6l  a violation  of  natural  liberty.  But 
thofe  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a few  in- 
dividuals, which  might  endanger  the  fccurity  of 
the  whole  fociety,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
ftrained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments  j of  the 
moft  free,  as  well  as  of  the  mofl:  .defpoticai. 
The  obligation  of  building  party  v/alls,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a viola- 
tion  of  natural  liberty,  exadly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  propofed. 

A PAPER  money  confifting  in  banknotes,  iffued 
by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon 
demand  without  any  condition,  and  in  fad  al- 
ways readily  paid  as  foon  as  prefented,  is,  in 
every  refped,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver 
n'loney ; fince  gold  and  filver  money  can  at  any 
time  be  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  ^either  bought 
or  fold  for  fuch  paper,  mud  neceffarily  be  bought 
or  fold  as  cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold 
and  filver. 

The  increafe  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  faid, 
by  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  confequently 
diminifning  tnc  value  of  the  whole  currency, 
neceffarily  augments  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities. But  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  always 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to 
it,  paper  money  does  not  neceffarily  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  currency.  From  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  lait  century  to  the  prcfent  time,  c 
provifions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotiajid  than 
in  1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten 
and  live  (hilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then 
more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
fent.  The  proportion  between  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
fame  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication 
of  banking  com.panies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is, 
upon  moll  occafions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  France  ; though  there  is  a great  deal  of 
paper  money  in  England,  and  fcarce  any  in 
France.  In  1751  and  in  1752,  when  Mr.  ITume 
publiflied  his  Political  Difeourfes,  and  foon  after 
the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  Scot- 
land, there  was  a very  fenfible  rife  in  the  price 
of  provifions,  owing,  probably,  to  the  badnefs 
of  the  feafons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money. 

It  would  be  other  wife,  indeed,  with  a paper 
money  confiding  in  pro  mi  (for  y notes,  of  which 
the  immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  re- 
fpe^,  either  upon  the  good  will  of  ihoi'e  who 
iiTued  them  j or  upon  a condition  which  the 
holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  Iiave  it  in 
jiis  power  to  fulfil  ; or  of  which  the  payment  was 
not  exigible  till  after  a certain  number,  of  years, 
and  which  in  tlie  mean  time  bore  no  interefl. 
Such  a paper  mjoney  would,  no  doubt,  fill  more 
or  lefs  bciov/  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  ac- 
cording as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing immediate  payment  was  fuppofed  to  be 
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greater  or  lefs ; or  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  diftance  of  time  at  which  payment  was  exi- 
gible. 

Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  were  in  the  pradlice  of  infert- 
ing  into  their  bank  notes,  vvhat  they  called  an 
Optional  Claufe,  by  which  they  prornifed  pay- 
ment to  the  bearer,  either  as  foon  as  the  note 
flmuld  be  prefented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
diredors,  fix  months  after  fuch  prefentment,  to- 
gether with  the  legal  intereft  for  the  faid  fix 
months.  The  directors  of  fome  of  thofe  banks 
fometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional  claufe, 
and  fometimes  threatened  thofe  who  demanded 
gold  and  filver  in  exchange  for  a confidcrable 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  unlefs  fuch  demanders  would  content 
themfelves  w-ith  a part  of  what  they  demanded. 
The  promiffory  notes  of  thofe  banking  com.- 
panies  conftituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  un- 
certainty of  payment  neceffarily  degraded  below 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  money.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  abufe  (which  prevailed 
chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Carlifle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  fome- 
times be  four  per  cent,  againfl:  Dumfries,  though 
this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  diftant  from  Carlifle. 
Bui  at  Carlifle,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ; whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were  paid  in 
Scotch  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  get- 
ting 
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ting  thofe  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  and  chap. 
filver  coin  had  thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent.  » — - , 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  fame  a6l  of 
parliament  which  fuppreffed  ten  and  five  fhilling 
bank  notes,  fuppreffed  likewife  this  optional 
claufe,  and  thereby  reftored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate, 
or  to  what  the  courfe  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkfhire,  the 
payment  of  fo  fmall  a fum  as  a fixpence  fome- 
times  depended  upon  the  condition  that  the 
holder  of  the  note  fhould  bring  the  change  of  a 
guinea  to  the  perfon  who  iflfued  it;  a condition, 
which  the  holders  of  fuch  notes  might  frequently 
find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  muft 
have  degraded  this  currency  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  money.  An  act  of  parliament, 
accordingly,  declared  all  fuch  claufes  unlawful, 
and  fuppreffied,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Scot- 
land, all  promiffiory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
under  twenty  fhillings  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  con- 
fifted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  but  in  a government  paper,,  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  feveral  years 
after  it  was  ifTued  : And  though  the  colony  go- 
vernments paid  no  incerefl  to  the  holders  of  this 
paper,  they  declared  it  to  be,  and  in  faft  ren- 
dered it,  a legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  was  ifi’ued.  But  allowing  the 
colony  fecurity  to  be  perfectly  good,  a hundred 
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pounds  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for  example. 
In  a country  where  intereft  is  at  fix  per  cent,  is 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money. 
To  oblige  a creditor,  therefore,  to  ^accept  of  this 
as  full  payment  for  a del)t  of  a hundred  pounds 
aLlually  paid  down  in  ready  money,  was  an  acf 
of  fuch  violent  injufiice,  as  has  fcarce,  perhaps, 
been  attempted  by  the  government  of  any  other 
country  which  pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears 
the  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honefr  and  downright  Dodtor  Douglas 
aPiUres  us  it  was,  a fcheme  of  fraudulent  debtors 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Pennfylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  firfl: 
emUTion  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render 
their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  filver, 
by  enabling  penalties  againfl;  all  thofe  who  made 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when 
they  fold  them  for  a colony  paper,  and  when 
they  fold  them  for  gold  and  filver;  a regulation 
equally  tyrannical,  but  much  lefs  effe^ual  than 
that  which  it  was  meant  to  fupport.  A pofitive 
law  may  render  a fliiliing  a legal  tender  for  a 
guinea;  becaufe  it  may  dire^l  the  courts  of  juf- 
Tice  to  difdiarge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that 
tender.  But  no  pofitive  law  can  oblige  a perfon 
who  fells  goods,  and  vvho  is  at  liberty  to  fell  or 
not  to  fell,  as  he  pleafes,  to  accept  of  a Hiilling 
as  equivalent  to  a guinea  in  the  price  of  them. 
Notvvithftanding  any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it 
appeared  by  the  courfe  ot  exchange  with  Great 
Britain,  that  a hundred  pounds  fferling  was  oc- 
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cafionally  confidered  as  equivalent,  in  fome  of  c h a p. 
the  colonies,  to  a hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  i — 
and  in  others  to  To  great  a fum  as  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  currency  ; this  difference  in  the 
value  arifing  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  diftance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  a6t  of  parliament,  fo  unjuflly  com- 
plained of  in  tlie  colonies,  which  declared 
that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  fhould  be  a legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emiffions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
colonies.  Its  paper  currency  accordingly  is  faid 
never  to  have  funk  below  the  value  of  the  oold  and 

O 

filvcr  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the 
firfl  emiffion  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
einiffion,  the  colony  had  raifed  the  denomination 
of  its  coin,  and  had,  by  aft  of  affembly,  ordered 
five  fhillings  fterling  to  pafs  in  the  colony  for 
fix  and  three-pence,  and  afterwards  for  fix  and 
eight-pence.  A pound  colony  currency,  there- 
fore, even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
filver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  a pound  (lerling,  and  when  that  cur- 
rency was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  feklom 
much  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  va- 
lue. The  pretence  for  raifing  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin,  was  to  prevent  the  exportation 
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of  gold  and  filver,  by  making  equal  quantities 
of  ihofe  metals  pafs  for  greater  Turns  in  the  co- 
lony than  they  did  in  the  mother  country.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  m.other  country  rofe  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  railed  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  fo  that  their  gold  and  filver  were  exported 
as  faft*  as  ever. 

The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  had  been  ilTued,  it  neceffarily 
derived  from  this  ufe  fome  additional  value, 
over  and  above  what  it  would  have  had,  from 
the  real  or  fuppofed  diftance  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difeharge  and  redemption.  This  additional 
value  was  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  illued  was  more  or  lefs  above  what 
could  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
of  the  particular  colony  which  iflued  it.  It  was  in 
all  the  colonies  very  ir,uch  above  what  could  be 
employed  in  this  manner. 

A PRINCE,  who  fhould  enafl  that  a certain 
proportion  of  his  taxes  fiiould  be  paid  in  a paper 
tiioney  of  a certain  kind,  might  thereby  give 
certain  value  to  this  paper  money  ; even  though 
the  term  of  its  final  difeharge  and  redemption 
fliould  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince.  If  the  bank  which  iflued  this  paper 
was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always 
fomevi^hat  below  what  could  eafily  be  employed  1n 
this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be  fucli 
as  to  make  it  even  bear  a premium,  or  fell  for 
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Ibmewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quan-  chap. 
tUy  of  gold  or  filver  curreOty  for  which  it  was  . 
iiTued.  Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for 
what  is  called  the  Agio  of  the  bank  of  Am- 
llerdam,  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  bank  rhohey  over 
current  money ; though  this  bank  money,  as 
they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank  at 
the  will  of  the  owner.  The  greater  part  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  muft  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  that  is,  by  a transfer  in  the  books  of  the 
banks  and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  they  al- 
lege, are  careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity 
of  bank  money  always  below  what  this  ufe 
occafions  a demand  for.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  fay,  that  bank  money  fells  for  a 
premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per 
cent,  above  the  fame  norninal  fum  of  the  gold 
and  filver  currency  of  the  country.  This  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  however,  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  is  in  a great  meafure 
chimerical. 

A PAPER  currency  which  falls  below  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver  coin,  does  not  thereby  fink 
the  value  of  thofe  metals,  or  occafion  equal 
quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a fmaller 
quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  and 
that  of  goods  of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  all 
cales,  not  upon  the  nature  or  quantity  of  any 
particular  paper  money,  which  may  be  current 
in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richnefs 
Or  poverty  of  the  mines,  which  happen  at  any 
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particular  time  to  fupply  the  great  market  of  the 
commercial  world  with  thofe  metals.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  pioportion  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  bring  a 
certain*  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  to  marker, 
and  that  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to  bring 
thither  a certain  quantity  of  any  other  fort  of 
goods. 

If  bankers  are  reftrained  from  ifiTuing  any  cir- 
culating bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer,  for  lefs  than  a certain  fum;  and  if  they 
are  fubje6led  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  payment  of  fuch  bank  notes 
as  foon  as  prefented,  their  trade  may,  with  fafety 
to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  rdpe61:s 
perfefliy  free.’  The  late  multiplication  of  bank- 
ing companies  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  people  have 
been  much  alarmed,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  in- 
creafes  the  fecurity  of  the  public.  It  obliges 
all  of  them  to  be  more  circumfpe^l:  in  their 
condu6l,  and,  by  not  extending  their  currency 
beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  calh,  to  guard 
themfelvcs  againfl  thofe  malicious  runs,  which 
the  rival fhip  of  fo  many  competitors  is  always 
ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  reftrains  the  cir- 
culation of  each  particular  company  within  a 
narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes 
to  a fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a greater  number  of  parts,  the 
failure  of  *any  one  company,  an  accident  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  things,  mud  fometimes  happen, 
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becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  public.  This  c h a p.^ 
free  competition  too  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  . j 
more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  their  cuf- 
tomers,  left  their  rivals  ftiould  carry  them  away. 

In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  divifion 
of  labour,  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  the 
freer  and  more  general  the  competition,  it  will 
always  be  the  more  fo. 
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